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PREFACE. 


T he Essay’s comprised in tins volume are 
chiefly a reprint o\' u\y ]iiogr<ij>hn <il Ksfuii/s 
•which -were pubHshe<l in 1884, and have heen 
out of print for several years. It may be rpiite 
true that most of the men whose life, or rather 
whose work in life, I have tried to descril^e, aie 
unknown to fame, but that is the very reason 
why I thought they deserved a biographical 
record. Several of mv friends have asketl me. 
Who was U:\inmohun lioy, or Keshub Chnnder 
Sen? Who was Colebrooke, or Julius Mold? 
What are they to us? What lessons can we 
learn from their lives ? They might as well ask, 
Who was Ileuchlin, and who was Erasmus, ami 
what can we learn from t heir lives ? liamnioliun 
Koy, who gave the first impulse to a reform of 
the ancient religion of India, may hereafter hold 
a place as the greatest benefactor of millions 
of human beings inhabiting that marvellous 
country. I am q^uite aware that the movement 
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whicli he* iiiitiatol. an<l wliicit was carried on 
l)y Kesiiul) C’limuk'i- Sen and Protap Chunder 
Mozuindar. is lanjinislilii*; at ]>rt‘sent, but it 
possesses the vitality of triitli, and if there is 
ever to he a honest ixd’orni of the national 
relIj,don of India, an<l a rejd aj>proaeli to C’hris- 
tianity.it can only he on the lines laiil down hy 
these now half-forootten reformers. 

Colel)rt>oke was,I helieve, the ^n eatest Oriental 
scholar that Eni^land has ever produced, and 
thouj;h his enerj^ies were chiefly devoted to 
a liteniture cultivated hv few and treated with 
inditlerence hy nmny, tlie study of Sanskrit has 
inaugurated a new jieriod in what hits heen 
calleil the proj)er study nf niaukiud—the stuily 
of man. The comparative sjilrit which has re¬ 
animated the stmly of lanp;uaj;es, mythologies, 
and religions, and may he said to jiervade now 
nearly every hranch not only of historical, but 
even of iiatuml science, took its rise with the 


rise of Sanskrit scholai'ship. If there is ever 
to he a reform of philosoj)hy, based on a tnie 
perception of the nature of language as the 
connate embodiment of thought, if there is ever 
to he a revival of that eternal and universal reli¬ 


gion which underlies all the individual religions 
of the world, Colebrooke’s name will not be for¬ 


gotten as having been the first to bring together 
solid and trustw'orthy materials with wdiich the 
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new Comparative Sciences of Lang-ua-e, Mytl.o- 
log}', and Keligion liad to be Imilt up. 

^Julius Mold ag^uln. thougb less di.stingoiislied 
by original work, has been a tower ol stieiigth 
through the benehcial influence which he exer¬ 
cised on the progi-ess of Oriental research during 
his long residence in Paris. As tlie ])ersistent 
advocate of sound and critical scholai'ship, and 
the dreaded enemy of all luetenders, nay. as the 
adviser and helper of many students, whether 
young or old, who had the high objects o) 
Oriental scholarship at lioart, his Inlhience was 
felt, not only in I'rance, but in Knghmd and 
Germany also, and bis name as a trusty steeis- 
mau ought not to be forgotten eitlier by tbe 
small crew' whom be lias steered through many 
breakers and safely guided tlirougb man^ a 
storm, or bv the imblic at large tiuit has bene- 

fitted by their labours, 

I have added a number of smaller momorial 

notices, mostly again of men little known beyond 

the circle of their own fellow-lahourcrs. It is 

a vei'y sad duty to have to speak at the gra\ es 

of our friends, but it is a duty wbioli a man 

who lives beyond threescore years and ten can 

hardly escape. I have not been able to collect 

all the obituary notices which I have bad to 

contribute to the Times, the Alheiiaeum, and 

the Academy during nearly half a century, but 

b 
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I believe tliat every one here repilnted was 
clevoteil to a friend whose name well deserves 
to be remembered in the midst of tlie luirry 
and h)r;4;«dfnlness of our busy life. Much of tlie 
best W(u k in the world is done by those whose 
names remain unknown, wlio work because 
life's greatest bliss is work, and who require no 
reward heyond the consciousness that they have 
enlarircvl the knowle<l<;o of mankind, and con- 

O O’ 

trihtjted their share to the linal triumph of 
lionesty and truth. 

F. :m. m. 


t 
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BIOGr.APniCAL ESSAYS. 


RAJAH RAHHOllUX ROY. 

(1774-1833.) 

Addrfis in fhe Jfrh/of S^pf^tnlfr j-, 

FfJ'tttlh Ann\ttr*ary oj' the Ji’jjuh'i deuth, 

I T is only fifty yoars ago that llajah Baniinoluin 
Roy, who ha«l come to Bri»tol to pay a vL^it to 
Dr. Carpenter and otljor frieinls, died hero on tlie 
27th of September, He drew his last breath at 

twenty-five minutes past two o’clock in the morning. 

On the 18th of October his body was committctl to 
the earth, under the sha«low of some fine old clm-trr*es 
in the garden of Stapleton Grove, where the Rajali 
had been staying, since the beginning of September, 
as the guest of Miss Castle, a ward of Dr. Carpenter’s. 

Lastly, in 1843, on the 29th of May, the remains 
of the Efijah were transferred from Stapleton Grove 
to the beautiful cemetery of Arno's Vale. There, as 
you enter, on the right hand side, many of those 
whom I have the honour to address hero to-night, 
have no doubt gazed and wondeied at a strange 
Oriental monument, which was erected over the tomb 
of the R 4 jah by my old fiiend, Dvarkaniith * Tagore, 

^ I>vdrak&nAthA, lik^ Dvlrakc^a, Im ft oftcueof Eri^hfift. 

VOL, IX* 


a 
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*\v!io was himself a follower of the great religious 
reformer, and soon after shared his sad fate of dyiug 
au exile in a foreign country. Let me read you the 
linos inscribed on the monument:— 

HENEATH Tim STONE 

REST THE REMAINS OV RAJA RAMMOllUN ROY DAHADOOR# 

A CONiCJESTIOUS AND STEADFAST UELIEVER IN THE 
usnv OF THE godhead; 

HK CONSECRATED HIS tIFE WITH ENTIRE DEVOTION 
TO THE WORSHIP OK THE DIVINE SPIRIT Al.ONE. 

To GREAT NATURAL TALENTS HE UNITED A THOROUGH MASTERY 
OK MANY LANOUACF>S. AND EARLY DIM I SOU I SHED HIMSELF AS ONE 
OK THE GREATEST SCHOLARS OF HIS DAY. 

His unwearied larours to promote the social, moral, 
AND PHYSICAL CONDITION OF THE I'EOl l.R OF INDIA, IIIS EARNEST 
ENDEAVOURS TO SUITRESS IDOI-ATRY AND THE RITE OF SUTTEE, 
AM) HIS CONSTANT ZEALOUS ADVOCACY OF WHATEVER TENDED TO 
ADVANCE TUB GLORY OF COD AND THE WELFARE OF MAN, LIN'S 
IN THE GRATEFUL REMEMURANCE OF HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

Tins 1AULET RECORDS TIIF. SORROW AND PRIDE WITH WHICH 
TUS MEMORY IS CHERISHED UY HIS DESCENDANTS. 

He was horn in radiianacore, in Bengal, in 1774. and 

DIED AT BRISTOL, SEPTEMBER 27TH, I833. 

These are the bare facts which connect this ancient 
city of Bristol with the memury of BAjah RAmmohun 
Uoy^ the great religious reformer of India. You 
wished for an interprotation of theso facta, and 1 
only wish you could have found a more competent 
and more eloquent interpreter. But as an old admirer, 
and 1 foci proud to say, as a sincere follower of 
ItAmmohun Uoy. so far as he went in his religious 
reforms, I felt it almost impossible to decline the 
kind invitation which was addressed to me by my 
friend, our Chairman, in the name of your Society, 
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to be present here on the fit'tielli annivci-sary oi 
the death of Itajah Rauimoliuu Koy, and to sav 
a lew words on his life, and, what is more importani. 
on the M'ork of his life,—on that which has outlived 
his life, and has secured to him that best of all im¬ 
mortalities,—the jpatitude of mankind. 

If I tell you that Raiumohun’s life-work was the 
restoration of the old religion of India, as coutainetl 
in the Veda, and that a great part of my own life 
has been spent in making the Veda accessible to the 
students of Europe, by collecting the ancient MSS. 
of the Sacred Writings of the Bnihmaus, and publish¬ 
ing for the lirst time the text and commentary of the 
Kig-Veda, the oldest book of the whole Aryan race, 
you will easily un«lerstand the strong sympathy 1 feel 
for the Indian Reformer, whose ashes rest among the 
ashes of your own forefathers; but I am afraid 1 shall 
hardly convey to you }>y these few wonls a very clear 
idea cither of what the Rajah tried to acliieve as a 
reformer, or what I myselJ’ hoped to accomplish as a 
scholar. It will be necessary therefore, before pro¬ 
ceeding further, to turn our eyes together to the past, 
in order to gain a kind of liisturical background from 
which the religious reformer of Indio, to whose memory 
we wish to do honour to-night, may step forward as 
you see his stately figure advancing towards you in 
that excellent pictui'e which has to-night been placed 
in this ball, and which, I hope, may always retain a 
place of honour in your Museum •. 

^ Tho life tizo portrait by was bou^^bt by MUd Ch«Uo uimI 

proMQUKl to thv Bristol MuKuum. Tbe lUjab himself did not liko it, 
poAsibly becauKo be thought the contplexion Wo diO’k. There ii aldo a 
Uiiniature by istswicn, and a bubt by Clark e. 
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Great men, depend upon it. do not come down from 
the bky like shooting stars. They come in the fulness 
of time; and if we want to understaiKl their true 
character, we must try to understand that fulness of 
time, tliat is. the time that lay behind and the time 
that lav before them. Wo must know the w’ork that 
otlsers had done before them, in order to undej-staud 
the work tliat they themselves were meant to do. 

Kammohun Roy. the originator of tlic Indian Ro- 
fornmtion. a reformation that is still going on slowly, 
silently, hut. for all that, irresistihly, died fifty years 
ago. Now tifty years may not seem to some of ua 
n very long time. It is quite possible that a few who 
are present here to-night may romemher the Rajah’s 
visit to Bristol. Yet lilty years are half a century, ami 
rememher that, according to the received chronology, 
not more than sixty such centuries arc supposed to 
form the canvass hir the whole history of tlio world, 
f)r. at least, for as much of it as we shall ever know. 
Renieinhor that wo have accustomed ourselves to 
believe tliat onlj’ one hundred and twenty such ehuit 
periods as have passed since the death of RAmmohun 
Roy. that is to say, no more than 6000 yea»-a—a 
stretch of time that might almost bo spanned by the 
memory of sixty men—sepai-ato ua from what will 
always remain the most miraculous of all miracles, 
and, at the saino time, the most certain of all facts— 
the appearance on this earth of a being, capable of 
language, that is, of reason; a being which, when it 
came to be conscious of its dignity, called itself Man, 
or, in Sanskrit, Manu, which means the measurer, the 
thinker, the discoverer and the giver of laws. 

I do not mean to imply that 1 myself believe that 
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tbe age of man is ^ix thousaml rears an-1 no moro. 
I only Tvish to measure the time that has tlapse<l 
since the death of Kammohiin Rov Acith the time 
that is commonly believed to have elaj*sed since the 
birth of man. 

I doubt wbethfr Astronomy Avill ever be aide to 
measure the age of the solar system in which onr 
]))anot moves as a very small star amori'^ lana-r stars, 
all held together by tlic same central I’orce. 

I <loubt ^vhethc^ Geolotrv will cv(‘r bo able to fix 
the time when, after the long interval that must liavo 
tollowecj on tbe glacial perio<l, the highest plateaus of 
the earth became fit for buinan occupation. 

But I feel perfectly certain that no one who has 
earelully studied the origin, growth, and decav of all 
that we call human, our thought.s, our words, onr 
religions, our arts, our sciences, our laws and literature, 
ean really believe, or can nuiko it even intelligible to 
liimself, that no more than sixty eenttirios. no more 
than one Imndrcd ami eighty generations, should 
have passed since the first fire was lighted, the tii>t 
flint chipped, tbe first word uttered. 

Let us think of our language only. It is Rai<l that 
the New English Dictionary, which has been prepared 
during the last twenty-five years by the members of 
the Philological Society, and the first part of winch, 
edited by Dr. Murray, will soon i.ssue from the Uni¬ 
versity Press at Oxford, is to contain one quarter of 
a million of wonls. Every one of these words is a 
work of art; it is the workinansliip of human 
genius. And every one of these words had not 
only to bo fashioned, but it liad to be accepted ; it 
had to be recognised as the current coin of the 
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rpalm by millions nn<l millions of speakers. The 
history of that primeval coinage, its dispersion over 
the whole inhabited world, the losses Avhieh it suf- 
f.Tod by wear and tear, tho alloys which it had to 
admit, tho ever-increasing rapidity with which tho 
ever-increasing wants of the intellectual Exchange of 
the whole world were supplied,—all this forms a 
study w’ith which, to my mind, no other study can 
vie. call it astronomy, geology, or even philosophy. 
That study certainly leaves tho impression on every 
unprejudiced scholar that, to account for it all, wo 
want rather the fabulous periods of Hindu chronology 
than the narrow limits of the dates which have been 
d( <luced by mcdimval scholars from the Sacred Books 
of the Jews. 

Well, lot us consider now* what a lesson of history 
is conveyed by the fact that R&mmohun Roy, w’hcii 
ho came to England from the far East, spoke a lan¬ 
guage, tho Bengali, which in one sense, and in a truly 
scientific sense, may bo called tho same language as 
Knglish. Not only tho material elements, but tho 
oi iL'inal formal elements too, arc tho same in English 
and BengjlU; and turn it as you like, you cannot 
escape from tho conclusion that Raramohun Roy, 
however strange his language may have sounded to 
his friends at Bristol, was not a more stranger when 
ho arrived in Europe, but was returning, in reality, 
to bis own intellectual kith and kin. I say intel¬ 
lectual kith and kin, because that kinship is far more 
important than the mere kinship of blood. Blood 
may bo thicker than water, but language is thicker 
than blood, at least to beings who, though for a time 
identifying themselves with their flesh and blood, are 


themselves something very different from mere flesh 
and blood. 

We have now reached a point from which the 
journey of Rdmmohun Roy from India to Europe, 
and his stay in England, will appear to us in an entirely 
new light. The Science of Eanguago, and, in fact, 
every true science, is like a hardy Alpine guide that 
leads us from the narrow, thovigh it may be the more 
peaceful and chaiming valleys of our preconceived 
opinions, to higher points, apparently less attractive, 
nay often disappointing for a time, till, after hours 
of patient and silent climbing, wo look round, and 
see a new world around us. A new’ horizon lia.s 
opened, our eyes see far and wide, and as the world 
beneath us glows wider and larger, our own hearts 
seem to grow wider and larger, and we learn to em¬ 
brace the far and distant, and all that before sceme<l 
strange and indifferent, with a warmer recognition 
and a deeper human sympathy. Wc form wider con¬ 
cepts, wo perceive higher truths, hrom that point of 
view, the Indian and the European grow into one. the 
Indo-European, speaking the same speech, thinking 
the same thoughts; and RAmmohun Roy, the dark- 
skinned stranger, when landing on the shores of those 
distant isles, is recognised at once, and greeted as one 
of ourselves, estranged from us by no greater change.s 
than what some thou.'-and years may have wrought 
in that language which his anccstoi-s and ours onco 
spoke together under the same sky, it may bo, under 
the same roof, and which still lives on, however dis¬ 
guised, in his speech and in our o>vn, in Bengali and 
in English. 

And now let us ask another question, in order to 
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unflcTstand and prnprrly to appreointo the hidden 
springs and the real purport of RAmmohun Roy’s 
visit to England. Why did be oonio to Englan d % 

\\ 0 shall seo that ostensibly ho came on busi¬ 
ness, IIo ■n’as sent by the Empei'or of Delhi, 
the Great Mogul, to pl<‘ad his cause in one of the 
crowded streets of the city of London, in Lcadenhall- 
street. in tlio gloomy Enst-In<lia House, before the 
Coin-t of Directors of tbo now extinct Eost-India 
('onipany. But his real business was very dilfercnt. 
The su])i omo and all-absorbing interest of Rnmmobun 
Hoy’s life was religion. Kemombor the fii-st lines on 
his tombstone, ‘He was a conscientious and steadfast 
believer in the Unity of the Godhead, and consecrated 
his life with entire devotion to the worship of the 
Divine Spirit alone.' Uo was a Bnllnnan by birth, 
and tliough his mind bad been opened by contact 
with English society in India, and bad been widened, 
purified, and liberalised by a conscientious study of 
the Sacred Books of the great religions of the world, 
yet ho remained a Brahman to the end. No doubt 
he admired Christianity more than any other religion; 
I think wo may truly say ho admired it more than 
his own; yet, for nil that, ho remained a Brdhman, 
and was therefore in the eyes of most of the people 
who received him in England, a non-Christinn, or 
a heathen. 

And yet wo have only to ascend again to a higher 
elevation, as wo did before under the guidance of the 
Science of Language, and wo shall meet with a new 
guide, the Science of Religion, which will lend us 
to a still higher standpoint, and will open before 
our eyes a wide panorama, where the past history 
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of the religions of the world seems almost present 
again, and where we can see the ance.-'toi'S of that 
ho-called heathen, worshipping the same gods and 
the same God whom some of our own ancestors once 
worshipped in their sacred groves not more than ten 
centuries ago. There was a time when the fathers of 
the Aryan race, that noble race to which we ouiselves 
belong, which has since been divided into Greeks and 
Homans, Celts and Slaves on one side, and Indians 
and Persians on the other, invoked with the same 
names the gods of the sky, and the air, and the ciutb, 
the gods whose real pre>ence was felt in the thunder 
and the storm and the rain, whose ahotle was looked 
for in the clouds or on the inaccessible crests of the 
mountains,-^but chielly the God, who was seen and 
yet not 6CCQ in the sun, who was revealed every 
morning in the brightness of the dawn, and who 
himself revealed, far away in the golden Kast, that 
intiuite Beyond, for which liuman language has no 
name, huiiutn thought no form, hut which tlie eye 
of faith perceives, mid after fashioning it into endless 
ideal shapes, and emlowing it with all that is most 
beautiful in poetry, most choice in art, most sublime 
in jfhilosophy, calls—God. 

The names of some of these Aryan gods, such as 
the poor vocabulary of man could supply, were the 
same among the Saxons whom Charlemagne con¬ 
verted, and among the poets of India, whoso sacred 
songs have been preserved to us, as by a miracle, in 
the hymns of the Veda. 

In this panorama, which a comparative study of 
the ancient religions of mankind has enabled us to 
construct, we can still see the Aryan worshippers. 
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breaking up from their common centre, and dividing 
into two branches, tbo North-Western and the South- 
Eastern. 

The former marched towards the home of the setting 
sun. till they had reached that small peninsula which 
we now coll Europe, and which became the stage 
of what wo are apt to call the history of the whole 
world. 

The latter, the South-Ea.stem branch, set out to 
discover the homo of the rising sun, till they reached 
their earthly paradise in the valleys of the land of the 
Five Rivers, and, further still, along the shores of the 
Ganges and the Jumnah. Though these South-Eastern 
Aryans are seldom mentioned in our Histories of the 
world, we should bear in mind that India alone has 
more inhabitants at the present moment than the 
whole of Europe. 

When these two streams parted, each of them pre¬ 
served some of the names of their ancient common 
gods, but each arrived in time at tbo belief in a 
Father of all gods, in an All-father, in a God of gods. 
That faith, however, in the AU-father, that mystery 
of the One God above all gods, was preserved by the 
few only. The North-Western Aryans at largo, call 
them Greeks, or Romans, or Colts, or Slaves, or 
Oennans, forgot the true meaning of the ancient 
names, debased the character of their ancient gods, 
and forgetful alike of the All-father and of the in¬ 
finite Beyond in the golden East, they became more 
and more absorbed in the cares and pleasures of what 
was colled political and practical life. From this 
there was but one escape; and wo see accordingly 
that all the North-Western Aryas had sooner or later 
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to surrender the ancient and corrupt religion of their 
Arj-an forefathers, and to embrace a new religion, 
not of Aryan, but of Semitic descent; a religion in 
which the unity of the Godhead bad never been for¬ 
gotten ; a religion founded, not only on the wor¬ 
ship, but on the love of the All-father; a religion 
lastly which, in spite of the most fearful corruptions 
which it has suffered, has always preserved to those 
who have eyes to see, sometliing of that original 
simplicity, purity, and true divinity which it pos¬ 
sessed in the minds of Christ and His disciples. 

Riiminohun Roy, the Arya. the lutlian, the Brahman, 
came to England for the sake of that new religion. 
He had studied Christianity before, he had seen its 
working among the English residents in India; but 
he wi.shed to see a whole Christian country, and he 
was longing for free intercourse wdth some of the 
freest and most fearless thinkers in the Christian 
Church. And why was that! 

I told you before that Kammohun Roy was an 
Arya, belonging to the South-Eastern branch of the 
Aryan race, and that he spoke an Aryan language, 
the Bengali. Ho had been brought up to worship 
the old Aryan gods, and he lived among a people 
most of whom had forgotten the original intention 
of their ancient gods, ami had sunk into idolatry of 
the darkest hue. He himself, like many of his country¬ 
men, possessed the old mystery of the All-father, the 
father of gods and men, the Pra//apati, the lord of 
creatures, as he would call him. Nay, he knew more. 
Ho was a true Brahman, so called because he knew 
the Brahman, the Supremo Spirit, or, more correctly, 
the Highest Self, the One without a second, the One 
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in nil. tlie Self hchirnl us arul the Self Trithin us. He 
knew all this, at least rliiiily, au<l yot ho wanted to 
know more ; and be came to Kii'^laud^the first Brahman 
who over crossed tho sea, to see whether Europe, 
whetlier (‘hvistian Europe, would tench him some¬ 
thing which ho had looked for in vain in tho Vedas 
and in tho I ]>nnishads, in the Bhngavadgita and in 
the Vodanta-BUtras. He came to England, and after 
>prnding some time in London, seeing tho best inoii 
ho could find, and watcliing tho outward nmnirest- 
ations of Christianity, wherever tl^ey showed them¬ 
selves, whether in drawing-rooms or j)risons, in Church 
or Parliament, in sehools or hospitals, he at last enmo 
to Bristol to tinish his search after truth, a searcii 
whicli only ended with his last lireath. 

I have thus tried to lay before you a map of tho 
World,— a inero sketch, it is true, yet suiliciently 
elear, I liope, to make you see that Rtiminobun Roy’s 
visit to England was not merely a fortuitous ad¬ 
venture, but that it bad historical antecedents, that 
it hud an hi.storical character, in the true sense of 
the word* If History is to tench us anything, it must 
teach us that there is a continuity which binds to¬ 
gether tho present and tho past, the East and tho 
West. And no branch of history teaches that lesson 
more powerfully than the history of language and 
tho history of religion. It is under their guidance 
that wo recognise in Raminohuu Roy s visit to Eng¬ 
land tho meeting again of the two great branches of 
tho Aryan race, after the}^ had boon separated so long 
that they had lost all recollection of their common 
origin, ot their common language, of their common 
faith* In liammohun Roy you may rcoogniso tho 
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best representative of the South-Eastern Ary as, tinn¬ 
ing deliberately North, to shake hands (>nce inure 
with the most fl.f^vn.nec d •uiitpusts of tho Other branch 
of the Aryan family, established in these islands. It 
is true that, long before his visit to England. Knglam) 


had visited India, fii'St for the sake of coininerce. tln-n 
for the sake of self-defence ami couqiie.st. But for 
the sake of intellectual intercourse, for tho sake of 
comparing notes, so to say, with his Aryan brothers. 
Hammohun Roy was the tirst wlio eauie from I'hmt 
to West, the first to join hands and to complete that 
world-wide circle through which heiicofortli, like an 
cdectric current, Oriental tlionght could run to the 
\N’est, and Western thought return to tlie East, making 
us feel once more that <niginal brotli»-r)ii>od which 
unites the whole Aryan race, inspiring us with now 
hopes for a common faith, jmrer and siinph-r than 
any of the ecclesiastical religions of the world, ami 
invigorating us for acts of nobler daring in the con¬ 
quest of truth than any tliat are inscribed in the 
chronicles of our divided j)a.it. If England is to bo 
the great Indo-European Empire of the future, Kam- 
inohun Rov s name will hold a prominent place among 
the prophets and martyrs that saw her true mission, 
and her true greatness and glory in the distant future. 

This must suffice as tho historical background. Let 
us now look at the man who steps fonvard from it 
to do his own work in life, and to fight bis own battle, 
trying with all his might to leave tho w'orld, ami 
more particularly his own country, a little better 


than he found it.y^ 

There is little to be said about the more life of 
R&mmohun Roy, and even tho little we know from 
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himself ftn<l from his friends is far from trustworthy. 
There is uo taste for history in India, still less for 
bio^aph}'. Huiiic life and family life are shrouded 
by a veil which no one ventures to lift, while public 
life, in which a man's character shows itself in Eng¬ 
land, has as yet no existence in the East. On the other 
hand, loose statements, gossip, rumour, legend, fable, 
myth—call them what you like—are marvellously busy 
in the East; and though Iluinmohun Hoy has been 
dead for tifty years only, several stories are told by 
hi.s biographers which havo clearly a mythological 
character. 

What interests us so much in the biographies of 
great men, their home-life, their early friendships, 
their married life, all this is wanting in Itammohuu 
Uoy's biogmphy. Wo shall hear something about his 
feelings for his mother, but of his married Ufo wo 
know no more than that he had three wives. His 
first wife died when ho was very young, and his 
father married him to a third wife while the second 
was living. His second wife was the mother of his 
two suns, Kadhaprnsad and Kumprosiid, and all wo 
know of her is that she died soon after his mother’s 
death. His eldest son died without leaving male 
issue, while the younger attained eminence at the 
bar, and was clccU>d the first native Judge of the 
High Court of Fort William, though ho died before 
taking his scat. 

The real biography of Itammohun Roy must be 
read in the work which he did; and in order to 
understand that work it >vill bo sufficient for us to 
remember only a few prominent events of his life ^ 

‘ MUa CoUet, who ii oollccti&|{ materiiUa for » c(anplot« lifo of the 
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Rammohun Roy was born in Bengal in 1774. so 
that at the time of his death he was not more than 
fifty-nine years of age. His ancestors on both sides 
belonged to the Braiiinan caste. His paternal an¬ 
cestors, however, had been engaged in secular pursuits, 
w’hile his maternal ancestors adhered to a life of reli¬ 
gious observances and devotion. Rummohun Roy 
himself was educated for practical life, and, as a boN', 
devoted much time to the study of Persian and Arabic, 
though the influence of his mother's relations seems 
to have induced him not to neglect altogether the 
study of Sanskrit, in which the main body of Hindu 
literature, law, and religion is composed. His doubts 
and misgivings as to his ancestral religion seem to 
have been roused at a very early age, but the 
statement that, at the age of sixteen, he composed in 
Persian a treatise against the idolatry of all religions' 
—a bold subject for a man of sixty, much more for 
a boy of sixteen—rests on authority that may be 
doubted 

What seems certain is that, owing to some mis¬ 
understandings with his father on religious subjects, 
ho left his paternal home when he was about sixteen, 
and travelled over a considerable part of India, pro¬ 
ceeding even beyond the frontiers of his country, if 
report speaks true, and spending some time in Tibet. 

That he studied the language and literature of 

KAjab, remorkfl tbai «vea tho <lat« of bia birth U doubtful, llio 
K^jah'a younger brother |>lac4-d it iu tj?)* 

’ The book here referrod to is probably the one meDtioneil on p. 34 
os 'Present to Moouthfi0t4(,* of which, as Miss Collet lufoniis mo, 
ODc pirintod copy oxiets in the Adi Samuj Library. It was wriltvu after 
hU Other's death. 

* See Appendix, p. 46. 
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Tibet, anfl became really acquainted with the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddliists in Tibet, I doubt for various 
reasons; still the impressions he received on these 
wanderings may have told on his future career, by 
opening his eyes to the similarity of all religious 
belief, hidden under a great divci'sity of outward form 
and ceremonial. 

After his father’s death in 1803 Rammohun Roy 
(list returned to Murshn<labnd, the capital of the 
Soubah of Bengal, at whose Court his ancestors had 
found employment, lie tlieii served for a number of 
years as Diwfin (Shcristfnlnr) in the East-Iudia Com¬ 
pany's service. This was the highest post to which 
at that time a native could aspire, and a special clause 
had to be inserted in his Agreement that ho should 
not be kept standing in the presence of bis employer. 
At that time Diwaii meant often dej'acto niagistinto. 
(h facto collector, de judge. While bolding that 
olTico at Rungporo under Mr. John Digby his know¬ 
ledge of English was much improved, and bo succooded 
at lust in writing and speaking it with cousidcrablo 
accuracy. 

After having secured an independent fortune*—ac- 

^ RctnArkA have been on tho dutblon which RAmmehun 

Roj wAi •n|)|>o«cd to bAvv Accumnintixl tluring bit DlwAtuhip* It is 
•tAtcii UkAt ho inherited next to nothing from hiA fAther, but iliAt dc»ca 
not proTo that other Aoce^^trtd |)ro|>crtj did not como to him. Mr, 
Sandford Aniot ntAtoA that * the death of rciatircs enabled him to retire 
from actire life.* l>r. Carpenter statoa that bis father divided his 
pro{>orty amonjrst his sons two yearn beforo his death, while Mr. Amot 
deolarce that lU\tnniohuD Roy was disinherited by his father. Certain 
it is that in an action institutes! against lUmmohun Roy in the Calcutta 
ProviDcial Court in 1833. by ibo RAjah of Burdwan, Tuj Chand, for a 
balance duo from his father on a Kisthundy l>ond, Raminoliun Roy 
stated that, so far from inheriting the property of his deveased father. 
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cording to some amounting to lo.coo rupees a vear— 
he went in 1814 to settie in Calcutta. He boii-'lit a 
house, built in the European style, and a garden, and 
in 1818 we first hear of meetings held there by las 
friends. AVe catch a glimpse of his life at that time 
through Mr. Arnot, who visited him at his garden- 
house near Calcutta, and found him one evening, 
about seven o'clock, closing a dispiite with one of 
the followoi-8 of Bud«lha who dcTiieii the e.xistence of 
a Deity. The R.'ijah had spent the whole day in the 
controversy, without stopping for food, rest, or re¬ 
freshment, rejoicing more in confuting one atlu‘i>L 
than in triumphing over a huntlretl id<*latprs. Tlie 
credulity of the one he despi.sed, the scepticism of tlje 
other he tluiught p<'rnicious. being • deeply impressed 
with the importance of religion to the virtue and 
happiness of mankind.’ 

llammohun Koy, however, was equally outspoken 
against his co-rcligionists as against Buddliists and 
unbelievers. At first it seems to have been his con¬ 
tact with .Mohammedans which made him a believer 
in One Ood. Aftenvards. however, when bis early 
hatred of everything English had been clinnged into 
a feeling of sincere respect*, and when his know¬ 
ledge of the English language enabled him to becomo 


he bad, during his life-time, separated him«elf from him and the rest of 
hU family in couaequence uf his altered habits of life and change of 
opinions, and that» inheriting no part of his father's property, he wa* 
not legally responsible for bis father's debts (Blogr. Acc. p. I97). Hi.4 
brother, Jugmohun I toy, died in 1811. 

* * Uo law the selfisU, cruel, and alxnofit insane errors of the Englinh 
in governing India, hut he also i^aw Oiat the^r systeui uf goveniincnt 
and policy had redeejning ^ found io the native 

govemincnt,' Adam, Lcctorc, p. 26. 

VOL. n. O 
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intimately arquainterl. not only with some members of 
tlic Civil Service, but al.'^o with the master-works of 
hmglisli Uteraturo, his iniml Iwcame more and more 
impregnated and invigor.ated by Eurupoau thought 
and by Christian sontiuieiit. 

The social intercom-se between English and Indian 
gi-ntleineii was at that time much more conlial than 
it is at present, and religions, social, and literary 
questions were freely discussed on both sides. Re¬ 
ligion has always been tho principal subject of 
thought, and a favourite subject for discussion with 
the people of India, and Kaminolnin Roy, in answer¬ 
ing the questions or repelling tho taxuita of his 
Eugli.sh friends, seems to have felt no hesitation in 
expressing openly his contempt for that idolatrous 
worship which by others was taken to be tho true 
an<l only religion of the country. 

He appealed to the Sacred Books, written in Snn- 
skiit, a.s bearing witness against tho idolatry of tho 
priest-ridden masses. 

At that time, however, thanks to the labours of 
such men os Sir William Jones. ilkins and Cole- 
brooko. Sanskrit MSS. were no longer sealed books, 
and it was easy to retort on Rammohun Roy that his 
own I’uruuas, and even the Mahabharata and Rdma- 
ya»»a, sanctiono*! idolatry, polytheism, caste, burning 
of widows, and many other abominations. 

It was then that Rammohun Roy took his stand on 
the Veda, as tho true Bible of India. The Veda, ho 
declared, sanctioned no idolatry, taught monotheism, 
ignored caste, prohibited the burning of widows; con¬ 
tained in fact a religion as true, as pure, and os 
perfect as Christianity itself, nay, fi-eo from some of 
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the blemishes which offenfletl him and many of his 
countrymen in the teacliing of the inissionai ies. 

Ihis was a bold assertion, half true, half false, as 
we know now. hut an assertion which at that time no 
one could venture to criticise or contradict. 

Although there existed .MSS. of the Veda, theso 
MSS. were religiously guarded. Xo Englishman wa.s 
allowed to see or to touch tlioin. Even at a inuclx 
later time, when Professor Wilson hy accident put 
his hand on some Vedic MSS. in a native library, ho 
told me that people rushed at liim with tlireatcniiig 
and ominous gestures. Of course, the Veda had never 
been printed or published, and it exi.sted in fact, as 
it had existed for three thousand years, chielly in tlio 
memory of the prie.sts. We can hardly form an idea 
of the power wielded hy the priests, when they wr re 
the only dejiositaries of Vedas or liihles. and wlun 
tliere was no possible ap[)eal from what they laid 
dcjwn as the catholic faitli. In India tlndr position 
was stronger even than in Italy, because tlie priest 
did not ri'ud the Veda from MS.S., hut liad to learn 
it entirely from oral trailition, and teach it again to 
his pupils in the same way. No one then-fore could 
contradict him except those who did not wish to con¬ 
tradict him. 

Now it may sound strange, but I feci convinced 
that Kamrnohun Koy himself, when, in his contro¬ 
versies with liis Eiigllsli friends, ho fortified him.self 
behind the rampart of the Veda, had no idea of what 
the Veda really was. Vedic learning was then at a 
low ebb in Bengal, and Kammohun Roy had never 
passed through a regular training in Sanskrit. 

In the West and South of India the comparatively 

C 2 
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pure form of Hinduism ^vliich Rammohun Roy on- 
ilcavourcd to introduce into Bengal bad never become 
extinct, and one of bis native opponents, Sankara 
Sastii, while fully admitting the facts contended for 
bv Rainnudiun insisted strongly on this, that tbo 

Inltor ba<l no claitn to be considered the discoverer of a 
<loctrine we 11 known to all stu.lcnts of Sanskrit, aiul 
particularly of the Votin’. 

Vela is the uninc f»*r the oldest sncretl literature of 
the Braliinans. There are really four Vedas, but the 
most ancient and most important is the Hig-Ve«la. 
A Veda consi.sts of two portions, n poetical anti a 
prt>se portion. The poetical ]>oi-tion compri.ses hymns 
adilressetl to numerous tleities, deities of the sky, tlie 
air. the sun. the earth, tiro and water, intuintains ami 
rivei-a. The prose portit>ns. the so-callcd Brivhma»n.s, 
c«)ntain treatises on the various sneriheea, mixed up 
with a great deal of relevant and irrelevant, interest¬ 
ing and uninteresting matter. 

The prose portitms presuppose the hymns, and to 
pitlge from the utter inability of the authors of tho 
Hruhmaons to understand the antiquated language of 
tlio hymns, these Brahinauas must bo ascribed to a 
much later period than that which gave birth to tbo 
hyiMUs. 

At the end of some of tho Brahmanas wo find 
philosophical treatises, best known by tho name of 
Ifpanishads* or Vedanta, literally, ‘End of tho Veda.’ 
The.se contain the elements of that Vcdilnta philo¬ 
sophy which was reduced to a system in the Vedanta- 

' W. I^iure on BAmmohnn Iloy, p, 7. 

* I'rAnAlntionii of the pHncipnl UpanUhads are couUuood in roU. u 
*nd sv. uf tUe * SAcrcU hookA ^ Uiu Kjtsw* 
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Sutras, and may still be called the national philosophy 
of India. 

When Ramraohun Roj' speaks of the Vedas and of 
the monotheism taught by them, he almost invariably 
means the Upanishads, not the Brahmaaas, not the 
Mantras or hymns of the Veda. Both the Brahina/»a.s 
and the hymns teach a polytheistic, or, more accu¬ 
rately, a henotheistic, but not a monotheistic religion; 
yet they form the great bulk of what is called 
Veda, while the Upanishads form only a kind of 
appendix. 

Kainmohun Roy had been brought up in the bcli«‘f 
that the Veda was the wor<l of God, that it contained 
a primeval revelation, that it was free from all the 
<lefects of human authorship. When therefore his 
fiiends or the missionaries pressed on him the claims 
of the Bible, as likewise an infallible book, he found 
himself between two infallible authorities, and natu- 
i-ally preferred his own. 

And here ho had a great a<lvantage. While his 
Knglish friends had simply to accept whatever he 
told them about the Veda, without being able to 
check his statements, he himself set to work to stu<ly 
the Bible in the original. It is extremely cre<litable 
to him that he did so; that he actually learnt Greek 
and a little Hebrew in order to form an independent 
opinion of the Old and New Testaments—very dif¬ 
ferent from many who carry on heated controversies 
about the Bible, who shrink from no terms of con¬ 
demnation against all who differ from them, and vet 
shrink from the simple task of leai'uing Greek and 
Hebrew. 

After having studied the Old Testament with a 
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Jewish Ral)hi. the New Testninent with an English 
cl(‘rgyinan, Raininobun Roy in 1820 published his 
ceh*l>ratc*<l work, ^The Precepts of Jesus, the guide to 
peace and happiness/ This book consis^ts chiefly of 
extracts from the Gospels, and in the Preface the 
author says:— 

‘This simple code of religion and morality is so 
ndmirnldy calculated to elevat<‘ man's ideas to high 
and Ubc*ral notions of One Goil, who has e(jually sul^- 
jt'Cted all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank, or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain ainl 
<leatln and has equally admitted all to bo paidakers of 
the bountiful mercies which 1 lo has lavished over 
nature; ami is also so well fitted to regulate the con¬ 
duct of the human race in the disoliarLre of their 
various dutioa to CJod, to tiioinsrlvcs, and society, that 
1 cannot imt hope the best cHeuts Iroiii its promulgation 
in the present form.’ 

Tliis publication brojight upon him a fierce attack 
ami a long controversy, not with tho champions of 
the nationul religion of Iiulia, who might have sus- 
])i‘ctfd him of undermining their faith, but wth tho 
(Jhristiau missionaries of Scrainpore. Instead of 
welcoming him, on the principle that * ho that is 
not against ua is for us,’ they blanjed bim for tho 
exorcise of his private judgment, in selecting from tho 
New Testament whatever he thought most likely to bo 
beneficial to his own countrymen. Ho left out, for 
iustance, most of tho so-called miracles, because ho 
felt that his countrymen, who were able without any 
ertbrt to believe that a mere saint could swallow tho 
whole oceau, and many of whom were convinced that 
they hod seen a man throwing a rope into the air and 
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asccn<ling by it into the sky. were not likely to be 
much impressed by a change of ^Yater into wiue, or by 
the miracle of the ascension. 

And as the whole battle of bis life had been to 
convince the people of India that there was, and that 
there could be, one God only, not two, not three, not 
many, we can well umlerstand his anxiety that those 
whom he wished to bring nearer unto Christ, should 
on no account be led to believe that Trinitaiianisin 
was part of Christ s own teaching. As then taught by 
many of the missionaries in India, the doctrine of the 
three Persons, that is the three aspects or manifesta¬ 
tions of the Godhead, had been hardened into mere 
Tritheism, the very doctrine against which Kamrnoluiu 
Roy had been protesting from his earliest youth witli 
all his might and main. It is well know)» that in 
Imlia one of the most damaging charges brought 
against modern Christianity is that it admits three 
Gods, and it was against Mohammedan scoffers quite 
as much as against Christian missionaries that Kam- 
mohun Roy argued in maintaining that Christ Himself, 
as we know Him from the Gospels, believed in one 
God only, that He was in fact a UniUrinn. in tlm 
highest sense of that word. What Rammohun Roy 
wanted for India was a Christianity, purified of all 
mere miracles, and relieved of all theological rust ami 
dust, whether it dated from the iii-st council or from 
the last. 

That Christianity he was willing to preach, but no 
other, and in preaching that Christianity be might 
still, he thought, remain a Brahman, and a follower of 
the relignon of the Veda. He was engaged with two 
missionaries, William Yates and William Adam, in a 
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IVnjjali translation of the four Gospels, but tbis 
umlortakiiig soonis to have failed *. 

There is an interesting story told by Mr. William 
Adnin in his lecture on Ramtnohun Hoy which he 
gave many years ago in America, and which has 
Julely been published at Calcutta^. Dr. Middleton, 
the fii*st l^ishop of Calcutta, thought it his duty to 
encleavotjr to convert Ibiininohun Koy to Christianity, 
nml in <l<dng so, ho tUvelt not only on the truth and 
excelK^nce of his own religion, but spoke of the honour 
and repute, the intUicnce and uscfubioss ho would 
acquire hy becoming the Apostle of India. Hainmohun 
Hoy expressed bis bitter indignation that ho should 
have been <leeined capable of being iiiHuenccd by any 
eoiusideratiou but tlic love of truth anil goodness, and 
he never afterwards visitotl the Hishop again. Tho 
same Mr. W. Adam, who hail gone to India as a 
l*r<destant missionary, became a Unitarian, chiefly 
(Inough the iulluenco of ibimmohun Koy. lie liveil 
to a con.'^iderablo age. I had some lettci's from him, 
but was unfortunately prevented from seeing him at 
Heaconsficld, where he died last year 

Kuniinohun Hoy s innucncc grew rapidly• Some of 
tho best, the most cultivated, and most enlightened 
among his countrymen, now joined him openly. Meot- 
inga wore held on Saturdays^ at his house, and these, 
ns they became more largely attended, and acquired 
groab'r regularity, formed tho foundation of that 
inovemoDt which is known to you all as tho Brahma- 

* lMtur« on n^tnmohim Roy, by W. Adam, p. 9. 

* CaWtUs 1879, p. 34. 

* They wero held on Saturdftyn, fts MU» Collet informs mo, from 
XoY. x8>8 to Jftn, iS^o. Aftor tho oponinj^ of tho uow iiall on Jod* 
1830, the day was chaoged to Wednesday. 
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Samaj. at first called also Brahma Sahhii I call it a 
movement, because it seems to me that, even at 
present, more that fifty years after its first beginning, 
the Bruhnia-Samuj is still a movement only, an 
emotion, an aspiration, or a religious ideal; but nut 
a settlement, a sect, or a church. At llie weekly 
meetings of the Biuhtna-Samaj ext'aets were read 
from the Vedas, discourses were delivered, chieJly in 
Bengali, hymns were sung, mostly composed by 
Kuinmobun Roy himself. Great care, however, was 
taken not to wound national feeling more tlian could 
he helped. The Vedas, for instance, were cluintcd by 
l^nihinans only, from an adjoining room, where people 
of the lower castes were not allowed to enter. 

Brahma-SainAj means ‘ Society of the believers in 
Brahman, the Supreme Spirit-.’ 

In opposition to it, the orthodox and conservative 
party started the Bhanna-sahha, the society or 
church of Dharma, the law. What was meant by 
law may be gathered from the fact that one of the 
first acts of the Dharino-sabha was to petition Govern¬ 
ment against the abolition of Suttee, that is, in favour 
of the continuance of the burning of widows. Uam- 
inohuD Roy had published, as early as iKi8, a treatise 
entitled ‘A Conference between an advocate for and 
an opponent of the practice of burning widows alive.’ 
He lived to witness the triumph of his cause, hut not 
till his airival in England, when the last appeal of 

* ftce W, Adam, Lecture, p. 8. 

* 1 wiito throughout Braboufc*Sami»j. Hie various tpcUingii. Drahmo 
Somaj^ Brabmo Sumaj, Ac., rcprcftent the various pronunciations of tho 

Brahmo lias almost Iwcomo a new Anglo-Indian word, and, 
when used by others, it ho# sometimes been allowed to stamL lirahiuu 
is meant os an adjective^ derived from Brahuiau. 
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the tnemhcrs of the Phnrmn-sahha against the aboli¬ 
tion of tlie burning of widows was heard in the Privy 
Council, and rejected. 

This was in 1.S31—not so very long ago. after all. 
It was the vear of tho Reform Bill; and a shudder 
comes over one, if one reali-ses the fact that up to 
tliat time, in a country governed by some of tho 
grent«‘st Knglish statesmen, women were burnt whole¬ 
sale. even in the immediate neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta. The olHcial returns of the Bengal Government 
for the year 1823 show that the nuinl>er of widows 
burnt during one year, in the Bengal Presidency only, 
amounted to 57.5; 310 widows perished within the 
limits of the Calcutta Court of Circuit. Their ages 
give a still more ghastly reality to that holocaust. 
Wo read that 109 were old women above sixty; 226 
were fn)m forty to sixty; 20« were from twenty to 
lofty; and 32 were actually young girls umlor 
twenty years of age I Wc always say, ‘ Such things 
would be impossible nowP Let us hope that tho 
future may not say the same of us. I cannot help 
thinking, nay I cannot help hoping, that some pages 
in ‘The Bitter Cry of lA>ndon’ will sound os ghastly 
to future generations as wiilow-burnings did to us, 
Ibiinmolum Roy, however, by no means restricted 
his activity to controversial publications. Ho built 
Hchoolhouscs, and established schools in which useful 
knowledge was gratuitously taught through tho 
medium both of the Knglish and native languages. 
Ho gave ardent and most zealous support to tho 
missionaries of tho Scotch Presbyterian Church in 
establishing in Calcutta a seminary in which Chris¬ 
tian os well as general knowledge was daily and 
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gratuitously taught to five or six hmiflreil native 
youths by missionary instructors; and, following his 
example, one of his wealthiest friends and adherents 
gave still more liberal pecuniary encouragement to <a 
similar school established V)v the same missionaries in 
the interior of the Jessore District in Bengal’. 

In 1830 a Prayer Hall was opened in Calcutta by 
Rammohun Roy, in which meetings were held every 
Wednesday. The foundation of the Brahma-Samaj 
is dated from that \ oar', 

* Adam, p, iS. 

* Tbe folluwiii^' exirv^i< are taken from the Trust Dewl of that Institu¬ 
tion The Hall to be ueeJ aa a plaretif public meeting of all Ports and 
description!* of peuple, wilhtuii di<tinctioii> ap phaH behave Andcontluct 
th»*inielveft in an ortlerW, sober, religious, and devout manner, for the 
woffibip and adoration of the eternal, nnsearchublo, and immutable 
Loing >^ho is the Author and l^rcacrvcr of the Universe ; but not under 
or by any other name, denignation, or title peculiarly ufo<l for ami 
ajiplied to any particular being or beings by any man or set of men 
uhaUoever ; and that do grtiven image, statue, or ecnlpture, carving, 
painting, picture, portrait, or the likenens <’f anything shall bo admitted 
within the said me^puuge, building, land, tenemeuls, hereditaments and 
prvmiees, and that no sacrifice, oHcriiig, or oblation of any kind of 
thing slinll over be permitted therein ; and that no animal or living 
creature sball, within or on the oaid messuage, building, land, tone- 
riieuts, hereditaments and premises, bo deprived of life either for 
religious purposes or food ; and tliat no eating or drinking (except such 
os shall be necessary by any accident for iho pre^crvaiiou «f life), 
feasting or rioting \>o permitted Uicrcin or thereon ; and that in con¬ 
ducting the said worKhjp and ailoration, no object, animate or inanimate, 
that lias boon, or is or shall hereafter become, or be recognised as an 
object of worship by any man or set of meo, shall bo reviled or slight- 
ingly or contemptuously spoken of or alluded to cither in preaching or 
in tho hymns or other imxie of worship that may be delivered or used 
in tbo said xneosuage or building ; and that no sonnon, preaching, 
ditoujme, prayer, or hymns l>o doli verg'd, mailo, or used in such worship, 
but such aa have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation u( 
the Author and rreserver of the Uni verse, to the promotion of charity, 
morality, piety, benevolence, virtue, and the strengthening of the bonds 
of union betwecD tneu of all religious persuasiuua and creeda, etc. 
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This was almost the last public act of Rammohun 
Roy before his departure for England. He saile<l for 
England on the i',th of November, 1H30, ns envoy of 
the Emperor of Delhi, the Great Mogul, wlio ha<l 
bestowetl on him the title of Rajah. He arrived at 
Jjiverpool on the Xth of April, 1^3*’ and, after a short 
stay, j)roceetle<l by Manchester to London. You may 
rea'l. in most of the biographical accounts of the 
Riijali, how he was received, how he was the lion of 
the season, how he was presented to the King, called 
on by <luke 8 and duchesses, feasted by aldermen and 
the ilirectors of tlie East India Company; how he 
went to Paris, and ilincd twice with the king, Louis 
Philippe, and elsewhere, how in the end his health 
gave way, and he returned to England weary in lx)dy 
and mind. Wo have no time to «lwcll on these items 
of fashionable intelligence. We have hardly time to 
do more than to point out the few really impoi’tant 
I events during his stay in England,—how, when at 
Liverpool, he was invited by William Roscoe to 
shako hanils with him on his death-bed; how Wil¬ 
liam Rontham, the utilitarian philosopher, who had 
secluded himself from all the worhl, was the first to 
call on the Rajah, of whom ho used to say, * He has 
cast off throe hundred and thirty millions of gods, and 
has learnt from us to embrace reason in the all- 
I important field of religion;’ how ho knew Henry 
Brougham, not yet banished to the House of Lords; 
^ how ho gave important evidence before several Parlia- 
ineutary Committees at the time of the renewal of 
the Charter of the East India Company ; how, lastly, 
! ns soon ns ho could free himself, he carried out his 
long-cherished wish of going to Bristol, a city 
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famous at that time as the home of Dr. Cnrpeutcr, 
John Foster, Dr. Jcnard, Dr. Symonds, Mr. Ebtlin. 
Dr. Prichard, and others—men known, not only lor 
their learning, but for their liberal spirit, their hie 
sympathies, and their true charity towards men of 
the most opjX)site convictions in religion and theoloi^N. 
Here, in the house of ilis.s Castle, at Stnj)letou tll0^t^ 
he thought he would find rest and repose. Here be 
hoped for help in solving tho.sc honest doubts whicii 
never forsake the heart of an honest man. But it 
was too late. He was attacked by fever, and in a 
few days his w'cakened brain succumbed. Dreandiig 
of distant lands, of distant hopes, and tlistant fiieiids, 
the Eastern philosopher, the believer in tiie religion 
of the Veda, the sincere admirer of the religion of 
Christ, expired. 

Such was Rammohun Roy. to iny mind a truly 
great man. a man wdio did a truly groat work, and 
whose name, if it is right to prophesy, will be re¬ 
membered for ever, with some of his fellow-laboureis 
and followers, as one of the great benefactoi'S ol man¬ 
kind. 

I know that this opinion i.s not shared by those 
who think that nothing great ami nothing good can 
ever come out of India. What diH'ercnce, they say, 
is there between RAmniohun Roy and many ot those 
highly-educated, polished, liberal-minded gentlemen 
from Bengal whom we often see now in England, 
who laugh at idols, arc horrified at the idea of burning 
widows, and speak patronisingly ot the religion ot 

Christ? 

Surely the difference is very great. We know even 
in Eugland how easy it noiv is .to express opinions 
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and support rofonns for which men -were executed 
3CO years ago. excominuiiicated 2CO years ago. exe¬ 
crated 100 years ago. and called ugly names within 
the recollection of some of the ohler members of tbi.s 
assembly. 

The (Jerinan name for prince is Fur.^f. in English 
he who is always to the fore, he who courts 
the place of danger, the fii-st place in fight, the last 
in flight. Such a Furst wa,s Rjimmohun Itoy. a true 
prince, a real Rajah, if also, like meant 

originally the steersman, the man at the helm *. 

If however I was wrong in calling Raminohun Roy 
a really great iiiau, I wish that those who seem so 
jealous of greatness would at lea.st explain on what 
gntunds (lu ij would bestow that ancient title. 

An attempt was lately nia<le in America to find 
out the Hundred Greatest Men of the world. The 
juGCi's-s was a very simple one. Oreotness was settled 
hy a majority of votes. Lists of names w'oro printed 
and sent round to men of eminence in America ami 
Kurope, and whoever received the largest number 
of votes was admitted as one of the Hundred Greatest 
Men. The result wjis afterwards published in a 
splendid scries of portraits, each portrait followed 
by a biography. It is astonishing to see what names 
were put forward, nurl what names wore forgotten. 
Of course you see Napoleon the Great, and Avho could 
doubt that in one sense, as a clever soldier, as a bold 
diplomatist, ho was great; but read the niemoii'S of 
his Court, and you will coll him the smallest, the 
meanest, the most wretched of men. Or take another 
cose. Perhaps the greatest revolution in Europo was 

^ See £. C. Clark, PraoUcal Joritprudence, p. 81. 
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prorluced by the iuvcution of printing. WouM yo\i 
call the inventor of printing a great man? He <lid 
no more than what any carpenter might do—cutting 
an engraved block into smaller blocks, eacli contaiu* 
iiJir one letter. You inav call that clever, vou nmv 
even take a patent for it: but surely there is nothing 
groat in it. In fact, that title of Great Man has been 
used so recklessly that to nmst people it convoys no 
loug(*r any iiieauing at all. 

And yet I like to call Kaminohnn Koy a great man, 
using that wor<J, not as a chea{>, unmeaning title, but 
as conveying three essential elements of manly great¬ 
ness, namely, nuseljK*ihwft'<^ and Let 

us see whether Kaminoliuu Roy possessed m a higli 
degrc‘0 these three essentials. 

You know he gave up idolatry. Tliis may seem 
i(> us a very easy performance; but in India, a.s well 
as in Kurope, nothing is more sacred to a child than 
the objects which he sees his father worahlj), nothing 
dearer than the prayers which he has been taught by 
his iiKither to repeat with Ujdifted hands, long bolore 
he could repeat anytliing else. There is notlung so 
happy as the creed of chihlhood, nothing so dilHcult 
U> part with. And do not su[>]a>so that itlol-worship 
is more easily surreiulered. Idol is an ugly name, 
but it meant originally no more than an image. At 
first the image of a deity, like the image of a distant 
or departed friend, is only gazed at with a mixture 
of sadness and joy ; afterwards something like a real 
presence is felt, and good resolutions are soim*times 
formed IVom merely looking at the familiar features 
of a beloved face. And if at any time those who 
value such an image as their dearest treasure, pour 
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out tlu“ir sorrows before it. or implore it to fulfil some 
ariNious prayer, and if such a prayer is fulfilled once, 
or twice, or, it may be. a huiulred times out of two 
luindred, need we wonder that the A'cry image is 
bidieved to be endowed with miraculous power, nay 
that such faith remains unshaken, even if it be de- 
CHM'.l that it is bettor for us that certain prayei^ 
should not be fulfillctll We must remember what 
sacred images arc to millions of human l>eings even 
in ('hiistian countries, ninl we ahall then be better 
able to appreciate the unselfishness, the honesty, and 
the boltlness of a boy of sixteen who could bring 
himself to say, ‘ I will not worship what my father 
worships. I will not pray as my mother prays; I w'ill 
look out for a new God and for new prayers, if haply 
1 may find them.' 

Tliere was everything to induce Rammohun Roy 
to retain the religion of his fathers. It was an ancient 
religion, a national religion, and allowed an inde¬ 
pendent thinker greater freedom than almost any 
other religion. But openly to condemn and reject 
that r(digion, or at least its present form, involved 
more serious consequences in India than almost any¬ 
where else. It entailed not only censure and punish¬ 
ment, and the loss of the lovo of bis parents; it en¬ 
tailed loss of caste, expulsion from society, loss of 
property. All this Rummohun Ro}’ was prepared to 
face: and he had to face it. Ho w’as banished from 
his father 8 house once or twice; he wos insulted by 
his friends; his life was threatened, and oven in the 
streets of Calcutta he hod to walk about armed. 
Later in life his relations (his own mother) tritd 
to deprive him of his ca.ste, and indirectly of his 
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property, and it -was a mere accident tJjat the law 
deciile<l in his favotir. 

And remember that during all these struggles, and 
when he was left almost alone, he did not join any 
other community where, as a convert, ho might have 
been received with open arms and warm heaits. He 
never became a Mohammedan, ho never became a 
Christian, but ho remained to the en<l a Br:\hmau. a 
believer in the Veda, and in the One God who, as ho 
maintained, had been revealetl in the Veda, and 
especially in the Vedanta, long before he revealed 
himself in the Bible or in the Koran. 

He wished to reform his religion, not to reject it. 
His mother, we are told, was for a time hroken- 
hoarted about her son. It was she ■who, after the 
death of her eldest son (Ramtanu Roy), brought an 
action against Rammobun Roy to disinherit him as 
an apostate and infidel*. But her son bad the satis¬ 
faction, later in life, to hear from her own loving lips 
words which must have consoled him for many sor¬ 
rows. ‘Son,’ she said to him, a year before her death, 
‘you are right. But I am a weak woman, and am 
grown too old to give up those observances which are 
a comfort to mo.' This w’as said by her, before she 
set out on her last pilgrimage to Juggernaut, where 
she died. 

With such self-denying devotion did she conform 
to the rites of the Hindu religion, that she would not 
allow a female servant to accompany her to Jugger¬ 
naut, or any other provision to bo made for her 
comfort or support during the journey. When at I 
Puri, she occupied herself in sweeping the temple of 

* Lecture on BAinmobun Koy, by W. A<iani, Calcutta, 1879, p. 6. 
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the uncouth idol! Tier son knew nil this, nnd he bore 
with her, n-» she had borne with him. Perhaps ho 
knew that the hideous idol which she worshipped in 
the fetid air of his temple. Juffgernnut, as we call it, 
wa.s oii;;innlly callctl Jai'anm^tha, which means * Lord 
of the World;’ and that He. the Lord of the World, 
the true .Tagnniiatha. would hear her prayers, even 
though addressed to Juggernaut, the uncouth image. 

In all those trials Uammohun Koy had nothing to 
support him but Ins l>elief in the Vetia, and that very 
still, that very small voice within, which is better 
than the Ve<la, le tter than any snere«l book. And I 
say again, a man who is rea<ly to sacrifice everything 
for the voice of truth, wlio submits to bo called a 
sceptic, a heretic, an nthei.st, even by his dearest 
frienfls. is an unselfish, an honest, a bold man,—is a 
great man, in the best souse of the word. 

There is a quiet courage, a simple straightfonvard- 
ness ill all Ih'immohun Hoy s acts. Sumo of his 
friends have misunderstood him, and claimed him for 
a .Mohammedan, or a Christian. Ho said himself, ju.st 
before ho set out for Europe, that on his death each 
sect, the Christian, the Hindu, and the Mohammedan, 
would claim him ns their own, but that he belonged 
to none of them. His real religious sentiments are 
embodied in a pamphlet, written and printed in his 
life-time, but, according to his injunction, not pub¬ 
lished till after his death. This work discloses his 
belief in the unity of the Deity, his infinite power, 
his infinite goodness, and in the immoiiolity of tbo 
soul^ 

‘ C.-\ 1 cotU Review. Dee. 1S4.1;, pp. 387-389, Th® title of the work as 
Uicru givou t«, Tuhfatu’l-Mawabhidln, or ‘Present to MonotboisU.’ 
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With such a faith nothing wotild have hern ca'i.-r 
for him than to do what so many of his coiiiitr\ uicii, 

even the most enlightened, are still content to do,_ 

to remain silent on doctrines which do not concern 
them; to shrug their shoulilers at miracles and 
legends; and to submit to observances which, though 
distasteful to themselves, may he looked upon as 
possibly useful to oehei3. 

^\ ith sucii an attitude towards religion, he miglit 
have led a happy, quiet. rc.sj>ectahle, useful life, ami 
his conscience need not have smitten him more than 
it seem.s to have smitten many others. But he woul.l 
not. He might part with his old nu.ther in silent 
love and pity, but towanls the ro.st of the world 
he wished to apj)ear as what he was. Ho would 
not say that he believed in three gods, when ho 
believed in Ouo God only; he would not call idols 
symbols of the Godhead; he would not have ritual, c 
because it helped the weak; he would not allow 
Suttee because it was a time-hallowed cu.stom. spring¬ 
ing Iroin the true love of a wife for a dea<l husband. 
Ho w’ould have no comproini.sing, no economising, no 
playing with words, no shifting of responsibility iVom 
Lis own shoulders to others. And therefore, what¬ 
ever narrow-minded critics may say, I say once more 
that Ruiiimohun Koy was an unselfish, an honest, a \ 
bold man—a great man in the highest sense of the word- 
And mind, 1 do not say that the world is poor in men 
as great as Kammohun Koy, and I know full well that 
many of them pass away unheeded, and leave behind 
them no name, no fame, no monument. But what is 
that? It only shows that the world is richer in good 
and great men than we thought it was. 
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B\it why should we grudge their greatness and 
their fame to those whom the world likes to honour? 
Go into a great library if you wish to know the 
incunirig of the iininortality of a name. Go into 
Westminster Abbey if you wish to know the value 
of a crumbling monument. True imimiitivlity is tlio 
immortality of the work done by man, which notlung 
can make undone, which lives, works on, grows on 
for over. 

It does good to to remember and to honour 

the names of our ancestors and beuelactors, but to 
thmii, depend tipon it, the highest reward was not 
thi! hope of fame, but their faith in themselves, their 
faith in their work, their faith that nothing really 
good can ever perish, and that Right and Reason must 
in the end prevail. 

I have no doubt that when Raminolnin Roy mut¬ 
tered his last prayer and drew his last breath at 
Stapleton Grove, ho knew that, happen wdiat may, 
his work would live, ami idolatry would dio. That 
was the chief object of his life, and small as tho rc- 
sxilta which ho achieved might scorn to others, ho 
knew full well that all living seeds aro small. 

I am more doubtful about his belief in tho diviuo 
origin of tho Veda. It seems to mo as if ho chietly 
used his arguments in support of tho rovcalod cha¬ 
racter of tho Veda as an answer to his opponents, 
fighting them, so to say, with their own weapons. 
But however that may be. it is quite clear that this 
very dogma, this llttlo want of honesty or thorough¬ 
ness of thought, retailed move than anything ciso 
the natural growth of his work. 

After the Rajah’s death tho Church which ho had 
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foiin<lc<l, tlic eo-cfllk-fl Ik-a}iinn-Sam;ij, lan^qii.],, ,1 jor 
want of new interests and for want of a real J„ ad. 
iJiinng the next seven or eight years, its chief repre- 
sentauve was Pandit Pam Chandra Vnl3-d.agi.d., one 
ol Karnmoliun Koy s earliest disciples; while its nia- 
"-ants "-ou supplied l,v the (;™e,c.iev of 
iMaik.math Jagore. tlie same wlio erected the inoim- 
meut to the memory of Kainmohiiii Kov in tlie Arno s 
\ ale Cemetery at Bristol, and who hiinself lies bnried 
in Ken.'^al Green. I knew him well vhile he was 
.-taymg at Paris, and living there in good roval stvle. 
Jle was an enlightened, lilieral-minded man, but a 
man ot this world rather than of the next. 

Dvarkanath Tagore, however, became a still o-reatcr 
henefactor of the Hrahma-Samaj. though in.lhectlv 
through his son, DcLendranath Tagore, who is .still 
alive, though he has for many years left the world 
preferring to live hy himself in perfect solitude, and’ 
devoted to meditation, and to the contemplation of 
the Divine Spirit, within and without. He, being a 
young man of considerable wealth, suddenly, at the 
age ot twenty, saw the vanity of all eartlily ideasures, 
and determined to devote the rest of his life to a 
search alter truth, to a constant meditation on the 
things which arc not seen, and chiefly to the dis- 
<Mvcry and recovery of his own true self in the Divine 
Self. He started a Society called the Truth-teaching 
Society, the Tattva-bodbini Sabhil, which lasted from 
1839 to 1839, while its journal, the Tattva-hodhini 
Iatrik 4 , still continues to appear. 

He was soon attracted towards the Brithma-Samaj *, 

drao4.l. jomed the 13ruhm..S«nii io 1638; Jcording a 
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ntul bis^ Accession pave fresh life to it. In 1S43 a new 
covenant was intro^lucc^l. bv which each inoinbor of 
the Ibahina-Sninaj bouml himself to pive up idolatry 
nltogether, nml to cultivate daily prayer, addressed 
to the Chio (lod whose attributes were now more 
clearly defined b 

Ihit a still more iinpmtant stop was soon to follow. 
Didniuliaiiath Tagores fervent soul was not satisfied 
with the \’eda. or with any book that was to tell him 
once for all what to believe, and what not to believe. 
Doubts also seem to have arisen in his mind as to the 
giounds on which human beings couhl over take upon 
t licunselves tlie right to ascribe a divine origin, in the 
miiaculous souse of that word, to any book whatso¬ 
ever. Nor have 1 the least doubt that here, for the 
liist time, the learning of the West began to toll on 


iHa<!o 1>T Dobendran^th himself, bo <1i() r>oi join tbo (^ocietT i\\\ 

iK^i. Thu fuiiiiilation of tUu TiUtvA-bo«Uiinl S^ibLa it datod hy 
hi 1S42, inf^toncl uf 1839. 

^ KitracU fr«*cn tlu’ IlmbniAio Covenant of the year 1843 (ico 
liriof l]ii*t<iry of the CMctitla nriibnin SamAj * from jAounry 1830 !«> 
I)oix’iiiber 18^1^, CftlciittA, tSOS, j'p. 8 ; aud Pandit SivaiiAth SAstri, 

*Svsv lii«pcii>atiuii/ |>. u:—^ 

•Pir»t Vow s lly lovini; God and by p«rformin|j the worhi which Uo 
InvcA. I will worvhipOod tho Creator, iho Preiicrvor. and tho Dc^trvyor. 
tho Giver of aalvation. tho Oinniscient, tho Oinuiprosont, Uie BHaaful, 
ibu G<Hxb tho Koriulc^a, tho One only without a lecond. 

*Sec-uid Vow : 1 w*IU worship no created object aa tho Creator. 

*1 hii <i Vow : Except tho day of pickne»a or tribulation, every day, the 
mind beiu^ uiidi^iurUxl, 1 wU) onga^^o it iu lovo and ronoratlon ofOod. 

* Fourth Vow : 1 will oxuri myitdf U> porfonn rij^htcoue doeda. 

'Fifth Vow : 1 win bo careful to ketp mytelf fi»iu vicioos deeds. 

'Sixth Vow: If. through tho influence of pauion, I have committed 

any vice, I will, wishing rodempiionfrom it, l»o careful not to do it again. 

* Seventh A'ow : Every year, and on tho occasion of every happy 
domestic ovent, 1 will bcaUiw gifts u|>oq tho Brfthma-SamAj. 

*Gruut sue, O God, power to ubtfervo iho dutioi of this great faith.* 
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the religion of the East. The Vcila.®, as I rcniaiked 
before, were little stticlied in Bengal, yet in all con- 
trovei-sies with Europeans these unknown \ euus weie 
always quoted as the highest authority in all iiintteis 
of faith. Thus, when the burning of widows was to 
be abolished, the Brahmans simjdy quoted a veix* 
from the Rig-Veda in support of it. This, tli«y 
thought, was enough, and so it was indee<l in tlie 
eyes of the law, which had promised protection to all 
established religious practices of the Hindus. We 
know now that the lines quoted from the Rig-Veda 
were garbled, an<l that, so far from enjoining the 
burning of widows, the Veda presupposes the oj'po.-'ite 
custom. 

I tried to explain to you why it was so difiieult for 
European scholars to gain a knowledge of tlie Veda. 
All other Sanskrit ifsy. were freely communicated to 
Engli.shmen resident in India, but not the MSS. of the 
^■eda. And oven in cases where such MSS. had fallen 
into the hands of barbarians, the I’audits declined to 
translate them for them. Colehrooko alone seems to 
have overcome all these dilhculties, and his Essays 
‘ On the Vedas, or the Saere<i Writings of the Hindus,’ 
though published in 1805, are stiU extremely valuable. 

When Rarnmohun Roy was in Loudon, he saw at 
the British Museum a young Oerman scholar, Fried¬ 
rich Rosen, busily engaged in copying MSS. of the 
Rig-Veda. The Ihijah was surprised, but he told 
Rosen that he ought not to waste his time on the 
Hymns, but that he should study the text of the 
Upanishads. 

Rosen, however, knew better. He published a 
specimen of the Hymns of the Rig-Veda in 1830, 
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wliich gcivo Knropofin sclioJars the first idra of what 
those ancient byinns really wore. Unfortunately lie 
Jicil socui atlcr. aii<l onlv the fii>t book of the Kiir- 
Aviih finished by him, and published after his 
death in 

When l^varkaiiAtlj Ta”oro came to Paris, he found 
nu‘ tliere in l ^4j copyiiii; the text aiul coininentary of 
the l{iu'-\’eda. and tliere can be little doubt that his 
son Deliendianath heard from his father that Kuro- 
pean scholars had hegnn in ^mod earnest the study of 
tin- Vecla, and that its halo of unapproachable sanctity 
wonlil soon disappear. Debeinhanath 'I'agore, not 
knowing much of Vc<lic literature, in order to satisfy 
his own mind, sent four young Hrahmans to l^enures 
aiiout 1^*4,') or 1X46, to study the Vedas under some of 
the most learned theologians of that Iinlian seat of 
lea riling. 

Interesting a.s tlie Vedas are to \is, as lu.storical 
documents, for they <lnte from at least 1500 n.c.. and 
give us an insight into the origin and growth of re¬ 
ligion umsurpasseil by any other literature, no one in 
his senses would for one moincut claim for them n 
superhuiiinn origin. After the report ma<lo by the 
four students after their return from Benares to Cal¬ 
cutta, Debondianath Tagore did not besitato, and in 
1X50 the Ibuhina-Saiiiaj solemnly, pronounced the dc- 
tbi onemeut of the Veda. 

There is nothing analogous to this in the whole 
history of religion, but this bold step, far from endan¬ 
gering the Brabma-Samaj, really put now life into its 
members. The Bruhina-Sainaj was now a Church 
without a Bible, and BebendranAth Tagore, its loader, 
felt inspired with new hopes and higher aspirations. 
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There vras nothing now hetwoon him aiu] liis God, 
an<J iu this state of mind, not of despair, l.ut of fervent 
laith. ho revised the 13 rahinaic Covenant, and wrote 
and published his Iiici!i}iift-(lhnvma *, or the reli>'’ioii 
of the one true God. After finishing this work, tlie 
young Saint retired for a time to the solitude of the 
mountains, to be alone with himself and with liis God. 

\ou see here how among all tlje books wliieh arc 
supposed to be held sacred by the people of India, it 
was the IVt/o alone, not the hhagavata Pura»<a or 
any other Piin'i /a, that troubled the mind of those re¬ 
ligious refornierH. Por tliem the Pur:\//us had no sneh 

• In i Sso i-Oiinl o.l , C.ali-.At.t, i S'.9 . 

we find the Brilmu.<IJj.-,rniav,yii o( K.iiih, .it 

(j) Otti, Bra)itna vA vkaui idam uiiU, niin^at kiwAwiiislt, lad 
idavA sarvata AjfriV/jt. 

(a) Ta <1 eva nity.im vulfiAm anantam ^ivam avatantraAi n’ravayavain 
ck&ui ovudviilyaAi rarvavy^jji parvaniyaDtri Kurv.i^rayam earvavit 
va^aktiuiad dharuaarn pAr«au 4 a|>ratio)am iti. 

($) Kkiuya ta 9 yaivuj;;uanayd jA\ratrikaiu aihikavn /.'a aubham blia- 
vatl. 

(4) Tasmin ta.ija priyakiVrja^Adbaiiarn X*a iadnpA^anam cva. 

A fter that foDavrs the Brlbniadhanfia^'raLa/ja^ i.o. the coven a*it to 
be eigneti by new members 

ABiuia Brdhmadlufcvmavt^c vitva^ya BrAhmadharmavl^am 

(1) God aJono exjBtvd {n the bc^dtiuin;;, and He created thia universe* 

(a) Ife if intelligunt, tufitiite, beijevo)eiit, denial, ^'ovoroor «»f the 
nnivcr»e, albktiowing, omnipotent, refuge of all, devoid of lindM, i 
unuiutable, alr>ne, without a M*C4»iid» all-powerful, aeircxi»Uriit, and / 
beyond coDiparii<oa. 

(3) By wonhippin;^ Him and Him alone we can attain the highest 
good in tliifl life and in the next* 

(4) To love liiifi and to do the work® He loves constitiitcis this 
Worship. 

By declaring my belief in the above coinbiDe<l four fumlamcntal 
principle® of Brahmaism I accept it a® my faitli, See Bandit Sivuiulth 
HA-tri, *Now Dispouiation/ p. la. 
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interest. They knew what stuff they w’ere made of. 
Tliev iiiiijht be useful for women ami children, they 
mi^dit coiilniu pains of truth which every Briihuia 
would value', but their childish legends could never 
stand in the wav of men like Debendranfith Tagore. 
Docs that show that tho Vcila was dcml and forgotten, 
anil that the true reliuiou of modern India must be 
studi<-d in the Ihirfums or Tantras ? 

Kvfii after the fall of tho Veda, do not suppose that 
tlie leligituis reformers of India discariled it altogether. 
Tli<-y deprived it of its Divine Right, but they seemed 
to value it all tho inorc, and they preserved all that 
tlii-y thought worth preserving in it, particularly the 
I’paiiisliads. 

When challenged by the Rev. J. Mullens, a mission¬ 
ary of tho London Missionary i^ociety, ns to the new 
prineii)les of the belief of the Rrahmns, Dehendranath 
replied: ‘The doctrines of the I^ahmas, or spiritual 
woishippci'3 of (jod, whom I sup])oso you mean by 
modern Vedantists, are founded upon a broader and 
more unexceptionable bn.sis than the scriptures of a 
single religious donoiniiuition on earth. Tho volume 
of Nature is open to all, and that volume contains a 
revelation clearly teaching, in strong ami legible cha¬ 
racters, the great truths of religion and morality; and 
giving us as much knowledge of our stato after death 
as is necessary for the attainment of future blessed¬ 
ness, yet adapted to tho present stato of our mental 
faculties. Now, os the Hindu roligiou contains notions 
of God and human duty which coincide with that 

‘ 'Tho Puraiit ond tho Tanirao aro Shaatras, bocauno they aUo pro* 
claim tho unity of God/ lUiuuuoLun traiisluUou of tho 

l8hu]>auialiad» 
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revelation, we have availed ourselves of works wliicli 
are the great depositaries of the national faith, asul 
which have the advantage of national association on 
their side, for disseminating the principles of pure 
religion among our countrymen h’ 

The time will come, I hope, when scholars in India 
will study the Veda, as we study it in Europe, namolv 
as an historical record of the highest value in the his¬ 
tory of religion; but even then I trust that in Imlia 
the Veda wU always retain its peculiar position as 
the oldest Look which, fur the first time, told the in¬ 
habitants of that country of a world beyond this 
world, of a law beyond human laws, and of a Divine 
Ijeing in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being. 

If we may judge of Sacred Books by their fruits, 
then the life of such a man as Ili'uninohun Koy, who 
professed to bo entirely guided by the Veda, would 
bear high testimony indeed to the intrinsic value of 
that oldest among all Sacred Books of the Aiyan 

race, however crude, childish, unscientific it niaj’ seem 
to us. 

Still more interesting, however, will it be to study 
and examine the lives of Iiis disciples and followers, 
who no longer looked upon the Veda or any other '' 
book as divinely or miraculously revealed, and to ; 
whom the Veda had become simply a venerable book 
by the side of other venerable books, in order to find 
out whether a kind of heavenly halo is really indis¬ 
pensable in order to secure to Eternal Truth an en¬ 
trance into the heart and an iuHuence on the acts of 
mail; or whether, as some believe, Truth, Eteinal 
* * Britif llistor; of iLc Calcutta BrAhuia-SainAj,’ 1868. p. 13. 
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'rmth, roquiros no croclentinls, iMitisto rule tho Tvorlcl 
in hvv own nay. is to be welco)nccl all the more 

warmly when she appeals to the hunr^an lunrt, iin- 
a<lorne(l by priestly hniios, and clad only in her own 
.simplicity, beauty, and majesty. 

To Kummolmn Koy the Vcvla was true, because it 
was <livine ; to his foliowei^s it was divine, because 
it was true. And which of the two showed the gi eatcr 
laith ? 

1 have thus tried, and I hope not quite in vain, to 

enlist your sympathy, your real re.spect and love, for 

that gtvat religious reformer of India. Ibitnmohun 

lioy. In In<Ha his name has been enrolled in the 

book of the prophets; and I hope that in ftiluvo some 

at least of those who have kiiullv listened to ino to- 

% 

night will allow to this true Aryan nobleman a place 
atnong those who deserve to be called great and 
good. 
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APPENDIX. 


There is a letter, supposed to have been written by 
Ilainuiohun Roy shortly before he loft Ln;^ljitiil loi 
1 ' ranee, aiul addressed to Mr. Cordon of (.'alcnlta. It 
was first published after the Kajalfs ihath in llo* 
Athtnaeutn, Oct. 5 , by Mr. Sundford Arnot, wlio 

had acted as the Kajahs secretary duiin;4 his ,slay 
in England. It was ropu))li.'>hcd by .Mi^s Mary (. lu- 
penter iu ‘The Last Days of the llajah Uainniolinn 
Key,’ London, i 866 , p. 249. Although the relations 
between the R:\jah un<l his secretary were not very 
friendly towards the end of the Kajalis visit to 
England, there is nothing in that lette r to betray 
any unfriendly feeling. N\ liether the llajali wrote 
or dictated the whole of it may be doubtecl, but 
to reject the whole as a fabrication would he going 
much too far. See letters from John Hare in 7 oho, 
Oct. 28, 1833; from S. Arnot, Nov. 23, 183 V* bom 
J. Hare, Dec. 11, Arnot states tliat after 

the Rajah’s return from Paris, both his mind and hotly 
seemed to he losing their tone ami vigour, that his 
manners were changed, ami his language became 
violent and coarse. His friends at Brii)tob howesei, 
perceived nothing of this. 


•Uy dear Fiiiend, 

‘In conformity with the wish you have frequently 
expressed, that I shouhl give you an outline of my 
life, I have now the pleasure to give you iho lollowing 
very brief sketch. 

‘ My ancestors were Brahmins of a high order, and, 
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from time immrmoriftl, were devote<l to the rc-lIgiou9 
duties of their race, down to my fifth progenitor, w’ho 
about ono hundred and forty years ago gave up 
spiritual exorcises for worldly pursuits and aggran¬ 
disement. His descendants ever since have follow'ed 
his example, and, according to the usual fate of 
courtiers, with various success, sometimes rising to 
lionoijr and sometimes falling; sometimes rich au<l 
sometimes poor; sometimes excelling in success, some¬ 
times niisciable through disappointment h 

‘ But my matemnl ancestors, being of the sacerdotal 
onler by profession ns well as by birth, and of a 
family than which none holds a higher rank in that 
profession, have up to the present day uniformly 
adhered to a life of religious observances and devo¬ 
tion, preferring peace and tranquillity of mind to tho 
excitements of ambition and all tho allurements of 
worhlly grandeur. 

‘ In conformity with the usage of my paternal race, 
and the wish of iny father*, 1 studied tho Persian and 
Arabic languages—these being indispensable to those 
who attached themselves to tho courts of tho Mo- 
hainincdon princes; and agreeably to tho usage of 
my maternal relations. 1 devoted myself to the study 
of the Sanskrit and tho theological works written in 
it, which contain tho body of Hindoo literature, law, 
and religion. 

\\ hen about tho age of sixteen I composed a manu- 

' RAmmohun'i ^andrathcr fiUwl posU of importftneo »t the Court of 
MnrfliadAbed, tho copitAl of the Suubah of BvngaL Bis father, RAm. 
kAiit Roy, loft Wurshadalwid and lived at RAdhAnagore, io the district 
of llurdwnn, where ho had landed property, the patrimony of tho family. 

• IlamkAnt Roy. *4.0.1790. 
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script calling in question the vali-lit}- of the idolatrous 
system of the Hindoos. This, together with my 
known sentiments on that subject, having produced 
a coobiess between me and my iininediato kindreil. 
I proceeded on my travels, and passed througli dif¬ 
ferent countrie.s, chic6y within, but some beyond, the 
bounds of liindo.stan, with a feeling of great avei^ion 
to the establishment of tlie Kriti.sh power. When 
I bad reached the age of twenty, my father reralled 
mo, and re.stored me to his favour; after which I fir.-'t 
saw and began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainti d with their 
laws and form of government. Einding them generally 
more intelligent, more stca<ly, and moderate in their 
conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and 
became inclined in tljeir favour, fueling persuaded 
that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would hunl 
more speedily and surely to the amelioration of tho 
native inhabitants; and I cnjoycil the conlidenco of 
several of tliem even in their public eaj)acity. ily 
continued controversie.s with tho lirahmins on tho 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my 
interference with their custom of burning widows 
and other pernicious practices, revived and increased 
their animosity again.st me; and through their in- 
tluence with my family, my father was again obliged 
to withdraw his countenance openly, though his 
limited pecuniary support was still continued to 
‘ After my father’s death, I opposed the advocates 
of idolatry with still gieater bohiness. Availing my¬ 
self of the art of printing, I published various works 
and pamphlets against their errors, in the native and 
foreign languages. This raised such a feeling against 
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me. that I wa.s at la.st «leseite«l by every person except 
two or lliree Scotch tViomls, to whom, ami the nation 
to wliich they belong;. I always feel grateful. 

‘The onjumi which I took in all mv controversies 
was. not tliat of opposition to Bralimiiiism, but to 
tiio pervoi>ion of it; ami I eich-avoureil to show that 
the iilolatry of the lhahmius was contrary to tlie 
practice of their ancestors, ami the principles of tlio 
jiucieiit books ami autluuitics which they j)rofess to 
n-vero ami obey. ^ Nolwitlistamling the violence of 
tlie opposition ami the resi.stanco to iny opinions, 
sevtriul highly respectable persons, both among my 
own relations ami others, began to ailopt the same 
sentiments. 

‘ I now felt a strong wish to visit l-'uvopc. nml obtain, 
by personal observation, a move thorough insight into 
its nmnners, customs, religitni, nml political institu¬ 
tions. I refraincil. however, from carrying this inten¬ 
tion into ellect until the friemls who coinci*lcd in my 
sentiments should bo increased in number and strength. 
My expectations having been at length realised, in 
November, I oinbarked for Englaml, as tho dis- 

cus.sion of tho East-India Company’s Charter was 
expected to come on. by which tho treatment of tho 
natives of India, and its future government, would bo 
determined for many j’cars to come; and an appeal 
to the King in Council, against the abolition of tho 
practice of burning widows, was to bo heard before 
tho Privy Council; and His Majesty tho Emperor 
of Delhi lm<l likewise commissioned mo to bring 
before tho authorities in England certain encroach¬ 
ments on his rights by the East-India Company. 
1 accordingly arrived in England in April, 
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T HAD just snifl wli.it I wislie*! to saj- about Roj.ah 
X KauiinoJjun Hoy. wlien I received the news ol‘tlje 
death of Kesliub Chunder Sen, his <levote<l follower 
and successor. Whereas I knew Kimmohun Roy in 
the spirit only, I knew Keshuh Chunder Sen both in 
the spirit and in the flesh. We were true friends 
throu^'h goo.l and evil days, and I little expected that 
he would leave this busy world before me. The time 
to give a full account of Keshub Chunder Sen s life 
and life-work has hardly come ns yet. Many little 
things must be lorgotten before his true greatness can 
icali.sed. lUit tliore aro certain impressions wbicli 
Ijo hiiH ]elt on our memories which, if not rcoordc<i 
at once, may fade away and be lost. Of his life, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, I know little, and the 
ittle I know. I know from his Indian friends only, 
with whom all responsibility for dates and I'acts must 
rest. Rut there are some hidden phases of his inner 
life which I know better perhaps than even his bust 
friends in India. In his very last letter, which h.; 
wrote at Simla on the 20th Juno, 1883. he said: ‘Our 
affinity is not only ethnic, but in the highest degree 
spiritual, which often draws you into my heart ami 
makes me enjoy the pleasures of friendly inteicouise. 

VOL, II. „ *' 
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I forgot the .li^tance. an<l feel we are very near each 
otlu ” These Himalayas ahlaze with India's ancient 
glory constaiitlv remind me of you. and as I lead joui 
Lectures on •xvli<if r<nt it ic'U'h n< r in the 
veramla of my little house iu the morning. I feel so 
intensely the presence ot your spirit in me that it 
seems 1 am not reading your book, hut talking to you 
and you are talking to me in deep spirit-iutercnui-se.' 

How. ver. lietor*- I can give a few records of our 
spiiit-intcrcourse, I must try to give a slight sketch of 
tlie outward life of my friend, at least so far as it bears 
on his spiritual growth. I have no doubt we shall 
soon have a long hiography, ttdling us ot his ancestors, 
of his childhooil. his youth, his inaidiood. full of ilates, 
full of facts, full of anecdote.s. I <lo not wish to unti- 
eipate these chronielers, who so olteii tell us the veiy 
things that ought to be forgotten ; and not always tho 
things which it is right to remember. All 1 teel in¬ 
clined to do is to give some slight frame to hold tho 
portrait of the man. 

Keshub Chnnder Sen, in Sanskrit Kc.»ava /fandra 
Sena, died on the «th of January, i«N 4 - at the ago of 
4(S, having been born on the lyth of November, 
Though sprung from one of tho orthodox Vaidya 
laiuilies in Bengal, Kuropenn intluoncos had reached 
and permeated his home for at least two generutiona 
before his birth. His grandfather, Kam Comul Sen, 
is known to Sanskrit scholars as the friend of Horace 
Ilayman WiLsou.nud as the author of a useful Bongali 
Dictionary. Ih'im Comul Sen had four eons, the accond 
being Peary Mohun Sen, for some time Diwiiu of tho 
Calcutta Mint. This Peary Mohun Sen had three sons, 
and the second of them was Keshub Chuuder Sen. 





KrsiU'B CnCNDCR SEX. 

The gran.lfethor, KA,,. Comul Sen, wa. oTi.h n.lv on 
r«..UJ> iiitmiati- tenns witli Tiotossor I[ H Wii...,- 
aii.l the latte, ulteu apoke of hia old Irieu.l in le, 
alieet.ou sue , as one sehlom hears n„,v f,..,,, 
mouths ct old Indian Civil Servants when speakii... of 
tLeir native sulioiainates. But K:*in Con.ul Scu^'u.. 
inaiiiea tliiou-h Jife u thorough Hin.lu, strictly ortho¬ 
dox ami immiicly conscientious in the disehai-e ofhis 
religious duties: nor was Wilson the man to ibree his 
own theologicnl opini<„i.s o,i his fricn.L so Ion- as lie 
knew that hecouM trust him as an liom-t m.-m. Hr 
King Director of the Min,, appointed Ih.m Comul Sen 
to the re.-pouMhle oHice of Bullion Keeper. He alter- 
^vanls heeame Diwaii of the M int. Cashie r of tlie Bank 
and ^aUye Secretary of the Asiatic Society. In his’ 
o hee ol Dnvan he ^yas succeeded hy ),i> Km. Pearv 
. ohun Sen. The oHice hccaiuc almost heroditnrv iii 
the fanuly, devolving, after the father s death, on a 
.younger brother, and after his <leaih on Balm Jadumith 
Sen, a cousin ol Keshuh Chunder Sen. When his 
cousin ha.l to resign, Ke^hub Chunder Sen was pie- 
vailed upon to officiate for a time as Diwan of the 

Mint until the Diwunship was transleried to the faiiiilv 
of the Dutts of Kaiiibagun. ^ 

"We thus see lunv in Kesliub Chunder Sens family 
-BurojK-an enlightenment and Ei)gli..h j-rinciides of 
ffioruhty vvoro unitvd with strong Hindu pal.iolisn. 
and oithodoxy. Ho was brought up ns a Hhukta, that 
IS ^ a hoy who would bathe every morning, put on .a , 
dhoti, and have his bmly anointc<l with sandal¬ 
wood powder. When he was ten, his father died, and ' 
Keshuh t^-as brought up by his uncle, tl.ouyh he hud 
also the bcueht of retaining through life Cat* loving 

E ^ 
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cnro of n inotlu-v who still survives him. She stood at 
his <lrath-he<l. Ininentin;; that she, poor sinner, should 
he left hehind while the dearest jewel of her heart was 
heino i>luekeil away from her. ‘ Doti t say so, dear 
mother,’ he replied. ‘Where ran there bo another 
mother like vou 1 .Ml that is oood in me I have in- 
hii-ited Irom' you; all that I call my own is yours.’ 
So savin" he took the dust of her feet and put it upon 

his 

As n hoy Koshuh Chniulcr Son wns admittod into 
tlie Heneali Patshnla (pa/Z/a'ida). an elementary school, 
fiom which he ]>roe«-eded to the Hindu College, and 
afterwards to the Hindu Metropolitan College under 
Captain Kirhnrdson. His success at school seems to 
have been varviii". his weak point being throiigbout 
inathematie.s. * When bej.dned the Presidency College 
lie does not seem to have distinguished himself, though 
he remained in the College ns an ex-studont. devoting 
his attention to hist(»ry. logic, psyehohigy. nnd zoology. 
His favourite hooks were Shakespeare, Milton, and 
Bueoii ; ami so ardent had hoen his devotion to his 
.Studies tli.at those who knew him, after he had left 
the College and when he went to Bombay iu 1864, 
described him as a palo. tall, and slender youth. 

He developed at an early time a strong taste for 
actin". Wc are told that ho acted Hamlet in his 
native village (tlarifa, now Gouripore), tho part of 
l.nertes being taken by his young friend, now his i)ro- 
hahlc successor. Protap Chunder MozJundar. Ho also 
was a clever juggler, and occasionally performed iu 
that capacity, passing himself ott as an Englishman. 
Ifut ho soon began his career of public usefulness. In 
JH55 he established uu Evening School for the children 
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of working men, and tins was continued witli great 
success till iSjS. 

In i«j6 he was inarriecl to a very voung girl, the 
marriage being cchd.rated with the usual j.omp, H,- 
himself disapproved of all extravagance, and he telK 
us how his thoughts began at that time to turn into a 
new direction. ‘ I entered t lie world,' lie .savs, “witli 
a.'^cetic ideas, and my hoDcymotm was spent amid 
austerities in the house ot the Lord.’ This continued 
for three or four years, during wliieh lime he heeainc 
an anient sturJent of the Lihle. helped hy the Kev. T. 
H. Ihirne, Domestic Cliaplain to lii.shop Cotton. ]f 
any one could have persuaded Keshuh Cliunder Sen to 
become a Christian, it would have been the large- 
hearted iJishop Cotton. But this was not to be, and 
we may well believe that KeshubChunder Sen, strug¬ 
gling all his lile alter truth, was a more iuiiuessivc 
lesson to his countrymen than he would have been 
if be had been received and kept within the fold of 
the English Church. 

Keshuh Chuudiu- Sen soon became attracted bv the 
Brahma-Saiuaj, the Society founded by Bdmmoliun 
li^jy, tbe early hi.story of which I have tried to di?scribo 
before. The exact date of his joining that Society has 
been much discusserl. Jt was suppo.scd to be 
but in a letter to Miss Collet, dated Nov. 2^. be 

wrote, ‘I became a Brahma in '"■hen Debeiidra- 

natb Tagore was in the Hills.' This was from .S’aka 
177*^ to *Vaka 17H0, A.D. during the time 

of the mutiny. Dcbendranath retired to the Hima- 

‘ 'Tlie New Dispeneetion enit tho S-ldhlran Drillima-Sfini.aj.' »>y 
Pandit bivanUtb Sastri. il.A., Madras, i88l, pp. 6, 15 ; -Liljerol,' .March 
16. 3 i . 1884. 
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]avn-^ in after three yoai^s of solitary con- 

ti'iiiplation vetnrnc^l to Calcutta h 

The fact was not, howevc^r, much known to the 

pulilic till after Deheiuiranath's return. Unfortunately 

tlic orh^inal docunuoit, written in Bengali by his own 

han*h ill whicli ho declared that Brahmaism was the 

only true reliirion in tlic world, and avowed his faitli 
% 

in th(‘ holy Brahma Uhanna, is lost. But the date is 
of less cousocjuence than the cause of his joining the 
Ihnhina-Sniiiaj. 

The lime had come for him to he formnllv initiate<l 
in the Iuy^torics of Ins ancestral religion, but Keshub 
Chiindrr Sen declined to submit to any idolatrous 
rites, and it was the pei'secution of his own family 
which at that time drove him to seek refuge and ad¬ 
vice witli Dtdiendranath Tagore. Tlicir lii‘st meeting 
was the beginning of a long friomlship between the 
man of fifty amJ the young disciple of twenty, a 
fiiend.^hip whicli. tiiough outwardly severed for a time, 
lasted in their hearts till it was scvercil at last by 
Keshub Chumler Sen’s death. J.lcbendrnnuth Tagore 
was a rich man, niul he enabled Keshub Chumler Sen 
to maintain himself at Calcutta, and to work for the 
cause thev both had at heart. \Vc soon hear of tho 
voumr convert at the head of a Brilhiim school, which 
was linally established on the second floor of the 
Brnhiua-Samaj. Here two lectures were given every 
week, one in Bengali by Debendranuth Tagore, tho 
other in English by Keshub Chuiulor Sen. 

About the same time wo find Keshub Chunder Sea 
superintending the porfonuanco of a Bengali play, 

^ * FnUh am) Pro){;rcsi of Uie lira hum-Sam ilj.’ hy P. C. Moxmudar^ 

CaIckitU, iSSi, 19a. 
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wi ltten by Umesh Churulra Mitra. an^l called Bidlmba 
Bibaha Is'atak, ‘The Marriage of the M'idow.’ This 
play had a great success at the time, being intended to 
influence public opinion in favour of widow-mai riagcs. 

In the same year, Nov. i, 1859. Keshub Chunder 
Sen was appointed to a clerkship in the Bjink of 
Bengsil. at a salarj* of .^£'36 a year, which wa.s soon 
raised to j£' 6 o. His appointment left him sufficient 
li'isure to pui-aue bis favourite studies, to write, ami 
even to lecture in public. His first tract, which 
appeared in i860, was called. ‘ Young Bengal, this is 
for you.’ In 1860 we hear of his meeting Mr. Dyson 
at Krishnaghur, in a public disputation on tlie merits 
of Christianity and the Brahma religion. In the same 
year he accompanied Dehendrunath Tagore and his 
son Satyendranath to Ce3don, 

In 1861 Keshub Chunder Son gave up his po.st in 
the Bank of Bengal, having now detcTmine<l to devote 
his life to the religious regeneration of his countiy. 
Speaking of that period of his life, he sa^’s • : ‘I do not 
believe in an absentee Lord. God is unto us all an 
ever-pre.sent Deity. A-s I .saw my God, I naturally 
asked him where I shouM go to find means of subsi.st- 
once and satisfy my hunger and thii-st. To the Bank? 
To a mercantile oflicc? No. The Lord told me. in 
plain and unmistakable language, to give up secular 
work altogether. But I said, “Lor<l, will not my 
family starve, if all means of subsistence are thus de¬ 
liberately cut off?” “Talk not as an infidel.” was the 
reply. I was ashamed of in^'scepticism. Iwasas-sured 
that “all things shall be added unto you. ” ’ He ami 
Debendranath Tagore were at that time like two souls 

* ^ Lecturei id ludia^* p. 
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RTid ono tbonj^ht. D<*bc‘nrlran«nth Tagore wished his 
young friend to assume the ministershipof the Prdlima- 
SamAj. and Keshub Chunder Sen. who had till tlien 
been tolerated as a member of a thonnighly orthodox 
fainilv, resolved to enter with his wife the house of 
Dobenihnnath Ta-'oro, niul to <iiiic with a man lookod 
ii]>on as a h(“retic ami as excummunicatod. Upon 
tins he himself was expelled from his family, and lui«l 
tt) live umler the protection of his old friend, till in 
Decemher. iS6’. he obtained re-a«lmission to his an¬ 
cestral house. In the same month his oldest son was 
horn. On the death of his father Keshuh Chuuiler 
Sen received his share of tlie ancestral proj>erty. 

Being now less hampered in his public career, 
Keshuh Chundcr Sen b«-eamo more and inoro recog¬ 
nised ns the champion of the Brahma-Samaj. In his 
lecture, delivered l<th of April, 1S63. ‘ Tlio Brahrna- 
Sainaj vindicated,’ lie clearly defined his position, both 
nsagainstnativeopponents and Christian niissionarie.s, 
.\n association, called the Sangat, or Sangatn-Sabha, 
sewed as a centre for religious and moral discussions 
between him and his followers. Rules were agreed 
upon, plctlges were taken, and the society beauno 
Jiioro strictly organised. Idolatrous rites were entirely 
put down. 

The first BrAhma marriage, which of course was 
considered by native opinion ns no marriage at all, 
was celebrated as early os 1861, Dobendranath Tagore 
himself setting the bold example of allowing his 
daughter to bo married without the customary rites. 
Other reforms followed. The birth-festivals, the naming- 
festivals. initiations, and funerals wore all conducted 
according to Brahmic rites. Even the sacred thread 
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was thrown off, an<i D»*}M'n<lranath atrain s^t the 

example, \\ehave no iJea how hard this surreiid'-r 

of cherished national customs appeared to uiaiiv of tli.- 

Brahmas, an<l how deejdy it atiiicted those wlio h;ul 

wished not to break openly with their Biuhma friends. 

Still nothing could restrain the ardour of Keshub 

Chundcr Sen. In 1864. on the 9th of February, he 

start<*d for Madias. It was his first erreat missionary 

enterprise, and he succeeded in planting a Brahma- 

Samaj in the Madras FreNidcncy. From thence he 

proceeded to Bomba}-, where he won many hearts, both 

English and native, ami then returned to Calcutta 

with greater determination than ever to < an y out liis 

% 

great social and religious reform. Opjiositiun only 
roused his enthu.siasm, friction only called out brighter 
sparks of ehxiuence. His old friend. Debemlranutli 
Tagore, continued fora long time the lVi<-ml and fellow- 
worker of Keshub C'hunder S<'U. M e know that he 
gave up the Sacred Thread, that ancient ami harmless 
religious symbol which even Katnniohun Koy would 
never part with, and which was found on his breast 
after his death. 

But at last even Debendranath became frightened, 
or allowed himself to be frighteneil by his more 
conservative Iricnds. He and his friemls were j)re- 
pared to give up all that was idolatrous ami pernicious, 
but they would not part with all their ancient na¬ 
tional customs, they would not have their religion de¬ 
nationalised. They found all they wanted in their 
own ancient literature, and in the book of nature, open 
before their eyes, while Keshub Chundcr Sen was 
looking more and more beyond the nanow frontiers 
of India, and seeking for spiritual food in the Christian 
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nn.l nl'O, though m a less degiee, in the KorAn 
mill otliiT sacred books. 

Tlio ci li-biatiou of a marriage hotween persons of dif- 
f. rent e»i>t<-s in Angn.st i H64 produced a strong coniino- 
lion. It must not be forgotten that Keshub Chunder 
Sen IiMiiself was not of Hrahmnnic descent. His ap¬ 
pointment as Minister had hurt tlic feelings of other 
Brahmas wlio, liowcvcr much they might strive to bo 
free from prejudice, could not altogether torget that all 
religious functions belonged by riglit to Brahmans and 
to Brahmans only. M'Ijcu therefore Keshub Chunder 
Sen insisted on making the removal ot the Sacred 
'1 hread a .'tine f/iid non of Brahma lellowMiip, they re¬ 
belled. Debendranath Tagore, who was by age ami 
j><)si(ion the recognised head of the Brahmas, and who 
had lifted Keshub Cluindcr Sen to the high ollicc 
winch he held as Minister, suddenly dismissed his 
voting friend and his most active companions from all 
jxists of trust and inllueiico in the Sainnj *. 

Keshub Chunder Sen felt this deeply, but he was 
not to be «lisc/miage<l. The separation took, place in 
February, iSfi^.and as early ns the nth of November, 
1S66. he and his friends hud founded a new' society, 
still called the Brahiiia-SauuVj, but tlio Bruhina-Sanutj 
of India, while the conservative Snmaj notv wont by 
the name of the Adi Brfibma-Samaj, i.o. tho First or 
Original Bruhmn-Saimij. 

There tvas naturally more activity in tho now than 
in tho old Church. Debendranath Tagore was tired 
of tho world, and often spent ninny years in succession 
in the recesses of tho Himalayan mountains in undis¬ 
turbed communion with God, while the aftivirs of tho 

^ Sco Uio corix^|>ondcnco m tho * TattvftlKHlLi&t Painka,* No. 264* 
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Samnj were managed by Rajanaiayan Bose and a 
Committee. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, on the contrary, after be had 
once come to the front, never left his place, lie and 
many of his followers gave up all secular employ¬ 
ment, and became preachers, teachers, and inissiouai ies. 
‘From comfortable and easy circumstances seveml 
came down to want and poverty, and had, on many 
occasions, to go without even the bare necessaries of 
life.’ They published books of thei.stic texts from all 
the Sacred Books of the world; they built a mw 
Prayer Hall in i>i 6 g, and Keshub Chunder Sen, by 
bis marvellous eloquence not only in Bengali but iii 
English, won thousands of hearts for his cause. New 
journals were started, new schools opened, and great 
etfoits were made to raise the women of India, so as 
to make them ht fellow-labourers in the cause of re¬ 
ligious and social reform. 

In doctrine there was little that divided Debendra- 
n 5 th from Keshub. ‘The fatherhood of God and tho 
brotherhood of men ’ formed tho common ground of 
their faith and their work. Their opinions also on tho 
true character of tho Veda wero the same. Both 
had surrendered their faith in the revealed character 
of the Veda, both looked to other scriptures as well as 
the Veda for light and guidance. 

Tho following is an authoritative summary of tho 
doctrines of tho old Brahma-Samuj as accepted by 
DebendranatU Tagore. The same doctrines were em¬ 
braced from the first by Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
with slight modifications held by him to the last*. 

* * Briff History of the Colcutt* IlrOhniA-Samaj frum 1S30 to 186” ' 
CalcutU, i868, p. J7. " 
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I. Tho Book of Nature and lutuitioD form the basis 
of the Biuhmaic faith. 

II. Altliouj'h the Brfthmas do not consider any 
}>ook. written by man. as the basis of their religion, 
yet they do accept, with respect and pleasure, any 
truth contained in any book. 

III. Tho Brahmas believe that the religious condi¬ 
tion of man is progressive, like tho other parts of his 
condition in this world. 

IV. They believe that the fundamental doctrines of 
tlieir religion are at tho basis of every religion fol¬ 
lowed by man. 

V. They believe in the osistenco of One Supreme 
God, a God endowed with a distinct personality, moral 
attrilnites equal to His nature, and intelligence betit- 
tiiig the Governor of the Universe, and woiabip Him 
—Him alone. They do not believe in His incarna¬ 
tion. 

VI. Tlicy beliovo in the immortality and progressive 
state of the soul, and declare that there is a state of 
conscious existence succeeding life in this world, and 
supplementary to it, as respects tho action of tho uni- 
vcisal moral government. 

VII. They believe that repentanco is tho only way 
to atonement and salvation. They do not recognise 
any other mode of reconcilement to tho offended but 
loving Father. 

VIU. They pray for spiritual welfare, and believe 
ill tho clHcacy of such prayers. 

IX. They believe in the Providential care of tho 
Divine Father. 
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X. Thov avow that love towanls Him. and per- 
foniiLn" the works He loves, constitutes Ills worship- 

XI. They recognise the necessity of public woi-ship, 
hut do not believe that they cannot hold couunuuioii 
with tlic Great Father without resorting to any ti.\eJ 
place at any tixed time. They maintain that we can 
adore Him at any time and at any place provided that 
time and that place are calculated to compo.'.e and 
direct the mind towards Him. 

XIL They do not believe in pilgrimages, but declare 
tliat holiness can only be attained by elevating and 
purifying the mind. 

XIII. They do not perform any rites or ceremonies, 
or believe in penances as instrumental in obtaining 
the grace of God. They declare that moral righteous¬ 
ness, the gaining of wisdom. Divine contemplation, 
charity, and the cultivation of devotional feelings are 
their rites and ceremonies. They furtlicr say,—Go¬ 
vern and regulate vour feelings, discharge your duties 
U) God and to man, and you will gain everlasting 
blessedness. Purify vour heart, cultivate devotional 
feelings, and you will see Him who is unseen. 

XrV. Theoretically there is no distinction of caste 
among the Bralimas. They declare tliat we are tiio 
children of God. and therefore must consider ourselves 
as brothers and sisters. 

If we compare this Confession of Faith Avith the de¬ 
claration of principles delivered by Keshub Cliunder 
Sen at the opening of his own Church (Mandira), on 
August 22, 1869, wo shall find little difference between 
the two. though in the practical caiTyiug out of their 
doctrines theii- roads were diverging more and more. 
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Clniixlor Sen ou that occasion read the 
followin'' feluteinont *:— 

*To-ilav. l>v Divine Grace, the pnhlic worsliip of 
God is iustitnttMl in those preiinsos for tlie use of the 
I'lahnui comiminity. Every ilny, at least every week, 
the One only («<mI without a second, the IVrfcct and 
Inlinit'*. the C'reator of all, Oniniprc^sent, Almighty, 
All-knowing, All-merciful, and All-holy, shall be wor¬ 
shipped in these pix‘inisos. No creaUMl object shall bo 
wuisliipjH^il liore. No man or inferior being or mate¬ 
rial object shall be worshipped hero, as identical with 
(iod or like utito God. or as an incarnation of tiod; 
and no ])iaycr or hymn shall be ortcreii or chanted 
unto or in the name of any except God. No carved 
or painte<l image, no outward symbol which has been 
or may hereafter be used by any sect for the purpose 
of worship, or the remembrance of a particmlar event, 
shall be presto ved here. No creature shall be sacri- 
Jiced hero. Neither eating, nor drinking, nor any 
inauncr of mirtli or amusement shall bo allowed here. 
No created being or object that has boon or may here¬ 
after be woi*shippoil by any sect shall be ridiculed or 
contemned in the course of the Divine service to bo 
conducted here. No book shall bo aeknowlodgod or 
revered as the infallible wonl of God; yet no book 
which has been or may hereafter be acknowledged by 
any sect to be infallible, shall be ridiculed or con- 
t(*muod. No sect shall be vilified, ridiculed, or hated. 
No prayer, hymn, sennon, or discourse to be delivered 
or used hero slmll countenance or encourage any maimcT 
of idolatry, sectarienism, or sin. Divine service shall 
be conducted hero in such spirit and manner as may 

^ ' 13 r«iUmA Y«ar'BiK»k,' 1S76, p. 11, 
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enable all men and women. iiTcspective of distiuetif>ns 
of caste, colour, and condition, to unite in one family, 
eschew all manner of error and sin. and advance in 
wi.-dom, faith, and righteousness. The congreiration 
of “The Brahma Mandira of India” sliall woi^.liip God 
in these premises according to the rules and principles 
hereinhefore set forth.' 

What were the exact causes of the hreaeh ])etween 
Drhendianuth Tagore anil Keshub Chund<-r S'-n it is 
ditiicult to say. ULey were Lar»lly doctrinal, as any 
one may see who compares these two confc.ssioiis. 
Tlipy were not pei-sonal. for tlie two friends, thougli 
outwardly separated, remained united by mutual feel¬ 
ings ot love and veneration. They were, so far as we 
can judge, such as arise when practical im nsures Imve 
to be discussed and decisioits have to be taken. Thoji 
interests seem to clash, misunderstandings become in¬ 
evitable, misrepresentations are resorted to. and ncw.s- 
paper gossip makes retreat from untenable positions 
very dilHcult. So far as I can judge, Dcbcudraiijlth 
and his friends were averse to unnecessary innovations, 
and afraid of anything likely to wound the national 
feelings of the great mass of the people. They wauted 
before all to retain the national character of their re¬ 
ligion. ‘ A so-called universal form,’ they said, 

‘ would make our religion appear grotesque and ridi¬ 
culous to the nation.' They pleaded for tolemtion 
for Hindu usages and customs which appeared to them 
innocent. ‘ If a progressive Brahma,’ they argued, 
'requires a conservative one to reject those portions 
which the former considers to be idolatrous, but the 
latter does not, he denies liberty of conscience to a 
fellow-Brahma.' i / 
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It innv bo that Keshub Chnnclcr Son's devotion to 
f’hrit^t also, wliich boeuino more pronounced from year 
l<> year, dis(juiete<l tlie minds of the Brahnias. After 
lus h cturc on Slesus Christ, Europe and Asia/ de- 
livt'rcd in May, iH66, many people, I am told, both 
native and European, felt convinced tliat Kesbub 
Clnmder S<‘n would openly embrace ChrisStianity. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, however, was at that time 
absorbed far less in doctrinal (juestions than in prac¬ 
tical measures of progress and reform. To quote the 
words of liis friend Protnp Chunder MozumdarV ‘The 
great bj>iritual exercises and emotional excitement be¬ 
gan, and the first devotional festival was celebrated in 
November, 1867, Side by side with the spiritual ox- 
cittunent the most radical social reforms were com- 
UK'Hced, the Native Marriage Act was passed, the 
Indian Uoform Association with its five sections was 
( established in 1870, and the liharat Asram (or tho 
Indian Ilennitago) was opened in 1872. A Female 
Normal School was founded for training lady-tcachcrs, 
and a temperance movement was supported by a 
special journal. 

Brahuia-Suinajas began to spring up in different 
parts of tho country ns a result of this new agency. 
A most active missionary organisation was constituted, 
and tho preachers were sent to travel from one 
part of tho country to tho other. All this culminated 
in the missionary expedition of 1879. Tho whole 
movement under the intluenco of such manifold ac¬ 
tivities began to take a new shape. New doctrines 
were conceived and preached. Yoga (spiritual exer¬ 
cises), Bhakii (devotion and love), and Asceticism were 

^ * Faith and p. 39. 
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explained from a new point of view. Great rereivnce 
was felt for Olirist and other ilastci'S j pilgrimages to 
saints and prophets were encouraged ; sacraments and 
ceremonials were instituted : and at last the New Dis¬ 
pensation, as the highest development of the liiuhmu- 
yamaj, was proclaimed in iS8o. 

Much as I sympathise with Keshuh Chunder Sen. 
I am not prepared to say that his movement was in 
every respect an advance beyond the point reached hy' 
Dcbcndranatli lagore. In one seti.'«e it might even bo 
called a retrogression. To th<ise who are acquainted 
with Hindu j)bilosophy’ I could explain the difterouco 
between the two teachei-s very hrieHy, namely as a 
change from pure Vedanta to Yoga. Debendranalh 
Tagore had fully realised the ]>hiIosophic poetry of* 
the Upanishads and the more systematic teaching of 
the \ ediinta-Sutras. He had found re.st there, and 
he wanted little more. Kesliub Cliunder Sen saw 
that lofty height of thought at certain moments of his 
life, but he never reached it. And this, though to 
Debc'udranath it must have seemed weakness, con¬ 
stituted in many respects Keshub Chunder Sen's real 
strength. M hile Deheiidraiiath was absorbed in him¬ 
self, Keshub laboured aU bis life, not for himself onlv, 
but for others. He wante<l a pure but popular religion 
and philosophy for those who were still in the lowest 
stage of mythological faith, and this Debeudrauath 
could not give them. 

P. C. Mozumdar seems to have felt the same, when 
he said’: ‘The present generation of Brahmas were 
intensely impressed through their Chief Teacher, De- 
bendranath Tagore, with the supreme fact that God 

’ "rheistic Iteview aod Int«rpret«r,' July, iSSl, p. l6. 
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was an imlwolling Spirit, aiul an All-porva<^ling Sonl. 
But it imust be confessed that for purposes of pei*80iial 
pictv, for tender devotions such as may call sinners to 
lepeutance and j'ive salvation to the sorrow-stricken, 
the exalted tenchinix of DelumdranAth Tagore, great as 
it was, w;us not suHieient. Our conceptions required 
mon* fulness and detinitoness. Tiiough from the lips 
of the revered saint the strange beatitudes of his own 
faith fell like honey, and we ilrank it, and were tilled 
with gladness and cntliusiasm, yet God was to us an 
unknown God. . • • Kesliuh Cdiunder Son is and 
always has Im<*u a man of prayer. lie began his 
rc'ligious life by appealing to Goil to show him the 
light of His face. lie always insisted upon realising 
the presence of CJod before him, as the idolater, who 
unmistakoably saw his i<h)l present near his own body, 
Thus one of his chaiacU'ristic U*aohings is that of 
seeing God. He means of course spiritual porcejition, 
vivid realisation in faith of the presence of the Sujireino 
Sjiirit. But this process ho describes to be exceed¬ 
ingly simple an<l imturub He says, in one of bis 
sermons, that ‘ lus it is easy for the body to sec and 
hear, so it ought to bo easy for Iho soul to see and 
bear. Hard struggles are not necessary for tho soul 
to see God. Bring tho soul to its natural condition, 
and you will succeed.* 

It is ditKcult to uudci'stand why all this good work 
should have roused so much opposition, not only among 
those who were opposed to all reforms, but among 
Keshub Chundor Sen's own friends. No doubt in 
some of his utterances and in sonio of his public acts 
ho might have seemed extravagant. But rtdigious rc- 
fonnera caiiuot bu judged according to tho ordinary 
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rules of taste. It i.s sail iDdced to have to confess tliat 
there is something iu human nature that re.<ents succe«s 
lor Its own sake. Keshub Chunder s Sen s success ns 
a preacher and as a leader was. no doubt, very great. 
Drunkards were reclaimed, men of abamk.ned chaian- 
ter were made to feel the influence of the Divine 
Name. Lord Lawrence invite.l the \oui)g reformer to 
Simla, and the hou.se reserved for the reception of dis¬ 
tinguished native visitors was placinl at his disposal. 
^\ e need not ascribe the violent abuse winch he<mn 
to be poured forth at the .same time in the iiew.si)apeis 
to the worst of all motives, mere envy. We mav 
admit that even envy arisc.s sometimes from a seu.s'o 
of ju.stice, from a feeling tlmt success ought to be in a 
certain proj.ortion to merit. Dut what surprises the 
unprejudiced student of that painful and instructive 
chaj)ter ol hi.story is the unreasonahloness of theehar«'e.s 
brought against Keshub Chuiuler Sen. It was Tiis 
lecture on ‘Great Men,* delivered about five months 
after his lecture on Christ, wliich supplied tlie chief 
indictment against him. While in the eves of his 
orthodo.v: countrymen he was a heretic aud'allieist. ho 
was accused l.y some of his own followers of aspirin'- 
to the honour due to the Godhead only, and his most 
intimate friends wore found guilty of man-worship. 

Keshub Chunder Sen, though feeling perfectly giiilt- 
ha<l to defend himself, but in doing so, ho only 
incurred new lilamo from his adversai-ie.s, namely that 
of mock-humility. There is no crime wliicU a partisan 
cannot delend, there is no purity which a rival can¬ 
not besmirch. It is a pity that men should not know 
this and should' bemean themselves by defendin'- 
themselves against charges of which the grand-jury id' 
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ihoxT o\vr\ hrart finds them innocent. These charges 
w**ro from year to year, and it may bo well 

to give liero at lea.st one specimen of bis defence, 
thou'di it dates from a later time, from a lecture de- 
livovod at tlic Forty-firth Annivei-sary of the Krahina- 
Suiiiaj (i« 7 ->). ‘To dwell iu love,’ he said (p. 30), ‘is 
to thvidl in heaven. Accept then the gospel of love ns 
liie gospel of universal redemption. ... I have borne 
witness to the truth, and if you, friends and country¬ 
men. accept what I have sni<l. it will undoubtedly 
cninluce to your spiritual welfare. . . . But I fear 
I may run some risk in quite another direction. I 
appreheml I may bo accepte*! ns a teacher by un¬ 
thinking thousjinds among my ronntrvmcn. They 
may turn round to me, and pointing to the scheme of 
Milvation I have set forth, say,—Wo .shall accept you 
n.s our teacher, for you profess to have rec<-ived from 
Heaven the light of our salvation. This may mean a 
compliment, and many are itvS temptations. But to mo 
it is repulsive, nmi the Lord directs me to repel the oticr 
ns a snare and a danger. You know how in India re¬ 
ligion has ilcgeiicratcd into hero-worship. . . . Look¬ 
ing ujKin this painful spectacle, my heart naturally 
shmlders and recoils from the thought of setting up as 
a teacher. 1 shrink back from the awful respon¬ 
sibilities which attach to tlie position of a religious 
guide. Nay, without any hesitation or equivooaiiou 
I can emphatically assure you I am nof a teacher, 
and I will never bo a teacher unto my countrymen. 
. . . If you believe in God, believe that Ho has 
not commissioned mo to bo an infallible guide unto 
you. . . . The very creed my mouth ’haa preached to- 
tlny disowns mo, and points to God alone as the sourco 
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of all truth. If you exalt me as a teacher. an<l th<'n 
falling down before me accept every ntteiance of mine 
as a divine message, you do so at the risk of debasing 
yourselves and jeopardising jour highest interests. 
You will perhaps say, this is nothing but humility 
and modesty, so common among professed preachers. 
I say candidl}-, I claim neither hniiiilitv nor honour 
before my c«juntrymen. I am not in tlie least anxious 
tljat you sitould credit me with extraordinary self- 
abasement or self-esteem. I simply state a fact. 
. . . All that I contend for is this, that wliatever 
truth there may be in iny teachings sht)iild be ac¬ 
cepted and followeil. not for my sake, but for the 
sake of the truth itself. Let not my name can y 
the weight of authority. ... In the economy of 
I’rovidence, opposition, far from extinguishing, sr-ts 
ablaze the torch of truth hy shaking it. Ain I afraitl 
of those who have conspired to resist the progress of 
the true gospel? Depend upon me. the Lord shall 
Confound and discomfit them, and His truth shall pre¬ 
vail at last. . . . Have I not been slandered ami 
abused, for some years past, in the crudest manner, ami 
Las not the vilest calumny been heaped upon the men 
and women who have taken shelter under the present 
dispensation 1 Most scandalous charges have from 
time to time been brought against us, which, if true, 
would render us odious and detestable in the estima¬ 
tion of all mankind. 1 repudiate these unfounded and 
false imputations with a clear conscience. Far be it 
from me to attempt a personal vindication. The 
righteousness of the cause I advocate and the purity 
and sincerity of my motives will vindicate themselves 
m the course of time.’ 
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Tins language ahow5> how^ deeply' Kesbub Cbunder 
St*n felt the charges which envy anU ignorance engen- 
dcrod in the hearts of his countrymen. Of course, ho 
claimed inspiration, and no artificial, exceptional, or 
miraculous, but the real, natural, and only true inspi¬ 
ration which every one knows who knows w'hat truth 
is. and who has felt his heart vibrate, if only once, in per¬ 
fect unison with the voice of God. What he meant by 
inspiration he tries to explain again and again. Thus 
in his lecture at the Forty-third Anniversary of the 
Ihalnna-Sainaj (1873), ho first of all explains his con- 
c'ption of Flayer. ‘ Men.' he says (p. 8), ‘ had always 
to pray for salvation before they received it. None 
received it Avho did not ask for it. Ever since man 
was created, the ■whole apiritual world has been go¬ 
verned by the immutable law of prayer. The law i.s, 
A.sk, and it shall be given you ; Seek, and yo shall 
find; Knock, and it shall bo opened unto you. . . . 
Wo must assume the attitude of prayer before G«»d 
reveals His light unto us. . . . It is absurd to think 
that God breaks or suspends His laws or keeps them 
in abeyance every time He responds to our prayers. 
To grant a prayer is to act in accordance with fixed 
laws, not in opposition to them. . . . Assuredly God 
does speak to us in reply to every word wo say unto 
Him. Ho cither rebukes our hypocrisy and wicked¬ 
ness or He grants our requests. He either sends us 
away from His presence with a warning and a repri¬ 
mand, or heaven rings with a loud Amen to our 
humble prayers. . . . Only those who pray in the 
right spirit hear a favourable response. Those who 
truly ask receive; those who truly seek find. The 
law of prayer is immutable.' 
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After having thus explained prayer as a conforming 
to the will of God, he proceeds to explain what he 
means by Inspiration. ‘Let us see now wbiit Lispiru- 
tion is. It is the thiilling and, I may add, the electri- 
fying response w’hich God gives to our prayers. I 
liavo already told you that prayer and inspiration are 
two sides of the same fact of spiritual life. Alan asks 
aud God gives. The spirit of man kneels, and is 
quickened by the spirit of God. The cause and the 
effect seem hardly distinguishable, and in the reci¬ 
procal action of the human and the divine spirits there 
is a mysterious unity. Hardly has man opened his 
heart in prayer, when the ti<le of inspiration sets in. 
The moment you put your finger in contaet witli fire 
you instantly feel a burning sensation. So with 
prayer and the consequent in.spiratiou. The effect is 
immediate, necessary, and inevitable. . . . We must not 
regard inspiration as God speaking by fits and staiis, 
hut as a perpetual breathing of His sj)ii it. . . . Whether 
we hoar Him or not, He speaks always; whether we 
catch the rays of His inspiration or not, He shines 
eternally, and sends forth His light in all directions. 

. . . With the profoundest reverence bo it said that it 
is possible for man to put on God. For then self i.s 
completely lost in conscious godliness, and you feel 
that you do nothing of yourself, and that all your 
holy thoughts, words, and actions are only the breath¬ 
ings of the Holy Spirit. So the great prophets of 
earlier times thought and felt. ... In the highe.st 
stage man's aspiration and God's inspiration arc con¬ 
tinually exchanged with all the ease and force of 
natural breath. They become in fact the soul's vital 
breath without which it cannot breathe.’ 
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Put we must not antielpatc. Wliile nil this spintual 
fermentation wasgoinijnn. while some members of the 
Ihahma-Saimij were trightcncMi by the fearless pro¬ 
gress of tlu'ir young l-ader, ami others began to 
elainoiir that e%'en he «liil not advance fast enough, 
K<-shub Chumler Sen himselt' suddenly announced his 
intention ot h-aving the battle-fiehi for a time and 
paying a vi>it to Knglniul. That resolution was carried 
out almost as soon as it was conc«‘ived. and in the year 
K«‘shuh Chunder Sen landed in England. 

His stay in Ej)gland was a constant triumph. ‘Ho 
liad many personal characteristics,’ as the Indian 
Un'ili/ truly said, ‘ which fitted him for religious 
work. A fiho c<»untenaiice. a majestic presence, and 
that rapt look which ol itself exerts an almost irre- 
sislihle taseinntion over impressihlo minds, lent won¬ 
derful force to a swift, kindling, and poetical oratory 
which married itself to his highly spiritual teaching as 
IH'rfect music unto noble words.’ 

I need not dwell here on tho suceos-sivo events of 
his sojourn in London and his journeys to the principal 
towns. All this has been well described by Mifs 
Collet, and many of my rcadoi's must remember his 
eloquent addresses and tho deep impression which 
they produced in tho widest spheres. His name has 
become almost a household word in England, and 
1 have been struck, when lecturing in ditferent places, 
to find tliat tho mere mention of Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s name elicited applause for which I was hardly 
piepared. I made his pei-sonal acquaintance in Loudon 
at tho house of my friend. Dean Stanley. He after¬ 
wards paid a visit to mo at Oxford, and our friend¬ 
ship, which then began, has lasted to tho end. 
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hile at Oxford, I took him to see Dr. Pusey, and 
I regret that 1 did not write down at the time the 
deeply interesting conversation that passed between 
tlie two. I saw a short account of that mcetiii<> in the 
‘Liberal’of June i, 18S4: ‘Mr. Sen paid flying visits to 
Oxford and Cambridge. At the latter place he saw his 
old friend, Mr. Cowell, and had also a friendly interview 
with Mr. F. Maurice, whose broad and tolerant views 
so well agreed with those of his Eastern friend. To 
Oxford he went accompanied by Professor Max Muller. 

I he most remarkable incident of this visit was his in- ' 
t.Tview with Dr. Pusey. Mr. Sen and Professor ilax 
Muller were shown into a small room upon the tables 
and floors of which were scattered heaps of books and 
papers in delightful confusion, in the mid.st of them 
all being seated the venerable figure that had stood 
many storms, led many controversies, and gained 
many trophies. A serious talk ensued, in the course 
of wliich Professor Max MiilleiV asked if a man in the 
position of Mr. Sen should receive salvation. Dr. 
Pusey answered with a smile, Yes, I think he will.” 
This was no small compliment and concession from 
the man who had no word to say in favour of Dr. 
Colenso.’ 

I need hardly say that the question was not asked 
quite so abruptly. Dr. Pusey was at first reserved till 
the conversation turned on prayer. Keshub Chundor 
Sen, while defending his own position towards Chris¬ 
tianity, burst out into an eloquent panegyric on prayer, 
which ended with the woi'ds, ‘I am always praying.’ 
This touched Pusey s heart, and he said, ‘ Then you 
cannot be far wrong.’ I hesitate now to write down 
from memory what followed afterwards. I only know 
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that I never heard Pusey speak -with so much of truly 
poi-tioal c-loquoncc. Th**re was an image of an evening 
in a village churchyard which he drew with a few 
graphic words. an<l which lia-s remained in my memory 
ever since, though I shotild not venture to copy it 
hoc. It was meant to illustrate the aHection of the * 
people for their Church, around which they buried 
what was dearest to them in this life. My rather 
nhnipt-soumling question was atldressed to Dr. Pusey, 
after he had been expatiating on what seemed to him 
necessary for salvation, in answer to Keshub Chunder 
Sen, who had maintained that on all that was essen¬ 
tial in Christ's U-aching he was at one with the best 
of Knglish divines. I>r. Pusey's remarks seemed to mo 
to describe a form of Christianity wbieh neither Keshub 
Chunder Sen nor India at large couhl ever accept, 
nay, which I thought St. Paul himself would not have 
accepted, and I therefore ventured to interpose the 
question whether, at the time of Christ, a man who 
believed what Keshub Chunder Sen believed would 
or would not have been received as a disciple. 

Keshub Chuuder Sen came to England to see and 
to learn. He saw the most distinguished statesmen, 
scholars, and divines, and mado a real study of all tho 
institutions inUmded for tho improvement of tho 
young, the succour of the sick, and the punishment of 
criminals. ‘ I have come to England,’ he said, ‘ to 
study tho spirit of Christian philanthropy, of Christian 
charity, and honourable Christian self-denial.’ The 
Queen, knowing how groat a power for good he wielded 
in India, granted him a private audience, which left 
an indelible impression on his heart. 

But though Keshub Chunder Sen came to Icam, ho 
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barl also to teach and to preach. People of all sbadf^s 
of opinioD wished to know what a man like him, wlio 
was believed to be thorouj^hly honest, really tlioiij^lit 
of the reli<^on of Christ. Sumo wished to know %vhy 
be believed so much, others why ho did not b»dieve 
all. The answers W'hich he gave to those enquiries 
are extremely interesting, but it is ditKcult to sum- 
luaiise them by nieans of extracts. The following 
article from the ‘Xiniian itirror,' re]>rintcd in * 
Theological and Ethical; Calcutta, 1K74, p. will 
give, I believe, a sufliciently clear and complete idea 
ot his conception of Christ and Christianity and their 
importance for India: ‘There is an infinite divei-sity 
ot o])iDious among Indian Theists respecting Jesus of 
Nazareth, ranging from intenso hatred on the one 
hand to profound reverence and personal attachment 
on the other. Not a few there arc who look upon 
him with almost the same spirit of sectarian antipathy 
and abhorrence as Hindus, and even go to the length 
ot calling him an impostor. Such ideas are happily 
dying out. The vast majority of our brethren of the 
liberal school cherish respect and gratitude towards 
Christ, and some even accept bim as a guide and 
niaster. ^\ 0 have no desire to enter into a theolo¬ 
gical controversy on this subject, but we think it 
necessary to say a few words to point out the manner 
in ■which wo accept Christ, so as to make him unto us 
not a source of w'ranglings and disputes, but of life, 
strength, and righteousness. Wo Theists must take it 
to be foreign to our purpose to canvass the thousand 
theories which have been propounded about him 
and his creed ; but surely it is our interest and duty 
to receive from him that healthy moral iniluenco 
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A\ hicli he is appointed in God's economy to exerciso 
on tlic world, to love him aii<l revere him and follow 
his teaching's and example. We must remember that 
there is a bodily Christ nn<l a spiritual Christ, a local 
Christ arnl a uiiiver-val Christ, a dead Christ and a 
liviij" Cliiist. Orthodox Christians may deal with 
the former ami seek revelation and salvation in the 
visible and tangible incidents of the Christ that was. 
Ihit our hnsine.ss is with the spirittial, universal, and 
living Christ. Wliat shall we do with the bo>ly% We 
want the Not the sou of man, hut the son of 

(iod in Christ is neetlful for our salvation. In the 
purely human Christ we can hanlly feel any interest; 
but tlie divine elements of his character come homo 
t<i every man s bosom and business, and are of the 
Idghest importance to our redemption na involving the 
eternal and universal principles of rthiea. By Christ 
we mean not the person hearing that name, not bis 
form and flesh, hut the spirit ho embodied,—the spirit 
of faith, love, righteousness and sacrifice of which 
he was unqucstioimhly a noble impersonation. Wo 
alwn>8 attach to him this significance; we look upon 
him in this light; wo try to iinitato and follow him 
as such. He does not como to us as God, the Father, 
Killer, and Saviour, in human form; ho is not an ad¬ 
vocate or intercessor striving to appease an angry 
deity; ho does not present himself to us as an external 
fact to he believed on historical testimony; nor is ho 
to us a mere gooil man who lived a pious life and died 
a nohlo death. Christ stands before us always ns an 
incarnation of faith and loyalty to God, an example of 
self-sacrificing devotion to truth ; he is to bo accepted 
in spirit and converted into an internal fact of our 
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life: he is to live in us peii^etually as the spirit of 
godliness. We do not care to believe in the outward 
and dead Nazaroue. or make a declaration of such be¬ 
lief in an orthodox style. But we do care to assimilate 
the spirit of Christ to our souls. We must cat the 
Hesh and «lrink the })loo<l of the spiritual Clirist. and 
thus incorporate into our spiritual constitution the 
j)rinci|)les of faith ancl sacrifice, love and obedience 
which he embodied. Thus the spirit of Christ shall 
constniitly abide in us jus the living Christ; tlius in- 
ht'-ad of adoring liim or praying to him. we shall ever 
strive U) enter into deeper connnunion with his spirit, 
and to advance nearer and nearer to the Infinite 
Father with the spirit of that holy brothers faith anti 
li>ve growing within us.’ 

After his return to India Keslmb Chnnder Sen set to 
work to apply some of the lessons which he hud learnt 
in England. It was then that be and his followers 
established their Htjarding House, called the Bharata 
A^rama, or the In<lian Henuitnge. He organised the 
Indian Reform Association, with its five branches 
for I'einalo Improvement, Education, Cheap Literature, 
Temperance, and Charity. A Normal School for train¬ 
ing lady-teachers began to do useful work, and a 
special journal was started to spread the principle.s of 
temperance. Industrial schools, night schools, and 
other charitable experiments followed, but in the at¬ 
tempt to do so much at once, failure and disappoint¬ 
ment were inevitable. Others wont even beyond 
Keshub Chnnder Sen. Against his advice, women 
were admitted to public seats in church and at other 
meetings. On the 19th of March, 1872, the Bralmia 
Alarriage Bill was passed, which legalised marriages 
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coiicliirlf-d according to the simple BiAhma ritual, 
prohibited polygamy among Bralimas, and fixed the 
iiiiniiniiiii age of I'oui tcen for the bride, and of eighteen 
lor tlie briclv'^rooin. 

Keshub (diunder Sen was during all that time the 
rccognisetl leaiier of the Brahma-Sain.^j of India, but 
tljo greater his iiithieiicc grew, the stronger grow also 
tlic spirit of opposition among his followers. His 
government seometl too de.spotic even to Oriental 
iiiiiids, and his freejuont nj>peal to what he called 
Adf '-a or Divine Command did not tend to conciliate 
th(! feelings of his adversaries. \Vhile this discontent 
was growing stronger and stronger, Keshub Chunder 
Sen suddenly announced the betrothal of his daughter 
to tho Kajnh ol Cutch Ilehar. Tliis was the spark 
that luaile the mine explode. His datightor was nearly, 
hut not quite fourteen, and the young Hujah not yet 
bixt<'en. Therefore K<-shuh Chunder Sen was accused 


«»f having hrukbii.the Brahiua Marriage Ijiw, which he 
hliusell had been chiefly instrumental in get ting carried, 
and was con.sirleiod ns no longer fit to be Minister of 
tho Samaj. Keshub Chunder Sen would not listen to 
any remonstrances. He simply appealed to Ade.'a or 
the voice of conscience within, and when some mem* 
hers of his congregation voted his deposition, he took 
forcible possession of the pulpit in his own ifamlira, 
nay, ho called on tho police to help him. This finished 
tho schism. Jinny of his former adherents loft him, 
and founded on the 15th of Jlay, 1H78, a new Sainaj, 

called the Sadhnran Brahma Samnj, or tho Catholic 
Samaj. 

Keshub Chunder Sen seems to mo never to have rc- 
covered from this blow. An insidious disease was at 
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tho same time unilerniiniiig his health, making him 
not only irritahle, hut at times not <|uit<* mat-ter ol his 
thoughts. It his friends had been more foibeantig. if 
they bad remembered his past services, and given him 
credit for those excellent intentions TThich be had so 


often proved by saeritices of every kind, my iinj)ies.si()n 
is that Keshub Cbunder Sen might have recovered liis 
health, his iutelleetual lialance. and his power for doinif 
good. But we are all very exacting with men whom 


we love and honour, and our friend is only another 
instance of an idol, tirst wojshippcd aud then brok«*n. 

We need not dwell at great lengtlj on this j>uinfiil 
chapter in Ko.shub Chunder iSen’s lit'e.us I intend at the 
end of this artiele to publish some <>f tlie letters which 
passed between us, and which will contain his views 
and my own ou the luo.st impoi-tant points at issue. 

In the year i8Ho Keshub Chimiler Sen began to 
speak ot what he called a New Dispensation, by which 
he meant no doubt a special njunifestation of Goil's 
will. He says himself, * When men are hopelessly 
gone in tlie w’ay of uii.sery and ruin, when a thick 
gloom of sin settles upon society, whim human eye¬ 
sight is unalde to discern the right path, it is tlmn 
that Providence sends to the worM one of those men 


whose life has ])oeu sold to His almighty will.’ 

This no doubt refers to himself, but it is no more 

than what he had expressed already in his lecture oji 

‘ Great Men.’ I can see no harm, nor anv overwecniii"' 

• © 

wjiicoit in it. It is after all our human weakness only 
which makes us look on a special manifestation ot 
God s will as .something higher than a general mani¬ 
festation, as if before a jierfect Being there could be 
any distinction between wliat is special and what is 
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gi’noral. To Koshub Cbunflcr Sen. the more he Aras 
deserted, the more he felt himself alone Avitli God, and 
inclined to look xjpon himself as the recipient of a 
special revelation of God's goodness and wisdom. His 
few remaining friends used even stronger language, 
and spoke of him as the Heaven-appointed Missionary 
of the Ihahma-Siiiniij. and of his utterances as infal- 
lilde. Ke.shul) (..'lumder Sen himself might protest 
against this extraA*ngance as strongly as he could, 
the outcry against him became only more violent, and 
on uiuleistanding between the two contending parties 
became more hopeless every day. My only hope for 
conciliation and pence between them loy in com¬ 
mon practical work, an<l, more especially, in the or¬ 
ganisation of a largo system of charity. 'J'his I recoin- 
mended ns strongly ns I could, as far superior to new 
ceremonies, new doctrines, now names, it was in 

Vain, at least during Keshub Chunder Sen's life. 

Two points only seemed to mo of real importance 
in the teaching of his last years, tii-st, the striving 
after a univei'sal religion and the recognition of a 
common substance in all religions; secondly,the more 
^ open recognition of the historical superiority of Cfa ij i s- 
/ •'tianity as compared with more ancient foima-of/aith. 
Keshub Chunder Sen rejoiced in the discovery that, 
I'lom the first, all religions were but varying fonns of 
one gieat truth. This was his pearl of gi'cat price. 
To him it changed the whole aspect of the world, and 
gave a new meaning to his life. That the principle 
of historical growth or natural evolution applied to 
religion also, as I had tried to prove in my books 
on the Science of Religion, was to him the solution 
of keenly felt difficulties, a real solace in his own 
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perplexities. Thus he wntes in his Lecture. ‘ The Apo¬ 
stles of the New Dispensation': ’ ‘ Only science can de¬ 
liver the world, and bring light and order out of th«^ 
chaos and darkness of multiplied Churches. If there is 
.science in all things, is there no science in the dispensa¬ 
tions of God ? Do these alone in God s creation stand 
beyond the reign of law and order ? Are they tlie aibi- 
trary and erratic movements of chance ? Are thev the 
madness and delirium of nature? . . . Surelamthat 
amid their apparent anomalies and contradictions 
tiiere is a logical unity of idea anti method, and an 
unbroken continuity of sequence. All those Dispen¬ 
sations are connected with each other in the economy 
of irovidence. They are linked together in one con¬ 
tinuous chain, which may be traced to the enrlie.st 
J'gcs. Ihey are a concatenated series of ideas, which 
show a systematic evolution of thought and develop¬ 
ment of religious life.’ 

And again (p. 380): ‘ Such is the New Dispensation. 
It is the harmony of all scriptures and prophets and 
•lispensations. It is not an isolated creed, but tho 
science which finds and explains and harmonises all 
religions. It gives to history a meaning, to the action 
of l^rovidence a consistency, to quanelling Churches 
a common bond, and to successive dispensations a 
continuity. It shows by a marvellous synthesis bow 
the difl'erent rainbow colours are one in the light 
of heaven. The New Dispensation is the sweet 
music of divers instruments. It is the precious 
necklace in which are strung together the rubies 
and pearls of all ages and climes. It is the celes¬ 
tial Court where around enthroned Divinity shino 

^ ^Leciuroi In IndiA,' p. 356. 
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tlif of all honvonly saints and propliets. It 

is tho woiulorful solvent which fuses all dispensa¬ 
tions into a new chemical compound. It is the mighty 
nlisoilient which absorbs all that is true and good and 
beautiful in the objective world.’ 

I could not entiielv commend the fervour and the 
« Io<)Uciit expression of these lines, but I agree entirely 
wdii the thought which Keshulr Chunder Sen has 
tried to place before us, and I hope that in India 
more than anywhere else, and in the Bn\hma-Sam:‘ij 
sooner than in any otl>er conmninion, the principle of 
the lustorical evolution of nil religious thought will 
l>e recoeiiiseil, and if not raised into an article of faith, 
accepted at least as an undouhtod fact. 

If, as his opponents say, this is not a new theory, so 
much the better. And if they quote from the Bhaga- 
vata rur:\»m the verso, ‘As tho heo gathcreth honey 
from floweiTi great and siiiall, so does the really wise 
man gatljcr substantial truth from tho chaff of all 
scii]»lnrcs, great and small,’ I say again, so much tho 
better. Truth does not spoil by glowing old. 

I have hitherto spoken chiefly in defence of Keshuh 
('huudor Son, but I am not so blinded by my friendship 
for him ns to say that in his controvoi-sics wdth his 
friends he always was in llie right. All I say is that 
1 have never scon reason to doubt bis good intentions, 
Ihou'di I have often regretted the attitude which he 

O C 

assumed of late years towards his critics. 

% 

If I have sometimes tried to smootho dowTi his anger, 
this has been done, not because I thought that his op¬ 
ponents were always in tho wrong, but because I have 
long been afraid that not only his physical, but his 
mental strength also, was in imminent danger. How 
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seldom we tbink of that, and bow often we wish wo 
bad done so, when it is too late! 

I have not a word to say a^^inst tbe new Sadharnn- 
Samaj, and several of its leaders seem to me to act in 
an excellent spirit. I entirely agree with them that 
a Church should be constitutionally governed, and that 
tyranny of every kind should be resisted. 

If we call the separation of the Bnibma-Sam/ij 
of India from the old Adi Brahma-Samaj, and again 
tbe separation of the Sadharan-Samaj from tljo 
Brahma-Samaj of India, a schi.'-m, we seem to con¬ 
demn them by the very word we use. But to 
my mind these three societies seem like three 
branches of one vigorous tree, the tree that was 
planted by Rammohun Roy. In different ways they 
all serve the same purpose, they arc all doing, I be¬ 
lieve, unmixed good, in helping to realise the dream 
of a new religion for India, it may be for the wholo 
world, a religion free from umny corruptions of tho 
past, call them idolatry, or caste, or verbal inspiration, 
or priestcraft, and finnly founded on a belief in tho 
One God, the same in the Vedas, the some in the Old, 
the same in the New Testament, the same in tho 
Koran, tho same also in the hearts of those who havo 
no longer any Vedas or Upanishads or any Sacred 
Books whatever between themselves and tlieii* God. 
The stream is small as yet, but it is a living stream. 
It may vanish for a time, it may change its name and 
follow new paths of which as yet we have no idea. 
But if there is ever to he a real religdon in India, it 
will, I believe, owe its very life-blood to the largo 
heart of Rd,mmohun Roy and his worthy disciples, 1 
Debendranath Tagore and Keshub Chuuder Sen. 

G 2 
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I slinll dwell no longer on the ileclining years of 
K<'^Imh I humler Sen. They were years of intense 
huth ring. and full of many (lisappointmonts. His life 
had been an uninterruj)led warfare, and some thrusts 
had wonndeil him to the very heart. Like au in- 
validoil soldier, he fought on as bravely as ever, but 
witli an etlovt too gieat even for so stout a heart 
us his. His <lealh came at last suddenly, though 
not niioxpoctedly. Ho tiled on January 8, 1884,^01- 
loiiiuhtl by bis nearest relations and friends. His 
uioNt dcvc>tod fellow-worker, Protap Chunder Mozum- 
tlnr. was unfoitunately absent, Put bis place was 
woithily tilled by his old friend ainl guide, Deben- 
dianatli Tagore. His love for Kesliub Chuntler Sen 
luul never ceased. They Imd been torn asuntler by a 
toiicnt, blit in their deepest foumlation they had 
always veuinineil one. After Keshub Chimder Sei\ 
had been taken tioiii him liy death, the oM man ad- 
ihessed the following words to sonic tVienda who caino 
to condole with him’ :— 

‘ Wlum I ha<l him near, I considered myself the 
master of all tlio wealth which the kings of the world 
could coniinnnd. ^Vhon I sat up with him. often till 
one or two in the morning, eonvei-sii>g with my de- 
]>ai'ted friend, 1 never perceived how the time passed. 
Tlie union between our souls is never to bo destroyed. 
Like the Durbar of earthly kings, he said, the King of 
heaven has two Durbars. One is public, the other 
])rivntc. The sky and tho heavens are the public 
Durbar of tho heavenly King, and the spiritual worhl 
within our hearts is the private Durbar. God reigns 
fcupreuic in both. In tho spiritual world everything 

* *T\iv March 30, I$84. 
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is spiritual, and God is revealed there in the innor- 
roost recesses of our spirit. The public are not alJoweil 
to enter there. They see their God in the outward 
Durbar, as seated upon the glorious throne of His 
creation, and they are content with worshipping Him 
from a distance. Hence the ancient Rishis saw Him 
in the sun and other heavenly bodies, and bowe<l 
down before Him and paid homage. It is very diffi¬ 
cult. he said, to acquire the privilege of entering God's 
private Durbar. Very great patience and long watch¬ 
ing are required before this can be hoped for.’ 

Debendranath Tagore was able to come to Calcutta 
and see his beloved disciple once more. A few days 
before the last fatal symptoms of his malady appeared, 
Keshub said to Debendranath that he had still a 
good deal to say and to do. And so he had indeed. 
He was engaged in a work which had giown every 
year, which had at last quite absorbed him, and which 
we know he W’ould never have finished, even if ho 
had reached the three score years and ten. What he 
aspired to was not only the religious regeneration of 
India, but the religious regeneration of the whole 
world. What he had experienced himself in his short 
life, a transition from the bondage of an effete tra¬ 
ditional religion to the perfect freedom of the spirit, 
was not, he thought, an impossible task for others, if 
only he could reach them and help them. He had 
often witnessed the irresistible power of his preaching, 
and as he had won hundreds and thousands, he did not 
see why he should not win millions. 

But man has to do his appointed task within a 
short span, trusting that others will finish what is 
worth finishing. Hard as it is to say it, it is true 
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TK^vcrtlioloss tbftt Kosbub Cbvinder Sen’s own special 
work was done. What remained to be done, coubl 
})f:tter be done by others. He has died young, but not 
too young for what he was meant to do. A slowly 
darkening evening would have proved a disappoint¬ 
ment to hiin.self and to his friends. He will live more 
really now that he is dead, than he would if his life 
had been spared for many years. All the suspicion 
and oljloijuy that hampered him from the day he con¬ 
sented to his daughter's marriage with the Kajah of 
Cuteh Hehar have died with him. "What could not be 
forgt>tten while he lived was forgotten and forgiven 
by all who gathered round his death-bed. There are 
good and brave soldiers ready to step into the gap 
wliich he has left. They know whither he wished to 
l<>nd them, and thither, I trust, they will march, as 
if he himself were still in their midst. 
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Important Dates in the History of the 

Buauma-Samaj. 

Baminohun Roy bom i77jorl774 

Brahmit^Sain^j founded hi Calcuttek • « January, i8iS or 1830 

Kammohun Roy arrived in England • • » • 8 April, 1831 

R^mmobun Boy died , • • • • *37 Sopt. 1^33 

DebeD<lranutb Tagore (bom 1817) joined the Brabma- 

Samilj • ».•««•«• 1838 or 184! 

Kefhub Cb under Sen bom • • • « . .19 Not. 1S38 

Tattvabodbin) Sabhu • • • « 6 Oct. 1839 184 3)-59 

New Brahma covenant established • • . • Dec. 1843 

Dv^kfiniltb Tagore in Paris; meetings with M. M, • • ^^45 

Scholars sent to Benares to study the Vedas • • • • 1845 

Veda discarded, Brabma'dhanna published « • • • 1850 

Keshub Cbunder Sen's School at Colootolah • • • 1855-58 

Koshuh Chunder Sen married •••••«• 185(1 

Kesbub CJhunder Sen joins Bribma Samiij . • • « • 1857 

Play of' Widow Marriage' acted at Calcutta • • * •1859 

Brabtna School under K. Cb. Sen and Debendra n:\tb • 34 April, ] $59 

Joiuncy to Ceylon ••»•••••• iS(>o 

First Brahma marriage without idolatrous rites « *26 July, 1861 

Kesbub Cbunder Sen appointed Minister • « « 13 April, 18(13 

Kxclusion from family; illness; returns to bis bouse • * Bee. 1863 

Birth of bis son Karuna »•••.• 19 Dec. 1863 
First Intermarriage of persons of different Ca«tcs • 3 Aug. 1864 
BrMima bliss ion. Kesbub goes to Madras and Bombay • . 1S64 

Secession of Progressive BKibmas • « • .36 Feb. 1865 

Br«bma*Samilj of India established « • • • 11 Nov, ] 866 

Lectore on 'Jesus Christ, Europe and Asia* • • 5 1866 

l«ecture on ^Great Men’ «...«• sSSept. 1S66 
Brdhma-Mandira of India, opened at Calcutta • • 33 Aug. 1869 

Kesbub Cbunder Sen's visit to England • • • . . 1870 

Native Marriage Act passed • • • • « I9brarch, 1872 

Protest against Cutcb Bebar Marriage • • • 38 Feb. 1S78 

Formal Marriage of ilahfcrtijab of Cutch Bcliar and 

daughter of Kesbub Cbunder Son • • *6 March, 1878 

Establiabmont of SIdb&ran Brabma-Sanijj * • *15 1878 

Meeting in honour of lUUniuobun Roy at Bebondronutb 

Tagore's bouse «•••»*» 19 Jan. 1879 

New Bispenaation proclaimed • • • • # Jan. 1880 

Real Marriage of MabArijab of Cutcb Bebar • • 30 Oct. 1880 

Beath of Kesbub Cbunder Sen • • • « • 8 Jam 1884 
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LETTERS OF 

KESIirR CIIENDEU SEX, F. MAX MOLLER. 
AND PROTAR UUUNDER MOZUMDAR. 


Tho followii»<r arc some of the letters that passed 
lictween Keshub Choiulcr Sen and myself at the time 
wlien not only' hi.s friends in Iinlia, but Ins friends in 
Eni'land also, were' nttackinjf him for sanctioning the 
tiianiage of his «lau-rhter with the Mahanijalj of Catch 
Hehar. and for some of tlie opinions put forward in 
his lectures. Extracts from njost of these letters 
have been published in India, but they arc here pub- 
lislu'd for the first time in their conij)lele form, and 
Avith certain additions and corrections Avhich seemed 
necessary. 

Ihe beginning of our correspondence was tho fol¬ 
lowing article which I published in tho Tune*, on the 
24th of Nov. i«8o:— 

.Mr. Charles Voysey’s statement in tho Timeit of 
November 20 that Keshub Chundcr Sen is at prestmt 
alm»»ht universally repudiated by Hindu Theists will, 
I knoAV, surprise and pain many of his old friemls 
and admirers in England who during tho years 
that have elapsed since his memorablo visit hero 
have followed his Avork in India with an ever- 
increasing interest, though at times not without serious 
inisgivitigs. The new schism in his sect, tho Rnlhina- 
Sainaj of India, which took place in 1878, has 
been widely regretted, not so much because every 
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jchism is in itself to be revetted, but bce/iuse this 
schism seemed almost entirely due to personal caus s. 
Though it cannot be denied that the case of the 
seceders, as stated with great knowledge and abilitv 
by Miss S. D. Collet, in the Brahmo Year Book for 
1879, leaves several charges against Keshub Chunder 
Sen unanswered and unexplained, yet his friend.s 
ought to remcinber how extremely difficult it is for us, 
so far removed from the social and religious atmo¬ 
sphere of modern India, to form an impartial opinion 
of all the hidden motives that may have influenced 
those who seceded from and those who remained 
faithful to the great reformer. The question of mar¬ 
riage has been a stumbling-block to many reformers, 
and if Keshub Chunder Sen has shown hiujself a weak 
lather in allowing a betrothal of his daughter to the 
Itajah of Cutch Behar, let us not forget that a man 
may be a weak father and yet a great and honest man. 
Many Brulimas, though admitting Keshub Chunder 
*Seu 8 weakness, have forgiven it, and he still com¬ 
mands a largo number of devoted followers. Mr. 
Charles Voysey would probably say that these be¬ 
lievers in Keshub Chunder Sen have forfeited the 
name of Theists, because this leader has more and 
more inclined to the doctrines of Christianity. But 
surely Christianity and Theism arc not terms that ex¬ 
clude each other, and every Christian, before being 
anything else, must bo a Theist in the received sense 
of tliat word. Keshub Chunder Sen has at no time 
made a secret of his feelings for Christ. His great 
seiinon on Christ and Christianity was preached so 
far back as 1870 (see ‘ Selected Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 82), 
and in the Theitllc Quarterly Review for January, 1880, 
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]). 5S. his earliest profession of faith in Christ is re* 
feiriHl to the year 1866, while the secession of the 
so-called Sadharau or Catholic Bruhma-Sainaj took 
jilace only two years ago, its chief cause, so far as wo 
can judg*‘, hidiig pei*soi)al feelings aroused by Keshub 
Chunder S^n's ascendancy, aud not any fundamental 
<lUrer<‘noc of doctrine. 

lu a new society like the Bhuratavarsha Brrihma* 
Rain.'kj. or. ns it is uow cominoiily cflllcd, the Brjihina- 
Sninaj of India, foun<l<“d as it was on the universality of 
Tlioisin, and suppoiled hy a hook containing extracts 
IVom the Scriptures of all nations, it was but natural 
tlint new iileas should spring up from year to year 
and nequiro more or less proniincnco. The recogni¬ 
tion of Christ ns a great prophet was luit one of these 
ideas, and it was never intended to exclude the duty of 
showing reverence to the founders and teachers of other 
religions. In the outward life of the Brahmn-Sainuj 
tlio introduction of Utsubs (utsnvns or religious festi¬ 
vals) ninl of Sankirlan (the practice of enthusiastic re¬ 
ligious singing) produced some change and commotion ; 
but there never was any strong pressure used to induce 
those who did not approve of them to take part in 
these functions. The i<lea of the communion of Saints, 
as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen, was hardly 
more than a holicf in a spiritual intercourse between 
the departed and the living, and his doctrine of inspi¬ 
ration did not go beyond the admission of a Divine 
impulse imparted to the soul through a devout seek¬ 
ing after the will of God. The roost objectionable 
doctrine put forward by the liberal reformer of Hin¬ 
duism was, no doubt, the Ade«a, the claim of being 
directed by an inward voice which admitted no gain- 
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Baying. This, particularly Tvhen mixed up ■with 
questions of worldly wisdom, made his position in¬ 
compatible with the freedom claimed by every mem¬ 
ber of his Samaj, and, more than anything else, led to 
the Becession of some of his former friends and fol¬ 
lowers. It is the old story over again. Nothing is 
80 difficult for a reformer, particularly a religious 
reformer, as not to allow the incense offered by his 
followers to darken his mental vision, and not to mis¬ 
take the Divine accents of truth for a voice w’aftod 
from the clouds. In this respect, no doubt, Keshub 
Chunder Sen has shared in the weakness of older 
prophets; but let us not forget that he possesses also 
a large share of their strength and virtue. One of 
his followers writes of him (T/miUic Quarterly licvietc, 
October 1879, p. 61):— 

‘Babu Keshub Chunder Son is neither our mediator 
nor indispensable for our acceptance -wdth God. Only 
ho has done the Brahma-Samaj incalculable good, and 
in common gratitude we acknowdedge his services an<i 
our obligations to him. But there are men in the 
Br&hma-SamSj who, we are sorry to say, can bear the 
mention of every other name but his name, who cannot 
bear to see the least credit given to him for anything. 
And hence they are fiercely angry •with the Brahmas’ 
creed, and circulate all manner of falsehood in rela¬ 
tion to it. Them we do not hope to convince, but to 
others, who want to judge correctly, we may say that 
we hold some of our leaders in genuine love and 
honour for what they have taught us, and we want 
that our gratitude should be shared in by every Theist, 
here as well as elsewhere. To Babu Keshub Chunder 
Sen's teaching the Brdhnia-Sam 5 j is deeply indebted; 
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l)ut it is also indebtofl to others, and among the latter 
we may eiiiinently mention Ilabu Debendranuth 
Tagore, and the founder of our Church, Kajah Ibiim- 
inohun Roy.’ 

Nothing can lie more instructive to the student of 
religion tlian to trace the origin and growth of the 
Bialnna-Siimaj from Raminohun K<'y to Keshub 
t-'liundor Sen. Much may bo learnt from the old 
eonsi rvjitive A«li Brahma-Samiij ; much from the re- 
lorrned branch, the Rnihma-Sanuij of India, under 
Ke.slmb Chimdor Sen ; aye, something even from the 
Arya-Samaj under Dayimanda Sarasvati, the most 
perverse interpreter of the Vedas. I tried in my 
lecture, delivered in Westminster Abbey, December 

to give a sketch, though I am afraid a very 
imperfect one, of the religious movement inaugurated 
by Raminohun Roy, and carried on by Debendranath 
and Keshub Chunder Son ; and I see little or nothing 
to retract what I then said about Keshub Chunder 
Sen. The utterances of late have shown signs, I am 
sorry to say, of an over-wrought brain and an over¬ 
sensitive heart. Ho sometimes seems to me on the 
verge of the very ina^lncss of faith. But I fear for his 
health and his head far more than for his heart, and I 
should deeply regret if any harsh words from those 
who ought to know best how to make allowance for 
the ditlicultics and dangers of all religious reformers, 
should embitter a noble life already f ull of many 
bitternesses. 

r. Mas MUxler, 

Oxford. 
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I then received the following letter fioin Keshub 
Chunder Sen 

Lilt Cottace, 

72 UpPEB ClBCCLAR ROA0. Calcotta, 
ij Dec. liSo. 

My dear Sir, 

Allow me to thank you most cordially for 
havincr Baid a irood word for us in the ‘ Times.’ I have 
read your letter with very groat interest, and thank¬ 
fully appreciate your heartfelt sympathy with us in 
our trials and difficulties. You can hardly imagine 
the troubles I have had during the last two or 
three yeais and the grossly false and libellous charges 
brought against me week after week. Tliank God, 

I have endured these undeserved and cruel attacks 
quietly and calmly, thinking it wrong to resent. 
Even the Police was instigated by some of my an- , 
tagonists to inquire and ascertain if I w’as not guilty 
of embezzlement! And even my good wdfe came in for . / 
a share of wanton abuse in a vernacular dramatic 
work! All this I say to you privately because you 
have been good enough to give us your sympathy as 
a friend, and because you have boldly come forward, a.s 
few have done, to assert publicly that personal feelings 
lie at the bottom of the opposition movement. However, 
God’s will be done! I sincerely trust an impartial 
public will in future give a patient hearing to the 
actual facts of the case and proclaim a truer verdict. 
Surely I can afford to wait. There is a Pcugiili 
saying—‘Heaven bears the burden of all trusting ser¬ 
vants.’ I can assure you God has been very kind to 
us in our trials and tribulation, and all the antagon¬ 
ism and persecution we have suffered have greatly 
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strengthrned us and helped the progress and extension 
of our Church. Our influence spreads on all sides, 
and there is far greater enthusiasm among us now 
than in any previous period iu the history of our 
Chureh. I think we owe it to so kind a friend and 
synip.ithiser as yourself that wo should strengthen 
your hands hy putting you in possession of facts and 
flior<d)y onahliiig you to maintain the position you 
have taken. May I ask you to accept a few of my 
lectures and tracts which I have taken the liberty to 
forward to you by the present mail? 

I remain, honoured Friend, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Kesiiub Cuunuer Sen. 

Should you require information on any particular 
subject, I heg you will kiudly let me know. 

A copy of the letter of the Briihma Missionary 
Conference is herewith enclosed. 

At the same time I received the following letter 
from the Meinhers of the Brahma Missionary Con¬ 
ference of the Brabina-Samaj :— 

UaAiniu MiowiexAHT Cos-rKRCNOZ, 
ay Oec , iSSo. 

Sir, 

I am directed hy Iho Missionary Conference of 
the Brahina-SamAj of India to convey to you their 
cordial thanks for having kindly contradicted in tho 
Thru'* some of tho unfounded statements made by Mr. 
Charles Voysoy and others regarding our Church. 
We should have passed over these misrepresentations 
iu silence, believing and trusting that tiuth would 
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triumph at last——and that the British na¬ 
tion, with its characteristic regard for truth, would 
not readily allow itself to be misled by interested 
agitators, but would ere long discover the real truth 
of the matter. You will no doubt admit that those 
whom the Lord leads and protects have nothing to 
fear from the shafts of calumny, and that Truth needs 
no human advocate to defend her. However, as you 
have thought it proper publicly to vindicate the 
Brahma-Samaj of India from unfounded charges, it 
seems incumbent upon us, while gratefully acknow¬ 
ledging your kindness, to place before you such facts 
as may enable you to verify your statements and 
silence your critics. 

In Mr. Voysey’s statement that ‘Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen is at present almost universally repu¬ 
diated by Hindu Theists,’ one sees at once that the 
wish is father to the thought. No one can deny that 
the Bharatavarsbya Biahina Mandira, the Church of 
which Mr. Sen is the iliui.ster, continues to bo as 
largely attended now as before the schism, and that 
not a single devout member of his congregation has 
left the Church. Nor is it possible to gainsay the 
fact that the congi’egation of our Mandir is far larger 
than that of any other section of the Brahma-Samaj. 
If the number of pei-sons who are attracted to hear bo 
any index to the pei-sonal influence of a religious 
leader, you may form some idea of Babu Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s growing influence from the fact that in 
the course of our expeditionary movement last year 
he addressed, in six weeks, crowded assemblies in 
Calcutta and the Provinces numbering upwards of 
ten thousand people. In fact, since the orgauisatiou 
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of tho Xcw Dispensation our movement has excitetl 
far greater interest ainl syinpathy, and achieved much 
greater success than in any previous year. Another 
evidence of even greater impoiiance is to be found in 
the fact that all our missionaries and lea<ling workers 
liavc romaiiHMl faithful and loyal to our leader through¬ 
out tho crisis. The members of the Missionary Con¬ 
ference de.siic me to say emphatically that thougl, 
tliev have now and then <liflered from him in non- 
essential iiiatters. their grateful reverence for him as 
their Heaven-appointed leader and fiieiid continvies 
unabated. They are his close conipanions. atid they 
have had opporttmities of oxamining elosoly the de¬ 
tails of his daily life, some for ten. others for twenty 
years, and they have never ha<l reasons to suspect 
tlicir coiifulenco in their Irusted leader was mis- 
plaee<l. 'I'hc only missionary wdio has deserted our 
Chureh since tho schism is tho pei'sou who charged 
him twelve years ago with encouraging ‘ man-worship,’ 
but wlio subsequently recanted. Whatever our an¬ 
tagonists may say, the Bnihma-Samaj of Imlin is. in 
spite of the rupture, a growiug power, and it retains 
in itself tho ontiro devotional aud spiritual life of the 
eoiiununity. It is still, as it was before, a mighty 
iiKstruincnt in the liarnls of Providence to tench tho 
Hindu nation faith, love aud purity, prayer, com¬ 
munion, and inspiration. The Boceders are, we may 
Kiiy without being uncharitable, deficient in religious 
life, and are given more to outward social refinement, 
magnifying tho things of tho flesh over things of the 
spirit. Such men cannot stand against God’s Church, 
unless they establish their superiority on tho grouml 
of faith and godliness. That their accession is duo 
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almost entirely to personal causes cannot l>c ilisputed. 
The rupture began some years before the marriage 
coutrovei-sy took place, ‘ its chief cause being,’ as you 
rightly observe, ‘ pereonal feelings aroused by Keshulj 
Chunder Sen’s ascendancy, not any fuiidanii*nial tlif- 
ferences of doctrine.’ The bitterness was gi eady aggra¬ 
vated by the marriage of the Minister's daughter, cliietlv' 
because the offer of one of the leading seceders. tlie 
chief editor of their journal, to have his daughter mar¬ 
ried to the Maharajah of Cutch Behar was declined, the 
match not being approved by the State officei*s in Cutch 
Behar, who after having seen both girls, gave decided 
preference to the Minister's duugliter. The disappoint¬ 
ment thus caused fomented the jealousies aln-a<ly 
existing, till they culminated in a schismatic rupture. 
Bor nearly three years we and our leader have been 
reviled and maligned in the most reckless manner, the 
arguments used being almost invariably personal in¬ 
vectives against our character, and not doctrinal 
criticL^ms. 

With reference to the Cutch Behar marriage. I inav 
be permitted to say that there is nothing in it wdiieh 
has been disapproved by the most fastidious critic 
which the Minister himself and his friends have 
not regretted, and this dissent was clearly set forth in 
the otKcial statement published by the Brahina-Samaj 
of India at the time. The marriage itself, or rather 
the match, we most devoutly believe, was providen¬ 
tial, although wo freely admit there were errors anil 
improprieties in the modus operandi. The Lord directed 
the choice and initiated the nuptial rites. But in 
this, as in other cases, human agency must be distin¬ 
guished from the actions of Providence. The charge 

VOL. II. U 
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of chjl«l-marriai;e lias long ngo bern exploded. For 
tlio eonsuimiiation of the niarringc took place only 
the other dav, October 20, in the Brahma Mandira. 
The proi^eodings of the ceremony you will find in the 
Siiihlit'/ }[irrof of the 24th of October. 

Tlie doetiine.s of Ade^n (Inspiration) and the Com- 
mnuion of Saints have provoked warm controvei-sy 
both here and in England, and nl.«o our attitude to¬ 
wards Christ au<l other prophets. It is a matter of 
ri-crret and woiuk'r that in these matters a Christian 
nation should misumlerstantl our position or iniscoii- 
struo our views. To rationalists we are, and must 
continue to be. a stumbling-block. But surely to the 
sjiiritually-niinded the above «locti ine.s are intelligible. 
It seems to ns that it is not the doctrines themselves, 
hut the oriental and metaphorical <hess in which they 
are present’d, to wliich exception has been taken. 
.Vllegories and parables may not suit the Western 
mind, but they are the natural inhoritnneo of all 
Eu.stern n.ations, and we instinctively indulge in the 
poetry of religion. The mysticism attributed to us is 
nothing hut teaching by allegory aiul parable, of 
which Christ Joans Himself furnished a preeminent 
example. In March last the plain meanings of most 
of the words wo use, divested of metaphor, were pub¬ 
lished, a rofereuco to which will convince you of the 
truth of what wc say. One of the main causes of 
irritation is, as you rightly apprehend, the Minister's 
allegiance to Christ, which has greatly annoyed the 
rationalists here and in England, and especially Mr. 
Voysey. This cannot be holpe<l. Wo believe that in 
the Spirit of Christ Asia and Europe shall be united 
in the fulness of time, and we rejoice to see that 
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throxigh Gods grace India is drawing near to ‘Uim 
crucified. If we are deserted and persecuted for tLjs 
we need not complain. 

Yours respectfully, 

WooMA Katk Gupta, 

Brahma Missionary Conference. 


OFFICIAL PAPER. 

Hfurria/jf. the Ma/utraja/i of Cutch Hcftar. 

The principal event of the year was the Rajah> 
marriage, which was celebrated on the rtth Marcli. 
1^/8, at the Raj Bari in Cutch Behar. in the presence 
of a large assemblage of spectators, both Nulive and 
European. The dithcuUy of reconciling tlie Dindu 
and Brahma ceremonial forms was. as may he ima¬ 
gined, an arduous one. It teas necessary to the Icijalthf 
<f the marriage that the ritee nhoultl be Iliathi in ail 
cnxentinl feature.^. After much deliberation aufl argu¬ 
ment, liabu Keehub Chnnthr Sen wan brought to nee that 
the Itdjah^ not beijig a Jiidhrna, and the Itidhma Marriaije 
Act not being in force in Cutch Behar^ it wan abnolnfelif 
etnential that the marriage, if it took place at all, should 
be a llindii marriage. IdolatroiJs mantras were, how¬ 
ever, excluded, and the name of the Deity substituted 
wherever local custom bad introduced that of any 
particular idoh The beet proof of the jieifecl orthodoxy 
of the marriage ia that the Brahmans consenled to perform 
tt. They arc not by any means under our thum>>, 
and in one matter, the performance of tlie Jhm cere¬ 
mony, which is, strictly speaking the adoration of 

u z 
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firo, they refused nltogether to give way or to dis¬ 
pense witli the presence of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. Pabu Kcsliub Chundor Sen was equally 
iletevmincd that his daughter should not assist at an 
i<lolutruus ceremony. The matter was ultimately 
arranged by the Biahinans consenting to the removal 
of the bride on some pretext before they performed 
the mystic ceremony. As this did not come otl till 
3 A.M., and as the poor young lady hud been sitting 
in an uncomfortable attitude for about five hours, the 
excuse for removing her conld not be called a pre¬ 
text. The Ibijah remained present during the cere¬ 
mony, but took no part in it. The marria{ie hut trinre 
i<fii J'mm.tUt/ (IcrltireU U>jal the Coiinnisitioner, ac/inff 
viuler Guvernment at Me I'lto-tjifhiff /w/rcr, ami hit tlccla- 
ration io that iffrct hat betn jiUd amang (he pcrmaiienf 
rr.-oriit in the aichicet of Cutch Jlehar. In connection 
with this evi-nt, I wish to record my sense of the 
valuable ns.sistanee rendered by Babu Kali Komul 
J>ahiri.tlie Dwar Muktear, an old and faithful servant 
of the Rajah s family, not only in his position as prin¬ 
cipal ollicer of the household, but also as a BrAhinan, 
in smoothing over dilliculties which aro.'jo, and in 
reconciling the adverse factions of Pundits ami Brah¬ 
mans. The Cuteh Behar Pandit sent to Calcutta to 
arrange the form of ceremony had not conducted the 
negotiation iu a very straightforward manner, and 
the consequence was that 1 and the Dewan found our¬ 
selves in a very difticult position on the very eve of 
the marriage. In aiTangiiig these difficulties tho 
Dwar Muktears iuHuencc was of tho greatest as-sist- 
nuce to us, and enabled us to discriminate between 
what orthodoxy really demanded aud what bigotry 
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was UDwilling to jrive up.— A'lmininh-ation liepor! of 
the Cu/c/i Jiehnr Hlate, by G. T. Jjalton, L-iq., 
Coiiimitsioiier, 


To these letters I sent the following reply 
My DEAR Frien’P, 

Your letter was a real pleasure to me. Though 
I felt almost certain that you wouM take what I 
written in the Tiinu-i as words coining from a true 
friend, yet I was glad t*) hear from yourself that you 
had not forgotten me, and that you still countcil me 
among your old and faithful friends. You may have 
wondered that I should never have writUm to you 
since you left England to return to your own country 
and to your owm work among your own people. I 
have often thought of you, and whenever my memory 
went on a long pilgrimage to my friends who an; doing 
good work in different parts of tlio w’orld, 1 alway.s 
lingered before your imago, and wondered whether 
I could and ought to help you in your struggle, 
as it grew harder from year to year. But as our span 
of life grows smaller and smaller, work seems to grow 
thicker and thicker. If w’o w’ant to do anything, to 
finish anything at least up to a certain point, W’e must 
learn to let many things take their own course. Wo 
must learn to trust: and I can assure you that ever 
since I saw you face to face, ever since I listened to 
you pleading your cause so powerfully before our 
great theologian, Dr. Pusey, and afterwards heard you 
unfolding to me your brightest hopes for the future of 
India, I have always trusted you. That does not 
mean that I have ^w'ays approved of all that you 
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liave written an<l done. Far from it. But with re- 
{^ard to most of the matters which have been discussed 
between you and j'our opponents, what rii^ht had I to 
coDilenm the steps wliicli you thought it right to take, 
or. at all events, to put uiy judgment against yours? 
I do not call that trusting our friends, if we want 
tliein always to think and speak and act exactly as 
wo oui'selves would think and speak and act. Trust¬ 
ing our friends means to give them credit for good and 
honest intentious. even when we ditTer from them and 
they from us. It is easy to trust in a Divine Pro¬ 
vidence if all goes well with us; but to trust when 
all goes against us, that is real trust. It is the 
Hame with our faith in men. I know that your 
one olyect in life is to do good to your country- 
itieu. to help them to amend certain defects in their 
.social life and to purify their religious ideas, and I 
slmll never believe that a man who has devoted his 
life to so noble a purpose can be guilty of the charges 
brought against you. 1 never shall tinnk you infal¬ 
lible in your judgments, but whatever may happen, I 
trust, aye I know, that you will always rouiuiu true 
to your own noble self. 

After your great success both in India and in Eng¬ 
land I %vas quite prepared that a reaction would set 
im Success is apt to produce a certain languor and 
conceit in ourselves, while in others it is sure to 
arouse envy, the worst poison that grows in the 
human heart. The Buddhists say truly that a man 
has ' left the path of envy' when ho begins to lead a 
new life; but it is marvellous to observe how few even 
among the best men are quite above that wretched 
feeling. Besides, many of those w'ho applauded you 
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anH patronised you before you had achieved your ]>eAt 

successes did so because it was the fashion. They 

had no idea of the real nature of the work vou had 

% 

taken in band, but they Hke<l to pat you on iho back 
au(l give you advice and warn yo»i against tiang«'is 
and all that. You see you were only a native—and 
i.s not every European far wiser than a Hindu ! 
How 1 hate that conceit. I do not mean to say that 
it is general, but it exists; and wljat is the worst, it 
exists in influential quarters. Mon who have been in 
India, men who write on India, men who profess to 
have studied the language and literature of India 
speak even of the most learned, the best and wisest of 
your countrymen, of men in knowledge, manuers. anil 
character infinitely their superiors, os of so many 
ignorant and naughty children. Have wo not conquei<*<l 
India, they seem to say. do we not govern India, and 
should we not know much better than llaiumohun Hoy, 
or Debendranath Tagore, or Keshub Chunder Sen what 
i.s the right course which Indian social and religious 
reformers ought to follow ? I know of men who couM 
not construe a line of Sanskrit, and who speak 
and write of your ancient literature, religion, and 
philosophy as if they knew a great deal more than 
any of your best «SVotriyas. How often you must 
have smiled on readin*!- such books I The idea that 

9 

anything could come from the East equal to Europeaij 
thought, or even superior, never enters the mind of 
these writers, and hence their utter inability' to un¬ 
derstand and appreciate what is really valuable in 
Oriental literature. There is no problem of philosophy 
and religion that has not been a subject of deep an-l 
anxious thought among your ancient and modern 
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thiiikors. in the West have done Pomo pood 

work too, and I do not write to <lej>rceiatc the aeliievo- 
m<‘nts ot the Hellenic and Teutonic mind. Hut I 
know that on some of tlie highest prohlems of human 
th<iiight tlie l'l;i>t has shed inoro liglit than the West, 
and hy and hy, de|K>n<l on it. the West will have to 
acknowledge it. There is a very aide article in the 
last iiuiiiher of tlio hihuhiiroh lift’iw (Jan. on 

J)i'. Caiiil's ■ Thilosopliy of Religion.’ Dr. (’aird is a 
vi-presentafive man in Knglainl, and more familiar 
than most Knplishmcn with the solid work of mo<lern 
th rman j»liilosophors. And what is the last result at 
which l)r. Cnird anives, ami of -which even tho 
iihiiliurph Jl'fifw approves? Almost literallv the 
same ns the doctriiu' of the Upanisljnds! Dr. Cnird 
writes: ‘It is just in this renunciation of self that 
1 truly gain myself; for whilst in one sense we give 
up self to live the universal and nl)sr)lutc life of 
reason, yet that to which -we thus suiTcntler ourselves 
is in reality our truer self.' And again : ‘The know- 
le<ige ami love of God is the giving »ip of all thoughts 
and feelings that belong to mo ns a more individual 
self, and tho identification of my thoiights and being 
with that which is above me, yet in mo— the universal 
or absolute self, which is not mine or yours, but in 
which all intelligent beings alike find tho realisation 
and perfection of their nature’ (p. 257). I need not 
tell yo\i or any one who knows tho Upanishads how 
powerfully tho same doctrine, the doctrine of tho Atma 
and Parainiltma, was put forth by your old llishis 
inoro than two thousand years ago. 

Many years ago I ventured to show that the five- 
mcmbercil llogism of the Indian NyiVya philosophy is 
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the best form that can he given to the s_\ llogism of in¬ 
ductive logic. But Europ<-ai> logicians cannot get over 
the idea that there is no logic like that of our scliool- 
mon, and that every deviation from it is a mistake. 

The same conceit runs through almost all tliat is 
written <m India. India may he ]>atronised, some 
works of Indian poets and pliilosopheis may he called 
clever and curious, but to recognise in anything the 
superiority of Indian thought or the wisdom of Indian 
native opinion, that is out of the question. 

I do not write this in order to llultor you. hut in 

% 

order to warn you ngaimst heing disheartened hy 
foreign criticism. Few pe<iple in Europe, very few, 
ujidcrstand the object of your w<n‘k. or have any idea 
of the dangers ami ditKcultics which you have to en¬ 
counter. You should look upon praise and blame as 
we do upon sunshine and rain. It comes an<l goi’s, 
we know not why. But there is one thing that serves 
as a parasol against conceit, and as an umbrella 
against despair, and that is a ch-ar conceptit)n of the 
true purpose of our life. Let me quote once more 
fioin Buddha (Dhammapada, 227-2^^) : ‘ This is an old 
saying, this is not only of lo-ilay : they blame him 
wIjo sits silent, they blame him who speaks much, 
they also blame him who says little; there is no 
one on earth who is not blamed. There never was, 
tliere never will be, nor is there now, a man who is 
always blamed, or a man who is always praised.’ 

I can quite feel with you and understand that you 
should be disheartened by the defection of some of 
your frientls, but you should not allow tliis to turn 
you away for one moment from the path that lies 
straight before ^oa. I am particularly sorry that so 
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true and intelligent a friend as Miss Collet should 
liave turned auain^^t vou, but I have little doubt she 
will in time forget the things that are behind, and 
l<Jok forward to the grc*at work that is still before you. 
She judges you, I think, unfairly, because she forgets 
that you are a Hindu and a Brahma, and not at the 
same lime an Knglishrnan and a Christian, in her sense 
of the word. She expects too much from you, and that 
shows after all how she respects and honours you. 

If the imiuher of vour followers in India has do- 
crca.'ictl, ns she maintnins. though you deny it, that 
Avoulil iuiliiciicc very little my feelings for you and 
my hopes for your cause. I do not believe in num- 
lnn-8; and all through life I have but seldom found 
myself in a innjority. If such meu as Moxumdar 
remain true to j-ou, that is better than a legion : but 
better than all is that you should remain true to 
yourself. People may cull the separation of the A<li 
Sainaj. the Brsihina Samaj of India, and the SAdharan 
BnUiina Samaj a schism : to my mind they are three 
htrong branches of one powerful stem. They all have 
tlic same root, and they all, 1 ti'ust, will yet bear 
rich fruit. 

I cannot write more to-day, but there are several 
points on which I hope to w'rito, whenever I find a 
little leisure. You have written to me as a friend, 
and I have answered you as a friend, with perfect 
frankness. I shall always do that, and hope you will 
do the same. 

I have received the copy of a letter in which the 
BiAhma Missionary Conference points out a number 
of misstatements made by-in a lecture de¬ 

livered before the Koyal Asiatic Society; also a letter 
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a<ldrossod to rae by tbe same Conference. I did not 
iVel at liberty to publish tlieso letters. I’lea.se to con¬ 
vey to tbe Conference my best thanks and tbe expies- 
Eion of my fullest sympathy. 

I remain, my dear Friend, 

Yours very truly, 

y. Max MIm.i.er. 

p_S._I was much interested in the publications 

vou sent me. As you kindly otler me your a^sist- 
knee. might I ask you to send me tlie first number of 
the ThrixCic qi'arfrr/i/ lierifw. Any information on 
Kammoliuu Roy would be very welcome, but I inust 
tell you that 1 tiud it dilHcult now to read Bengali. 


Some of tbe letters that pa.ssed between Kesbub 
C'buuder Sen and myself are lost, because at tlie time 
I did not consider them of importance. I only kept 
rou"h copies of iny own letters, and cannot now fix 
Mjou' exact dates. The next letter which I wrote to 
him treated chiefly of tbe Cutcb Bebar marriage. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 

I am truly sorry that the first subject on which 
I feel I must write to you should bo the marriage of 
your daughter with the Mahdrajah of Cutch Behar, It 
has, however, been made the battlefield between your 
friends and your enemies, and as I have often declared 
that, if placed in your position, I should probably 
have acted as you have done, I feel that I owe it to 
myself as well as to you to explain what I feel on the 
subject. 

1 may say at once, 1 wish that this difficulty had 
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never arisen. For a difiiculty it ^as, and vou innst 
have Ult it so. Yon were placed in a conJlict of 
dutii S, (lie duties of a father and the duties of a public 
man, and out of such a contlict it is almost impossible 
to r iiuT'je without a wound. 

Now lot me tell you Hrst where I difTcred from you. 
I tliiiik wlu n we lind oui*s(dvos in such a difheulty, we 
t>u;;ht to take our triends into our couti<lonce, and place 
llie n asons which make us incline towards the right or 
town Ills the left unreservedly before them. You, so 
far as I remember, reiimined silent for a long time, and 
at last appealed to tlio inner voice, the Ade-a, which 
told you that you huil aetcil rightly and for the best. 

I know luyscdl full well how hard it is to have to 
drfcml onesell against suspicions that ought never to 
have ariseu, ninl to repel charges that ought never to 
have been brought. Pul the world likes to hear a 
inan delond hiinselt, if only for the pleasure of pro¬ 
nouncing a verdict of Not Guilty, and I think our 
trii'iids have a certain light to hoar what wo say to 
oiirMdves. To appeal simply to Ade^ is not respect- 
fub niul the voice of Ade^a, however jnirc it may bo 
when it enters into our cars, is never (|uito so pure 
wlnm it jmsscs out of our mouth. That still small 
voice is meant to be still: it is meant for us, and for 
us only, not for the loud contests of the world. I 
believe if you had asked your friends whether you 
should sacrifice the happiness of your douglitor, or 
agree to a marriage which both you and they con¬ 
sider objectionable, but which till u few years ago was 
considered perfectly legitimate, and which even now 
hardly one in a inilHou of your own countrymen 
would disapprove, they would probably, particularly 
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if they ha-1 known all the more private circumstances 
of the case, on which I need not enlarge, have given 
you a bill of indemnity. 

But after having sai -1 so much again.st you. I inu>t 
say that many of yo\>r friends seem to me to have 
acted towards you in a most unfriendly, nay. nn- 
reasonable manner. They seem to me to have eiitin ly 
forgotten that you were born in India, and not in Eng¬ 
land, and that there is no subject on which -litlercnt 
nations entertain such ditb rent i>h“as as on marriage. 

I have no rea.son to doubt that yotj still consi-lcr 
early inarringes objectionable, and that you deci-b-dly 
prefer your own Brahma rite of cel'*brating marringe 
to any other ceremonial. But when, on medical 
advice, you have fix4‘d the minimum of the marriage¬ 
able age of women in India at fourteen, tlien surely 
the case of your <laughter, who was only a tew munths 
under Ibuj'tceu wlnm she was formally married, and 
sixteen when she was really married, might have 
been j)asHed unnoticed. 1 know the atmosphere in 
which you live. I know liow from the earliest days 
it was cou8i‘lere«l in ln<Ua the ‘iuty of a lather to lin-l 
a proper husban-l for his daughter, ilarni says so, all 
your obi lawyers and poets say so ; and however good 
a reformer you may be, I can r|uite untlei'stnnd your 
feeling the disgrace which in India it is supposed to 
be if a father leaves a daughter unmarried; or at all 
events your hesitating to sacrifice the happiness of 
your daughter to your own convictions on social re¬ 
form. Manu, who allows har-lly any free-loiu to a 
woman at any time of her life, allows her to choose 
a husband for hei-self, if, three years after she has 
attained a marriageable age, her parents have failed to 
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do so (Manu. ix. 90). Other la\r-rrivors (Vish;^u, xxiv. 
^o) allow her still greater freedom. I do not suppose 
you would be frightened bv vour old Sinr/tikaras into 
doing soiuctliing act\jally wrong, yet I can well un<ler- 
.stand that you should continue to feel their indirect 
pressure. Ami when it is considered how difti<Milt it 
is to timl a proper husband for a daughter, educated 
as yours liad been, and how desirable, not only from a 
worldly ])oint of view, her marriage with the young 
Kajah of Cutch Bohar must have apj)earcd to vou, 
tlu'ii to demand that jou shouhl have deprive*! vour 
• laughter oj a freedom of choice tliat oven Manu would 
have allowe<l her, seems to me going very far. Even in 
Europe great concessions are often made with rcf'nrd 
to marriages ohj<*cti<>nnhle from some, desirable from 
otlier points of view. I shall not press the point that 
this is particularly the case in royal and j>rincolv 
tamilies, wh«'re often great interests are at stake, and 
where the choice of husbands and wives is limited. 
In England, for an uncle to marry hia niece would be 
c»)nsitlerc<l intolerable; in Roman Catholic countries 
dispensation is granted to such unions. In Eiiglan*!, 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is Ulegnl, in 
the English colonies it is allowed. The lowest 
savages consider marriages between nienihors of tho 
same clan quite shocking, and that prejudice remains 
even after they have been converted to Christianity; 
while certain missionaries tolerate even polygamy in 
their converts rather than allow them to cast olf 
their old wives. In all this, I do not plead for Inxitv, 
hut only for a recognition of peculiar difficulties, and 
for that kind of forbearance which English society 
has of late shown in much more extreme cases. 
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To call the marriage of vour dauerhier a Cliild- 
marriage is utterly unfair, and it is lianlly le.'S so i(» 
say that Vou gave your consent to i<h)lat)o»is man ing<- 
rites being performed. I have rea<l nearly everything 
that has been written and p^lMi^hed on that innrriaL:'. 
and 1 believe you did all that it Avas possible for yf>n 
to do to avoid giving ofience to your friends without 
einlangering the legalitv of the Jiiarriagc. Protestants 
ohject to mixed marriages with Ilomau Catliolies, hut 
if they assent to a mixed marriage, they must submit 
to the performance of ceiiain superstitious rites, with¬ 
out which the marriage Av<iuld not he legal. Ih'side.'i, 
there are in every Cfiuntry old marriage customs 
which, no doubt, date from heathen times, but whieb 
tio one calls idolatrous. If we like to use lianl woitls. 
it wotild be easy to show up pl<-niy of idtdatry in 
Kurope. If you had joined a (,‘liristian eommunity. 
then I shouhl i’ully admit that, so far a.s you yourself 
are concerned, vou couhl have been marricMj aeeording 
to the Christian ceremonial only : but even tlien you 
could not Imve forced your daughter, if according to 
native latv she is of age ami free to choose, to follow 
your example. As you are and mean to be a Hindu, 
thrjiigh a believer in Christ I cannot see what right 
your Christian friends have to blame you for allowing 
your daughter to marry a countryman of hors with 
whom, in a native state, she could be legally married 
accfjiding to the ancient customs of bis own country 
only. 

I am glad, of course, that you succeeded in carrying 
your bill for legalising Brahma marriages, but I can 
quite understand that in the eyes of many of your 
friends such a marriage is much the same as what a 
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limning Lcforo a Rc;;istvar is iu the eyes of many 
En^'lishnien. It therefore coinCsS to this, von must 
oitlier pn>hil>it all iiiixctl inarriagt'S Wtwoon Bmhinas 
and Hindus, which would he acting more intolerantly 
tlian the Pope, or you must allow some of the ancient 
)narriag<* customs, when one of the contracting parties 
is not a Brahma. And here again to cj»11 every ancient 
custom, every demdliarma or knladharma. i<lolatry is 
nltcrly tinfair. At all events there arc much more 
ilniigeion.s idols in Kurope as well ns in India than 
the t)hl stone images in tlie palace of Bchar. 

The diHieulty which you hail to solve lin.s had to he 
solved again and again, whenever new religions or 
new sects have sprung up. Zealots have always de¬ 
nounced inaniage hetwei-n memhej-s of iliirerent re¬ 
ligions, nay even of ditl'erent sects. But what did 
•St. I’anl say 1 ‘The iinhidicving hushnnd.' he says, 

‘ is snnetitied hy the wife, aiul the unbelieving wife is 
sanctiiied hy the hushnnd; else were your children 
unclean (illegitimate), hut now arc they holy.’ And 
again : ‘ For what knowest thou. O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? or how knowest thou, O 
man. whether thou shall save thy wife?’ (i Corinth, 
vii. 14. 16). Whoever kuow.s the history of religion, 
knows what excellent missionaries wives have made, 
and I trust the time may come when those who now 
blame you wiU give you credit for pure motives, and 
praisi- you for your foresight and your trust. 

With sincere wishes for the welfare of your daughter 
aud your son-in-law, 1 remain, niy dear friend, 

Youi-s very truly, 

F. il.vx MUller. 
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Lii.t Cott 

7 a Ur PER ClKCl’l-AR itoAD, Calcoita, 
a i5Si. 

ilY T>F\n FniEND. 

For your most we-lcome cpistlc-s and the genniiiL* 
ftssurnoces of kindness and syinpiith) they contain. I 
must ^dve you my hcartfcdt thanks. In writing to 
me you need not conceal \our real feidings. Dis¬ 
criminating criticism cannot pain tue. Even the re- 
jiioaches of a true friend are acceptahlo. and must 
prove beneficial. I have read your letters with the 
tleepcbt interest, and I only wish I c<inld sit with you 
under one of those shady trees in O.xl’ord which I saw 
during my short visit, and talk over the many im- 
]«ortant stilijecls referred to therein, for lujiirs tog< tlu 1 . 
My heart is full. M’hat shall 1 write, what enn I 
write on those various subjects within the short com¬ 
pass of a letter? Regarding the Cuteh Behar mar¬ 
riage I Lave yet a great deal to say. I thank you for 
the sympathetic view }*ou have taken of it. In cer¬ 
tain minor matters only you have taken exception 
to the course I adopted, and I have no right to 
quarrel, for you argue as a friend, and your remon- 
straneo is only friendly' counsel and warning. I 
confess I was silent when the battle was raging. My’ 
patience was repulsive and disgusting. My reticence 
was suspicious, and led to misrepresentation and re¬ 
viling. It has always been my habit scci’ctly to refer 
to my God in all matters of importance in my life 
and to mature ray plans under His guidance, and to 
make them known when I was almost certain of stic- 
cess. There were a hundred doubts and uncertainties 
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in connection ^vith this inarringo proposal, nnd every 
iiioinent it seemed likely to break down. The whole 
thing seoineil most improbable till it was a 
tuuuwii.iu Even two honrs before the marriage was 
nctuallY soh'innised, no one could make himselt certain 
nlK»\it tlu- aiH'air: on tlje contrary, there were new 
«lith<-ultu‘8 8|ningin<; up which seeined insupcrohlo. 
H'lice iiiy lUspositiou to uiaintuin silence. I was 
waiting to fiuU tinn ground upon whicli to stand and 
take covjnsel of friends in regard to details, hut the 
lijue never cnino. the marriage qtiostion—'to be or 
not to be’—indiig itself an uncertainty till the last 
moment. The Ade^a in the present case was far from 
exceptional. I do not claim and never claimed super¬ 
natural inspiration. My Ade-a is a command of con- 
seionoo or a piovi<lential interposition. In plain 
lajigunge. I shouUl .«ay this marriage is providential ; 
ami in this respect it is like other important inciilents 
in iny life—my renunciation of secular woik. my vow 
of ascM'ticism, my vegi-tarian habits, iny declaration of 
faith in the New Dispeiisatiou, &c. A man who 
trusts God and prays daily' must feel that all the 
ev«‘iits in his life, and even his daily meals, are or- 
<lered by I*rovi<lcnco. I saw the linger of God in all 
the arrangements, struggles, and trials in councctiou 
with the marriage. It was very like a political mar¬ 
riage, such as you apeak ot. A whole kingdom was 
to ho reformed, ami all my individual interests were 
absorbed in the vastness of Goil’s saving economy, or 
in what people would call public good. The Lord re¬ 
quired my daiightcr for Cutcb Behar, and I surren- 
(iored her. The trials and diffictilties I have gone 
through ore also, I believe, providential. They have 
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educated and disciplined and trained me. and I owe a 
"real deal, and my Church owes a ",eat deal, to ir.v 
antagonists. The groat result of all this agitalion is 
the New Dispensation. I thank God for it. It i> a 
wonder, a marvel. I'ray read all about it. an.l judge 
for yourself whether the Holy Si)irit is not inoviu" 
India in the direction of true and universal Chris¬ 
tianity. I remember the very interesting conversation 

we had at the Westminster Deanery, in the course of 
■\\hich you. and also, 1 believe, the excellent Dean, 
buggested that the future Church of India should bo 
altogether Oriental, only it should honour Christ. You 
see how this is being practically carried out. Do not 
think our Christ is denationalising us. We are more 
popular now than in any previous period in the his¬ 
tory of the Brahma-Samaj. Nor is our Hinduism 
setting us in an altitude of hostility towards CLri.''t 
or Western science. I beg you will road the ‘New 
Dispcn^ition’ paper carefully and I.*t me know what 
you think of the movement. It is the religion of 
•Comparative Theology.’ We are giving cflect to tlie 
• Science of Keligion.’ of which you are the most dis¬ 
tinguished leader. It is the great movement of the 
day in India, ilarvellous is this Light of Heaven 1 

With profound respect. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Keshub Cuundkr Sek, 
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LtM 0»TTAfi*» 

7a CrrtR Circular Calcutta, 

16 May. iSSi* 

My df.ar Frifnd. 

Your Inst Icttor roacliofl mo a few days after I 
had post.-d mine. What a i^rjitifying coincidence 1 
In both letters tlioro is an allusi»>n to our common 
friend the Dejnj of Westminster. It is indeed a great 
]densure to be assun-d of the unabated kindness and 
eoiitinue<l friendship of one whom I so sincerely 
(•stc'iun and whoso views and opinions I so greatly 

value. I have not yet seen the answer of-. 

The manner in which he has treated us from the 
very beginning of tho controversy is so utterly un¬ 
worthy of him, and is marked with such vacillation, 
wavering, and duplicity, that I can have no mis¬ 
givings in accepting your verdict. In the meantime 
allow me to thank you warmly for your kind permis¬ 
sion to puhlish your letters, and tho emphatic assur¬ 
ance you have given mo of your unreserved and 
cordial sympathy in the cause wo have at heart. 
Your letters cannot but strengthen our cause greatly. 
It seems rather straugo that -, who professes to 

he a devout Christian, should withhold his regard and 
sympathy from that section of the Brahma community 
which is most allied to Jesus and makes tho nearest 
approach to tho religion founded by Him. As for his 
arg»nnents, they have been smashed times beyond 
number. In his private letters to mo ho professes 
friendship, and I have simply warned him in tho 
most kin<lly spirit to ascertain facts before rushing 
into print. 

I forgot to ask in my last hurried note whether 
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some attempt should not be made to promote the 
circulation of the ‘ Xcw Dispensation' in Kii^IjumI. 
especially among the clergy and the leading laymen 
of the Broad Church party. The British public ought 
to know how the most advanced t^'pe of Hinduism in 
India is trying to absorb and assimilate the Chris¬ 
tianity of Christ, and how it is establishing and 
spreading under the name of the New Di»p<-nsHtion a 
new Hinduism which combines Yoga an,I Jihakti. and 
also a new Christianity which blends together Apo¬ 
stolical faith and modern civilisation and science. 
The article on ‘Now Sacramental Ceremony’ in the 
first number of the paper seems to have created great 
interest among the Christian community in India, 
and has been variously commented upon. I should 
also invite your attention to ‘ Christ in Socrat.-s.' in 
No. H. Such articles cannot fail to interest the Broad 
ami liberal school in Bngland, and by an interchange 
of sentiments we may hasten the spiritual union of 
the East and the \\ est in Clirist. There ai’o also 
hundreds, I ]»elieve, in Germany who have cast otf 
orthodoxy and can look with favour upon Thei.sm 
such as we inculcate and preach under the New Dis¬ 
pensation. Could you tell me the name of any liberal 
Chri.stian on the Continent who could help us in 
securing readers in German^' and other countries, and, 
it possible, review the paj>or and the movement it 
represents in some continental SIngazine ? 

Trusting you will kindly remember me to the Dean 
of Westminster, 

Yours very truly, 

KesUUB ChuNDER SEJf, 



IIS DIOOKAPHICAL ES3AT3. 

Mv DEAR Friend, 

The most diHicuU sulycct of nil on which I feel 
that a perfect undei-stamling between you and me is 
nbsolutely necessary is the true character of Christ. 
It may seem strange that a sou of India, one who calls 
himselt a believer in Brahman, and who therefore, in 
strict theological phrascolog)’, would be called a Non- 
( hristinn, should have given otTence to men who cull 
themselves Christian.s by what seems to them lan¬ 
guage of excessive venoratiou for Christ. Yctso it is : 
and I shall try to cxi>)aiii to you why it is so. and 
why. in the case of some of your critics at least, the 
objections to your deejdy impassioned utterances 
about Christ arise from good ami honest motives. 

\ ou know that nothing is more ditKcult than to 
draw a sharp line between the Divine and the Human. 
At tirst nothing seems easier, and in many of the old 
religions wo should have been told that these two 
terms exclude each other, liko right and left; that 
what is human is not divine, and what is divino is 
not human. One of the most wide-spread names for 
the Gods was Immortals (amr/ta, agdporot, immortales), 
while men wore emphatically called Mortals (inarta, 
fil>oro{, mortalos). 

I cannot enter hero into the origin and the growth 
of the words for Deity in the ancient languages and 
religions of mankind. I have tried to show elsewhere, 
in my lliKLert Lecturet which I sent you, how such a 
word 08 ih va, for instance, came into being among our 
common ancestors, how it expressed at first one only 
of the many attributes of deity, that of light, but how 
it grew and expanded its meaning from one stage to 
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another in the relijjious growth of our common ances¬ 
tors : and bow we Christians in Europe are still using 
the same word (deva, deus) which was aj)plicd to 
Agni and Indra in the earliest hymns of the Kig-Vda. 
To give a definition of such a word as (h ia. God. an<l 
itvS various modifications in the different Arvan lan¬ 
guages, that should be ai)i)lieable to them by whom¬ 
soever they may be use<l. is of cciuise impos^ilde. 
That wonl has signified everything lliat man has ever 
thought to be divine. Its meaning has changetl. ao 
we have changed ; and as long as tlie human inlutl 
goes on growing, that word al>o will grow, whether 
for bcdter or for worse. 

What applies to the natnes for God in the Aryan 
language.s, holds good al.so with regard to the divine 
names used by the Semitic races, and paiticulaily by 
that Semitic race which interests us most, the Jewish. 
The conception of God. as you see in the Old Te.sta- 
ment. varied very con.sidernbly at different times in 
the history of the Jews. It reached its highest 
spiritual elevation in the utterances of some ot tlu^ 
prophets, and it sank down to mere idol-woi-ship even 
■\vith the wisest of their kings. 'I ho history ot thi^ 
Jewish religion has been so often and so fully written 
that here too I may refer you to other books, an<l 
simply call your attention to the fact that, at the time 
when Christianity arose, the Jewish conception ot 
Jehovah was one of a God w’ho had created the world, 
who ruled the world, but who, though be might be in¬ 
voked as a friend and even as a lather, was yet, in 
his essence, entirely different from man and the works 
of his hand. God was immortal; man was mortal: to 
claim immortality for man seemed almost incouipntihlo 
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M'ith the awe ami reverence which the Jews felt for 
their innnortal Cod. In fact the distance between 
Cod and man w.as perhn]>s never conceived as greater 
than it was by tlio people among whom Christ ap- 
j>C!ire<i ; and yet they were the very people whom 
Clirist came to teach that • I ami my Father are one.’ 

iVople who have carerully read the sacred books of 
other religions, and have found there almost every 
doctrine which they had considered as peculiarly 
('hristian, have sometimes asked me, What thou dis¬ 
tinguishes Christianity from other religions? My 
answer is, tliat hist<»rienlly the distinguishing feature 
ol (.Miristianity lies in the new conception of the rela¬ 
tion between God and man. Hero we see the pen- 
riuliiin of religions thought swinging hack completely 
from left to right, from the Jewish to the Christian 
conception of Cod. Thtuigh some of tlic Jewish pro¬ 
phets Iiud preached Jehovah ns n father, and had 
<lared oven to speak of men as gods, the stream of 
popular religion wius running In a very difl’ereiit chan¬ 
nel. 'I'o a Jew. at the time of tho nilvent of Christ, 
the very expression of Son of God was blasphemy. 
It W;us ditlcrent with Greeks and Romans. Their idea 
of Deity had never been so supramundano ns that of 
the Jews, and they ha<l therefore less difficulty in ac¬ 
cepting heroes and demigods, or even human beings, 
raised to a level with their gods. But taking the 
Jewish idea of Jehovah ns it was preached in tho 
synagogues, wo can perfectly well understand why 
the orthodox Jews should have shouted, ‘ Wo have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die, because ho made 
himself the Son of God’ (John xix. 7). 

Hero then is tho vital difference between Judaism 
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and Paganism too on one side, and Christianity on the 
other ; here is the thought which in the liistory of the 
world stamps Christianity as a new religion. Christ 
taught many things which other religious teachers 
had taught before, but Christ taught a new. his own 
conception, and more than conception, his new in¬ 
tuition and realisation of Cod. Closely connected w’ith 
this was his new conception, and more than concep¬ 
tion—the new hirth of man. These two concepts of 
Cud and man are so insi'parable tliat it is iinpossihle 
to modify one without in<>ciityiiig the other. If, as I 
know many do who call themselves Christians, we 
leave the conception of Jehovah ns wc tind it among 
tlic Jews, and then represent Christ as the son of G(;d, 
it is surely blasphemy even now. It carries us back 
into Greek paganism, and it has actually produced in 
Christian countries forms of thought, and forms of 
worship paid, not only to the Son of God, but to the 
ilother of God which must appear to yovi 

pure idolatry. 

Christianity is Christianity by this one fundamental 
truth, tliat as God is the fatlicr of man, so truly, and 
not poetically or metaphorically only, man is the sou 
of Gotl, participating in God’s very essence and nature, 
though separated from God by self and sin. This 
oneness of nature {vfxoovaia) between the Divine and 
the Human does not lower the concept of Go<l hy 
bringing it nearer to tho level of humanity; on the 
contrary, it raises tho old concept of man ami brings it 
nearer to its true ideal. No doubt you would find even 
at tho present day many theologians to whom what I 
have just written to you would sound very strange ; 
but that only shows how little true Christianity 
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lias as yot lravene<l the thoughts of men—how many 
who call themselves Christians are really Jews, nay, 
how many have not yet worked themselves free 
from the pagan concepts of deity. Yoxj have nodouht 
ohserved among your ICnglish friemls in India how 
«-asily those who call themselves Trinitarians fall into 
a worship of three go<l8, and how often those who call 
lliemselves Unitarians arc no better than Jews in 
tlieir conception of deity. Tlie true relation betw’cen 
(Jod and man had been dimly foreseen by many pro- 
]ihet« and poets. Imt Christ was the first to proclaim 
that relation in clear and simple language. He called 
himself the son of Cod, ami he was the liret-born son 
of God in the fullest sense of that word. But he 
never made himself equal with the Father in whom 
ho lived ami moved and had his being. He was man 
in the new and true sense of the word, and in the new 
and true sense of the word he wn.s God. If you ask 
mo whether I am a Trinitarian, I say No; if you ask 
me whether I am a Unitarian. I say No. And why? 
Because I believe in Christ os the son of God. To my 
mind man is nothing if he does not participate in the 
Divine ; and it seems to me that the Jews, with their 
conception of Jehovah, were perfectly consistent in 
not believing in a son of God, or even in the immor¬ 
tality of the soul. To you, brought up in the schools 
of Indian tliought. the participation in tho Divino 
must bo quite familiar. Your sages have expressed it 
in philosophical phraseology by tho Vral^ag-dtmd^ tho 
Self that lies behind us, or tho Paratndltnd, tho Highest 
Self. But wo want something else, something more 
human, inoro homely and yet more holy, to express 
tho same thought in religious language, in language 
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that should be intelligible to the wise and the foolish, 
the old and the young; and that expression has hern 
found by Christ by calling himself and all who believe 
iu hira the sons of God- 

After these remarks you will bettor be able to un¬ 
derstand the danger of speaking ot Christ in language 
which carries us back to the panegyrics addressed l»y 
pagan poets to their go<ls and idols. If you speak of 
Christ as not perfectly human, in his own sense ot 
tl»e word, you make a new itlol of him, and you 
utterly destroy the very soul of his religion. Other 
prophets have tried to reveal to us what God is: 
Christ has revealed to us what Man is. and that is the 


greatest of all revelations which all who call them¬ 
selves Christians must try to preserve in its original 
purity. You may say, We know so little of C^hrist 
and his original teaching, and what wo know oi him 
is what his disciples, all of them Jews, believed of him. 
There is some truth in this, and to some it may seem 


a great loss. But it had its advantages also. Out of 
the scattered stones of the temple which wo 6nd in 


tlie Gospels, we have each of us to build up our own 
Clirist; and you know how different the ideal and real 
Christs have beeil which different theologians have 


built up for themselves. We must each of us discover 
our own Christ, The Apostles ha<l to do the same. 
They had to discover Christ, and they often found it 
very hard to do so. And while they saw in him that 
perfection which changes or rather restores human 
nature to its divine original, you know how others, 
who had the same opportunities of judging, believed 
that Christ was possessed of a devil. It was then ns 
it is now, and as it always will he. The same person 
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Avlioin some of us love nnfl revere ns nlmost perfect, 
wlios<- motives we never (loul)t. whoso wonls we never 
(juestioii. is representevl hy others as possessed by nil 
the devils of sellisliiiess, falseness, and cruelty. I quite 
admit that there are statements in the Gospels that 
lend thems«dves to very ilith-rent interpretations: for 
how otherwise could we have such dillerent Liven of 
C/irint'i But there is one point on which there can ho 
no doubt, and that is the extreme humility of Christ. 
Christ himself objected to any approach to exnogcrateil 
language on the part of his friends and disciples. Ho 
knew both the small value of superlative language, 
and the dangers to which it might lead. ^Vhat would 
s« »-m to us h'.ss liable to the charge of exaggeration 
than to call t-'hrist (Jiioil ^liinferl Yet wo read in tho 
(ii'.sjicl ot St. Maik (x. i8) that when a rich man caino 
and kneeled to him, and asked him, ‘ Good Master, 
what shall I do that I may inherit otevnal lifel’ 
Jesus said unto him. ‘Why (idlest thou me good? 
There is none good but one, that is God.’ Try to 
realise to youiself one who could say that, who could 
turn away rejiroachfully and sorrowfully from praise 
that sounds to us so simple and moderate ns ‘ Good 
Master,’ What would ho have said to tho outpourings 
of high-.soumling. j'et often unmeaning praise that is 
sung in our churches! \ ou are perhaps more accus¬ 
tomed to ecstatic poetry; but much ns I adiniro 
Oriental poetry, I think its profuse display of hyper¬ 
bolic imagery is one of its weakest points. If 3'ou 
once allow that oxtrovaganco of langungo, panegyric 
will soon outbid panegyric, and in tho end you will 
have sounds, hut no thoughts. Do wo not turn away 
with shame from tho lauguago used in Eastern, and 
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alas even in European Courts, and yet we dare to 
bring the same base coin into the sanctuary of God ( 
Do we not know how every manly soul turns away 
with loathing from the garbage of adulation, hungry 
for one dry morsel of honest truth? A true friend 
does not toll his dearest friend one half of what he 
feels for him, and that very reticence is the true test 
of true love. Let it be so also between us and t 'hrist. 
You know how easy it is to re})eat the ‘ Thousand 
Names of Vis/<//U '—and you also know by whom they 
are repeated most frequently and most loudly. Surely 
you will understand then why othei-s should slniuk 
from such high-llown and, for that very reason, so 
often empty or unrealised language, and stand almo.^t 
silent before the face of Christ, feeling that in his 
presence words arc hardly wanted, and that one kind 
word, or still better one kind deed for Christ's sake, is 
better than sacrifice, anci praise, and long prayer. 

Forgive me for having thus pointed out to you what 
seems to me a real danger in all religions, and more 
particularly in those of the East, and believe nio, 

Ever yours very sinceicly, 

F. M. M. 


Lir.T CoTTAcr, 


7a TJppEa Cibcuc-aii Roau, Calcutta, 

9 July, i8Si. 

Mt dear Friend, 

There is hardly* a syllable in your last epistle 
which I should hesitate to endoree. You have said 
exactly what I should have said, only in a more 
learned and philosophical style, such as one would 
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expect from you. So far as your intellectual estimnto 
of Christ is couccriiecl I do not thiuk there is much 
din'ereiice between us. I too re^anl him as the Sun 
of Ciod, anil would never give him higher honour. I 
.s<‘e in him not merely an ethical teacher, nor a mere 
saint of unexampled devotion and unblemished cha- 
inet<T, but ‘ u gieater than Socrates,’ inasmuch as ho 
was the Sou of God. I have often sai'l, ns my puh- 
ILslied lectures and sennons will show, that the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of t’luist's doctrine and life was his 
divine sonship. I stnml. as you do, between the or- 
tlioilox Trinitarians on the one hand and the rational¬ 
istic Unitarians on the other. My position is that of 
a Uni-trinitarian. My ex]>lanntion of the doctrine 
of the Trinity you will fiml in my lecture on ‘Great 
Men' and in the later numbers of the ‘New Dispen¬ 
sation.’ I am so gln<l and tliankful that the Spirit of 
(hill has helped mo to Avork my way through Hin¬ 
duism to the point where an enlightened Christianity 
has brought you. I have always disclaimed the 
Christian naino, and avUI not iilentify myself with the 
Christian Church, for I set my face completely against 
the popular iloctrino of Christ’s divinity. Yet I re¬ 
cognise ilivinity In some form in Christ, in the seuso 
in which the Son partakes of the Father’s divine na¬ 
ture. Wo in India look upon the sou os the father 
born again. The wife is called '/uyA, for in her the 
father is born iu the shape of the son. Hcnco the 
Hindu, while regarding the father and the son as dis¬ 
tinct and separate persons, connects them in thought 
by some kind of identity. This identity does not 
merge the son in the father, does not by pure 6ction 
exalt the son to the position of the father, but leaving 
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the absolute difleroucc of relationship intact, main¬ 
tains nevertheless a unity or likeni'ss (jf nature. The 
son is made in the imaj^c of his father, and he j)ar- 
takes of the father’s nature. Looking upon Christ s 
relation to Clod in this light wo can reatlily compre¬ 
hend the divinity of Jesus as coutrudistinguished from 
his ‘Deity.’ True sonship. such ns it was in Chri.-st. 
niu.st be divine. The Lather was in him ami he was 
in the Father. If this he your j)osition. as it is mine. 
I do not sec any material ditl’erenee between us con¬ 
cerning Christ's sonship or his divine nature as mani¬ 
fested in true manhood. If intellectually there is no 
divergence, is there any ditferenee in eiiujtion or de¬ 
votion ? You speak of prayer and praise. ‘Long 
prayer’ to Christ or any other pn»j>bet I thoroughly 
interdict. It is contrary to our doctrine. Wo 
pray only to God for our salvation. In regard to 
saints we can only liold ‘communion.’ ^^’o go on 
‘ pilgrimage ’ to the saints in heaven, and hold loving 
ami reverent communion in the recesses of the heart. 
If we do not worship or pray unto prophets, wc cer¬ 
tainly love them fervently and praise them with in¬ 
tense reverence. Perhaps it is to this that you take 
exception. And well you may. In spirit wo agree ; 
we disagree in forms. The forms of one nation arc 
apt to he repulsive and even shocking to another. 
OurOnental nature is our apology for the ' iinpa.ssionod 
utterances,' the ‘language of excessive veneration.' 
‘ high-flown language,’ &c. you speak of. How con 
I, my friend, destroy my Asiatic nature, how can 
I discard the language of poetry and emotion and in¬ 
spiration which is my life and nature ? To adopt any 
other language would cost me much effort, would be 
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nitificial, medianical. unnatural, and, I tnaT add, 
hypocritical I must speak exactly as I feel; and 
you know my devotion is. as a rule, always extem¬ 
poraneous. Our teal's during prayer, our fervent and 
constant npostropliisNing, our ascetic hahits, our very 
lor ms of devotion in which we syieak of God as One 
whom wc Ave* and hf'.ir, inny he disagreeable to Kuro- 
p> an eyes an<l ears, but so long as they are natural 
and iiationnl, and not a licet cd or borrowed, we need 
not be afraid of serious couscquoncos. There is cer- 
tuinly groat danger in unreal show and Pharisaic 
.sanctimoniousness and supci*stitious mysticism, but 
when the doctrine is pure and thelicnrt speaks natur¬ 
ally and spontaneously, from imjmlso and inspiration. 
t)u‘ poetry of ndigion, for it is nothitig more, can do 
no liana, but will only kimllo enthusiasm and sweeten 
faith. In these ‘apostolical* days in which wo live 
y<iu must make some allowance for warmth of feeling, 
which will perhaps <lioaway with the present genera¬ 
tion. Accojit, my dear friend, my solemn assurance 
tliat the danger before us is not superstition, but dry¬ 
ness and scoptieisui, and that tliey fire moved by the 
J^pirit of God wdio indulge in the sweet poetry of 
/trluf/ and rvai faith. It is such a pleasure to read 
yoKit letters. Please write to mo again and again, and 
believe uie> 

Youi-s ever very sincerely, 

KEiilUD CUUNDBR SeM. 

When Stanley, the Doan of Westminster, died (Julv, 
Keshub Cbunder Sen was anxious to know 
more about him. Stanley had been to the end a 
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stnunch friend of Keshub Clninder Sen. As atss usual 
with him, tho attacks on tlie Indian Reformer bad 
only served to strengthen Stanle\-s sympathy for 
him, and he had several times asked me whether and 
how he could help him. When I began to write <lown 
some of my recollections of the Dean, which I thouglit 
might bo of interest and possibly of use to Keshub 
Cbundcr Sen, they soon grew be_\-ond the limits of a 
letter, and I could only sen«l him a lew of mv 
notes Irorn time to time. S<nne were written soon 
after tho Dean s death, othoi's later. Some have bi'tui 
published alieady, othei-s are not quite lit for publica¬ 
tion yet. 

Mv DE.KR Friend, 

You know by this time that wo have lost Stnn- 

true friend to me, a true friend to you. atriii' 
friend to many others, lie Lad many friends wh(» 
loved him, but the number of those whom Ijo loved 
was greater still, lilost men wait till they are love<l 
and then love return. His whole dispo.sition to¬ 
wards the world was one of welcome. His heart was 
ever ready to believe the best of every one. His arms 
were always open to receive you. He was one of 
those who liked to shake hands with both hands. So 
it ought to be; so, one would think, it would be 
naturally. Why should man not welcome man 
Alas, the heart that has been deceived, and deceived 
more than once, knows the answer. It is so bitter to 
trust and to find one's trust met by envy, cunnin*^ 
ill-wilJ. . . . Stanley too must have had his bitter 
experiences, but his arms were open to the last. He 
did not sura up the experience of bis life like a famous 

VOL. II. K 
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statopman lately ilecoascd,—‘ Friend is the s3*nonym of 
traitor' 1 

There is no donht th.at Stanley had many enemies. 
No one was so thoroui^hlj' hated, and, I believe, is so 
still. Ainl how can it be otherwise 1 

lie was a truth-loving, honest, and outspoken man, 
and the world would be vor^' dilTerent from what it is, 
if such a man had not been hated, lie was not like 
f)ther pi oplo. and that is what other people arc least 
inclined to forgive. 

And liow was ho dilb-rent from other people, you 
m.aj' ask. I believe, lii'st of all, because ho alwnj's 
looked upon this worhl in its true light, not as a homo, 
but ns a journey*. Hence he was never entirely ab¬ 
sorbed in the contests and controversies of the daj’. 
He had his opinions and convictions, religious and 
political, but his horizon was too ■vs’ido ever to lose 
iiiiiisclf altogether in our small lanes and valley’s. 
"With other men every Uttlo question becomes what 
they call a question of life and death ; the thought of 
the possibiliW of error, or of surrender, never enters 
their mind. They fight without looking or listening. 
The}' raise dust and smoko tillthej' cannot sco through 
the clouds which thej' themselves have raised. Stan¬ 
ley was always willing to listen, and even, while hold¬ 
ing determinatelj’ to his own opinions, he could at 
least imagine that ho might bo wrong, and part from 
his opponents with a few kind words, as if saying, 
‘ Lot us wait, the time will come when we shall both 
know better.’ 

Stanley had one great advantage in starling in life, 
an advantage which is not sufficiently appreciated by 
those who possess it, because it is rightly considered 
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very honourable if those who do not possess it sur¬ 
mount the difficulties of life without ever forfeiting 
their self-respect. Stanley belonged to a good family, 
and was ahva^-s pecuniarily independent. Ho never 
knew the temptations of a poor struggling man, who 
has often to choose between sacrificing the chances of 
obtaining a position of usefulness and influence in the 
world, to which ho has a good right, and making 
cei-tain concessions which, however small, colour his 
character through life. A man who has once been 
silent when he ought to have spoken, or who has ever 
spoken when he ought to have been silent, will never 
be the same again, not perhaps in the e^’es of the 
world which calls speech silver and silence gold, but 
in his own eyes, if he has eyes to see. And these 
temptations are gi'eat, so great that we ought to bo 
very lenient in judging a poor roan who may see 
actual want, loss of influence, loss of usefulness on 
one side, while one small concession to the world 
would lead him to the })ench of Judges or Bishops, or 
any other place for which he is the fittest man. 

Stanley had his ambition, ho knew what he had a 
right to expect, aye to demand ; but he could afford 
to wait. He had not to push and to urge his claims 
himself or through others, and ho thus remained a free 
man through life. He was content to be a College 
Tutor, a Canon of Canterbury, a IVofcssor at Oxford, 
and at last a Dean of Westminster. He was content, 
nay he was proud of bis position. Yet, if ho had 
been a worldly and what is called a prudent man, ho 
might have been a Bishop and an Archbishop long 
before others. 

When I first knew him as a young Tutor at Uni- 

K 2 
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v«M>i(y College. I was often struck by his hoMness as 
<-oni|>aie<l with the prudence of otlier friends of mine. 
1 ‘liii not know then that ho was a man who couhl 
ahold to walk straight forward, without looking right 
or h'tt, and I honoured him all the more for what 
.seemed to me the highest chivalry of truth. Not that 
I honour him less, now that I know how strong ami 
iinpiegnal.lo his position was, for, after nil. wealth 
do<-.s not always produce independence of thought and 
word uiul deed. Only I do not perhaps place him now 
ijuite so high above all his contemporaries as I did when 
I was first diawn into the peculiar life of Oxford, and 
hegiin to watch the bold or timid stops in the careers 
of men who have since risen to eminence. There is one 
expression in English which I have always liked very 
much, die has an independence.’ that is. he has suf¬ 
ficient to live without caring for frowns or favours. 

There was another feature in Stanleys character 
which troiii the first attracted me strongly towards 
him. Not heing a scheming or diplomatising man 
himself, ho did not look upon othci's as if they were 
always driving at something. One could speak to 
him unreservedly, almost thoughtlessly. One knew 
ho believed all one said. Ho would forgive oven a 
stupid, silly, or selfish remark, and interpret every 
man according to the best moaning of which ho would 
admit. There was in him a serene transparency, and 
one felt that in speaking with him there was no 
necessity for weighing every word, or calculating its 
cflcct, or guarding against everj' possible misinterpre¬ 
tation. It was a treat to speak with him and to find 

that ho really took one for better than one was_it 

made one better. It is one of the greatest miseries of 
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our artificial life to have always to be on the ^uaul 
against possible misunderstandings. You must have 
felt that when you had to clothe your Eastera thoughts 
in Western words. I have felt it m3'self very oft<n 
when trying to translate my German thouglits into 
English idiom. Tliere are little niceties of expression 
which it is dilficult to learn later in life. Many times 
I know I have been misunderstood and have otiended 
people simply- from a certain carelessness of expression. 
If one has to look out lor the right word and does not 
find it at once, one oltc*n blurts out the next best. 
One sees at once, even without the gift of tlionght- 
reading, that there is a peculiar taste about tluit word 
which is not quite palatu))lo to one’s friend. One 
might stop and explain, but that often makes matters 
woree, and so one leaves it and goes on, trusting to 
one’s friend’s good-nature. With Stanley I nevcrliad 
that feeling, even when I was a mere beginner and 
bungler in English. I knew alwa^'s that he wotjld un¬ 
derstand what I really meant. After all, we are all 
stammerers, hjven the most eloquent express Imt 
liall of what they feel and mean. We must all trust 
to a Lector licnevoUin, ami that is what Stanley' was 
at all times and with all men. 

Another feature which was most stronglv markc<l 
in Stanley’s character was his indignation at any in¬ 
justice or even unfairness committed against a man 
who, whether from weakness or other circumstances, 
was unable to defend himself. Again and again have 
I seen Stanley rushing into the fray when ho sus¬ 
pected want of fair plaj*. Again and again have I 
seen him assisting men for whom he had really no 
Bj’mpathy, nay defending others whom he naturally 
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fihiank from, simply l)pcau.«c they ^orc ill-treated by 
tl>c iiHil). wlmtever that mob might be. This kind of 
ehivnlry may be carried too far, but nothing after all 
is so amiable and so attractive as this Quixotic cha¬ 
racter. The world wouhl be intolerable if it were not 
hn- a few such true knights. Ho was opposed to tho 
pulilic.alioii of ‘ Essays and Reviews,’ but when they 
were published and attacked, as they were, with clubs 
aiul t<imahawk3, Stanley foxjght more valiantly than 
anv of the Seven, and it was said at the time, perhaps 
truly, that he then forfeited hLs chance of a mitre. 
Stanley never went so far ns Colenso. He did not 
even see the value of Colcnso’s criticism. Ho knew 
what ancient history meant, and to his mind many of 
tlie contra<lictions. worked out so laboriously by the 
brave Rishop, were really confirmations of tho his¬ 
torical genuineness of the Old Testament. They were 
what a true hi.storian, who knows tho conditions umler 
which the earliest litci-ary documents are composed, 
collected, nu<l preserved, would expect. Tho absence 
of stich contradictions would have seemed to him 
suspicious. But whatever Stanley’s own views and 
feelings might bo, when tho Bishops and their friends 
tried to crush argument by authority, ho stood forth, 
undismayed by clamour and threats, and to the last re¬ 
mained true to Colenso, though equally true, os wo 
know, to his Old Testament, us a real work of anti¬ 
quity, possessing all those characteiistics which an 
ancient history ought to possess, and none of those of 
a shoii-hand report in our modern newspapers. You 
owe some of his sympathy to tho violent attacks that 
were made on you, and 1 can trace the origin of his 
friendship for me to a similar cause. 
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Stanley’s character as a theologian, and as a politi¬ 
cian too, in fact the whole tone of his mind, was what 
I must call historical. Learn how things have hc- 
come what they are, and you will understand them 
approve of them, or at all events bear with them for a 
while, till they can become or can be made to become 
something better. This is the key-note in every one 
of Stanley’s books from the tii'st to the last, and he ditl 
not wait for Evolutionism to teach him that lesson h 

It has sometimes been said that IStaiiley was not 
quite outspoken, that he did not say all he knew, that 
he submitted to many things which he could not have 
approved in his heart. Is there one mnnot whom the 
same might not be said? ^\ e all know a great deal 
more, or are working up to know a great deal more 
than we are prepared to say and publish to the world. 
■\Vhat a man like Stanley puts forward, he must he 
prepared to defend against the whole world ; and if he 
feels that be is unable to do that, he would rightly 
shrink from a step that might defeat the very object 
he had in view. On many points our knowledge may 
be bulKcicnt to satisfy ourselves, but far from sufficient 
to satisfy others, and to silence all possible objections. 

Again, do we not all submit to many things which 
we do not approve ? One man may be a republican, 
and yet submit to a monarchical government; and an¬ 
other may bo an imperialist, and yet submit to a re¬ 
publican government. Stanley ceitainly did not ap¬ 
prove of the Thirty-nine Ailiclcs, but he signed them 
08 an historical document, knowing their origin and 

‘ S<nn« of what I had written here on thU nide of Stanley’s character, 
lui* been published in an article, ‘Forgotten Bibles,’ in the •Niuetoenth 
CeDiury^* June, 1884, jiji. I0i7» 
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their lustoricnl purpose, and accepting them as a com¬ 
promise between the diderent parties that have formed 
the Church of England. 

How could we have any religion, how could we 
have any Church, without a compromise 1 It is dif- 
lerent lu philosophy. There every man may go his 
own way, and speak his own language. But it is the 
A eiy nature of religion to be a compromise, a compro- 
.nise between the young and the old, the wise and the 
loohsh. all of whom arc to use the same language 
though they must use it each in his own way. Now 
Stanley was a man of such strong human sympathies, 
and so ready to enter into the thoughts and feelingj 
• •f others, that he would have been the last man to 
disturb the religious peace of anybody. Who would 
like to wake a child from its peaceful slumber? We 
stand by its cradle and watch the little rosebud, and 
hardly draw our breath for fear of breaking in upon 
Its perfect bliss. All wo can do is to be near, so that 
when the child awakes, it should not be frightened at 
inding Itself quite alone. Stanley knew that, so far 
ns more happiness is concerned, nothing is happier than 
the faith of chihlhood. nothing more blessed than the 
continuance of that faith from the cradle to the gravo 

lu meeting friends who had that faith, Stanley 
could enter into their feelings with all the truth and 
warmth of a man who liked nothing better than to bo 
a chi d once more. Is that dishonesty 1 As well you 
might ^ It dishonest to say that the sun rises, in¬ 
stead of saying that the earth sets. 

But with men who were no longer cliildren, he was 
a man. and an honest man. Ho know that the time 
comes when, whether we like it or not, the child must 
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Trnke, ■when the man mxist face the •v\-orld such as it 
is, not such as he would wish it to he. 

A dear friend of Stanley's, a high dignitary in the 
Church, asked me soon after his death, ‘ Tell me, did 
Stanley believe in miracles?’ I said, ‘Certainly not.’ 
and he seemed quite relieved, and repeated again and 
again, ‘ Certainly not, certainly not.’ And yet this 
might give you a false idea of Stanley. He certainly 
did not believe in miracles as they are believed in by 
many, as irregularities committed on purpose. He 
was not troubled by miracles. He knew, as every 
historian knows, or by this time ought to know, that 
there is no religion without miracles, and yet that 
the founders of the three highest religions have unani¬ 
mously condemned miracles. Your ancient native 
religion is full of miracles, and it would bo quite as 
true to call them psychologically inevitable as to call 
them physically impossible. But Stanley knew that 
certain minds cannot believe anything unless they 
first believe in miracles. To these men of little faith 
miracles are everything, and if their faith in miracles 
were undermined, their faith in everything else would 
crumble to pieces. This may seem strange to you, for 
I am sure you did not believe in Christ because He 
could change water into wine, or cast out devils, or 
heal the sick, or feed the hungry, or calm the storm, 
or walk on the water. A man may bo believed to have 
done all that and much more, as in the case of some of 
your ancient Hishis, and yet you would not believe his 
doctrines unless they could command a very different 
sanction. To you, all the facts, whether historical or 
legendary, in the life of Christ must seem entirely out¬ 
side the temple of Cbiistian truth; and the question 
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■\vlietlier the miracles were accurately reported by con¬ 
temporary witnesses would probably affect you as little 
as it affects millions of Christians, who either cannot 
read or liave no time for rcatling. Let us only see clearly 
that facts can never be believed, unless wo do violence 
to the true sense of that word. Pacts may be either 
doiibti-d or not, either accepted or not, either rejected 
or not. lint they cannot bo believed as wo believe the 
existence of God. tho sonslup of Christ, the immorta¬ 
lity of tlic 8o\d. or the holiness of truth. If you read 
the words which ('hrist addressed to Thomas (St. 
John XX. 2y), ‘Blessed are they that have not seen, 
nn<l yet have believed,’ you will see that they have a 
much deeper mcaiiinj; than is commonly supposed, and 
that Christ himsedf phicod a faith without sight high 
above a faith with sight. 

There is hardly a miracle in tho Now Testament 
which to a man who knows tho language of other re¬ 
ligions is startling. Buddha was called tho great 
jdiysician, and wo have no reason to doubt that Christ 
to() was a true physician, and could heal, not only 
spiritual, but also physical diseases. Which of the 
two gifts Christ himself placed highest, wo may learn 
from his own words, when he sends his message to 
John tho Baptist, saying ‘ that tho blind sco, tho lamo 
walk, the lepers arc cleansed, tho deaf hoar, tho dead 
aro raised—and to tho poor tho gospel is preached.' 

But you may say that, although most miracles per¬ 
formed by Christ offer no difficulties to an historical 
mind, such as Stanley’s was, there aro two miracles 
performed, not by, but as it were for Christ, which 
must have been a stumbling-block to on honest mind, 
such os Stanley's was, imuioly tho miraculous birth, 
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and ^hat may be called the miraculous death of 
Christ. I cannot tell for certain what Stanley thought 
on these two subjects, though some of his remarks on 
a sermon preached in Westminster Abbey by our 
common friend Kingsley leave little doubt in my 
mind that bo looked for true divinity elsewhere than 
in tho cradle and in the grave. But to your mind 
these two miracles ought to be the least perplexing. 
You know that whenever the founder of a religion 
has been raised to a superliuinaii or divine rank, the 
human mind rebels against an ordinary birth and an 
ordinary death. It is extremely curious to observe 
how on this point human ingenuity tri<’S to outbid 
divine Nvisdom. Tho highest wisdom, wl>etherwe call 
it God or Nature, conceived one kind ot birtli as 
the best for man. Man invented what he thought a 
more becoming birth for God. The intention was 
good, no doubt, but it was, to say tho least, uncalled 
for. Is there anything more won«lerful than the or¬ 
dinary biith of a child 1 is there anything more 
holy 1 anything that can more truly bo called a 
miracle? Or does a miracle cease to be a miracle 
because it happens every day? Does tho marvellous 
become common because it happens every minute? 
Depend upon it, no miraculous birth %vill ever outbid 
the miraculousncss of the plain birth of a child. 
‘ What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.’ 

And as to Christ’s real resurrection, is it credible 
'that, when we are told again and again that Christ 
came to bring life and immortality to light, the 
simple words that Christ rose from the dead should 
have been taken in a carnal, not in a spiritual sense ? 
Uow would a carnal resurrection and ascension benefit 
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IIS? Doos liravcn still monn the clovids as it did in 
flio ^e<l^l? Did St. Paul really mean that unless 
( ’hrist s l)n«ly liad Iwen carried through the clouds, his 
lailli in Christ would l>e in vain ? It would he fearful 
to think so. St. Paul «lid not even say, ‘If Christ is 
not raised, the dead rise not/ hut ‘ If the dead rise 
not. then is not Christ raise.!.’ Of this I am perfectly 
certain, that it you ha.l said to Stanley, ‘ Am I a 
Christian if I believe only in the spiritual resurrection 
of Christ?’ ho would have said* Yes. and all the more, 
it you do not helieve that his body was taken up to 
the clouds.' I often regret that the Jews buried, ami 
did not burn their dea.I. for in that case the (niristiaii 
iflca of the rosurroction would have remained far more 
spiritual, nml the conception of immortality would 
have become less material. 


One can hardly realise what Christianity would ho 
if such men ns Stanley ever became its true repre¬ 
sentatives. Wo should not want Missionaries then, 
jlnstea.l of a few converts here and there being pressed 
to come in, millions would press tocomoin.aud many 
jlike yourself would say. We have long been Christians. 
If you had lived in the firat contury^you would have 
been a disciple of Christ, whereas now you say truly, 
because I am a di.sciple of Christ, therefore I cannot 
bo a Christian. However, we must not despair. I 
well remember your parting words in Oxford. ‘ And 
if fifty ycni-8 hence people should find out that I have 
been doing the work of Chi-ist, what harm is there?’ 
There are many in Europe who must bo content to 
say the same, and Christ’s best disciples are found. 

I believe, among those whom so-called believers call 
unbelievers. 
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If ^hat I wiite to you can do any good in India, 
remember that I never have any secrets. If iny views 
are wrong, they can be corrected ; if they are right, 
the more I am abused for them, the better. 

Yours very truly, 

F. Max MOller. 

Oxford, 

7 1S82. 

My dear Friexo, 

I have long wished to write to you again, and to 
congratulate you on the cessation of the war. I am 
so glad that you have left the battle-field for better 
fields of usefulness. You have a far too important 
work to do, to waste your time in pei'sonal contro¬ 
versy. Go on preaching, teaching, and doing as much 
good as you can ; that is the best answer to all obloquy. 
You know I do not flatter you. I have openly told 
you when I differed from you, but I have far too 
high an idea of the work which you are meant to do 
on earth to ask any further explanations from you on 
matters where after all you maybe right and I wrong. 
No, no, we must learn to trust each other even when 
we do not always understand each other. You are an 
Eastern, I am a Western. There is One who knows 
who is right and who is \vrong, and that is the Purusha 
within us. 

I have still many things to tell you about our friend 
Stanley. I miss him very much. He always re¬ 
mained true to you. After he had once trusted a man, 
ho seldom dropped him again. His troubles often re¬ 
minded me of your troubles. He always complained 
that he had achieved so little—that he had lost all 
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influence in the Church. Ho little knew how much 
he bad achieved, how preat his influence really was. 
His death revealed his greatness. I feel sure wo ought 
not to think so much about \dsiblc success, we ouo^ht 
not to be disheartened at apparent failure oven. All 
wo can do is to move on straight, and not to mind if 
our straight line seems crooked to the crooked. Even 
if you were to do nothing more, you ought to fool 
tlmt you have done a great and good work, which 
will never bo undone again. That ought to cboor 
you, and make you go on with your work cheerfully. 
I am going to Cambridge next week, having been in¬ 
vited by the University to give some Lectures on 
India. I have chosen for my subject^ • What can India 
teach I hope you will approve. 

Believe me, youns very sincerely, 

F. Max MOller. 


LltT COTTAC.S, 

7a UrrER CincuLAR Road» Calcutta, 
5 Aiiyir#/, i$Sj. 

My dear Friend. 


I bad hoped to write to you from the Himalayas, 
where I went for a brief sojourn for the benefit of my 
health, shortly after the receipt of your very kind and 
cheering message. These stupendous and lofty heights 
are dear and sacred to ns Indians, as reminders of the 
departed glory of our fatherland, and as a source of 
living inspiration amid the grovelling cares of tho 
world. Nor are they less dear and sacred to you, 
whose heart is so thoroughly Eastern and Indian. 
Perhaps you honour our country and its ancient 
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literature more than wc natives of the soil do. And 
I am sure a letter from the Himalayas you wouhl 
have hailed ^vitb peculiar interest and joy. Ill-health, 
however, prevented my writing to you from there ; 
and though I have since my return often wished to 
write, I have as often failed. The fact is I have been 
sufiering from extreme nervous debility and other 
complaints since our last anniversary festival in 
January, and even now I am not equal to my work. 

You are quite right in denouncing fruitless contro¬ 
versies and personal wranglings. In our Church es¬ 
pecially these are altogether out of place. Our work 
at present is not destruction, but reconstruction. We 
have had enough of the former during the earlier 
periods of the Brahma-Samaj history. There was a 
time when an aggressive warfare had to be kept up, 
and wo had to put down idolatry and caste with 
iconoclastic fury. But the New Dispensation is a 
work of construction. It fulfils, docs not destroy ; it 
builds, does not demolish. Our entire litex*ature bears 
testimony to this positive and pacific policy of our 
Church. If you know the leading principles of my 
life and character, you will no doubt admit that I am 
pledged to reconciliation and harmony. If I live for 
any purpose it is for this, that I will preach the union 
of Eastern and Western Theism, the reconciliation of 
Europe and Asia. The idea may seem absurd to many 
in the present age. It may provoke ridicule and 
angry reviling. But posterity will prove a better 
judge. My honoured friend, you need not be told that 
a man must stick to the high ideal of his life regard¬ 
less of consequences, and remain true to the light 
within in spite of obloquy and persecution. God has 
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given mo too a work to do, and my tastes and ideas, 
impulses and aspirations have been moulded and shaped 
accordingly. One half of my heart is in sympathy 
with Europe, and the otlier half with Asia. I cannot 
therefore bear the thought of their separation. If 
one branch of the Lord s family has taken one idea 
from Him. and another branch another idea, why 
should they quarrel ? Are wo not both the Lord’s t 
To take only Asiatic thought or European faith is a 
half measure. It is the adoption of a fraction of divine 
life. Tliat Asia and Europe, the East and the Wc.st, 
will always continue in a state of mutual separation, 
divorce, and disunion is against nature and nature's 
God. Lc-t us seek the perfection of the individual and 
the rare in the union of Eastern and Western types of 
thought and character. I trust and pray that all 
scholars and thinkers and philanthropists in ditloront 
parts of the world will try to bring about this inter¬ 
national reconciliation. Let there bo no more wrang¬ 
ling. no more sectarian antagonism. Let the angel of 
peace and love reign. What you say of that iioblo 
.soul, Lean Stanley, is truly refreshing and encourag¬ 
ing. Yes, ho has done a great deal, and the influence 
he has loft behind will do infinitely more to widen 
and deepen tho Church in Europe, and vastly help to 
bring about tho reconciliation of tho Eastern and tho 
Western Churches. May his soul rest in pcaco in tho 
bosom of God ! 

Beliovo me. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Kesuud CnuNDER Sejj. 
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My dfar Friend, 


Taba Vikw, Simla, 
30 July , 18S3. 


The papers report the death of your good mother. 
Allow roe to send you a line of condolence from the 
distant Himalaya. As a Hindu I feel the deepest 
sympathy in your grief. For who on earth so good 
as the mother ? ^Ve in India regard our parents, and 
especially the mother, as ‘siikshat pratyakshadevata'.’ 
and W’e have no doubt you have the same Aryan 
feeling and instinct in you. A mother's love who can 
repay ? A mother s memory no loyal son can forget. 
Alive or dead, we honour and revere her spirit, not 
merely on account of our earthly obligations, but be¬ 
cause mothexdy tenderness represents so truly and so 
beautifully the lovingkindnessof the Supreme Mother. 
May the soul of your dear mother rest in peace in the 
world above 1 


I am sorry I cannot write to you so often as I could 
wish. But of this I can assure you that you are often 
present in my thoughts. The aflinity is not only 
ethnic, hut in the highest degree spiritual, which often 
draw’s you into my heart and makes me enjoy the 
pleasures of friendly intercourse. I forget the dis¬ 
tance, and feel we are very near each other. These 
HimMayas ablaze with India's ancient glory constantly 
remind me of you, and as I read your Lectures on 
‘ India, what can it teach us?’ in the veranda of my 
little bouse in the morning, I feel so intensely the 
presence of your spirit in me that it seems I am 
not reading your book, but talking to you and you 
are talking to me in deep spirit-inlercoui'se. How 
ardently you love India that book has made clear. 


^ pr«««Di Tuiblo dQiiy* 


L 
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Surely j’ou honour our ‘fatherland’ more than any of 
iny own countrymen, and the glo^YLng terms in which 
you speak of India, her people, her religion, and her 
ancient greatness put to shame the enthusiasm of even 
tlie most warm-hearted patriot among us. And what 
you write in your l ook I see with my own eyes and 
realise in my own heart on these Himalayan l>eights. 
livery word you say of the Rishis. their faith and de¬ 
votion, is so true. Their transcen<lentnl spiiituality, 
their unearthly asceticism, as distinguished from tho 
husy life of the West, you justly appreciate and n«l- 
niiro. Alas! these blesse<l Uishis arc dead and gone. 
On tho plains of Ilengal, where I live, I miss them: I 
sec an entirely ditVoreiit generation, hy no means loyal 
to their venerable forefathers. But I do not miss 
them hero. On those hills tho ancient Uishis seem 
yet to live and move. 1 feel that they are with me 
and in mo. Kverything recalls these saintly spirits 
to my mind, and I sec before me not the agnostics 
godless earth and sky, but the ancient Aryan devotee s 
Surya, VA^vi, Varu»»a, ami Indra. How I wish to 
see you in this my humble hermitage, ami talk toge¬ 
ther about tho deeper mysteries of Rishi life in tho 
very abode of the ancient Rishis, the Himalaya! You 
say I follow tho Ritii of tho Vodic Rishis. I wish I 
could always do so: in fact this is the great ambition 
of iny life. These twenty-five ycai-s tho Holy Ghost 
has been to mo not only my teacher and guide, but 
also my guardian anti protector. Ho has given me 
the bread of inspiration ; and to His directions too I 
owe my daily bread. I never know any Guru or 
priest, but in all matters afTccting tho higher life 
I have always sought and found light in tho direct 
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couDsels of the Holy Spirit. Nor could I over count 
upon a definite income for my large family, and yet 
through darkness and uncertainty the Holy Ghost has 
led me on, feeding me, my wife and ten children, and 
even giving us the comforts of life. From how many 
perils, dangers, and temptations has He delivered me I 
How many times has He shown me the light of 
heaven! or I would have perished. To so good a 
Spirit I look as to a personal Friend and a dailv 
Companion, and I have made up my mind never to 
turn away from Him to whom I owe all that I prize 
in my temporal and my spiritual life. The applause 
of man pleases me not, if the Monitor rvithin rebukes 
mo. And when the world .stands against me, as it 
often does, my Comforter comforts me as no man can. 
When everything fails. I fin<l joy and strength in the 
cheering voice of the Holy Ghost. May I always 
prove faithful to Him ! 

Not long ago the Editor of the Cont-mporani Iterieio 
wrote to me a kind note asking me to contribute an 
article on some Indian subject. I promised to accede 
to bis request, but wanted time as I was unweD. 
Since WTiting to him I got worse and worse, and I 
have not yet found time or energy suHicient for the 
task. I hope to redeem my promise so soon as health 
permits. It is a wasting disease from ■which I am 
suffering, and it brings on terrible weakness and ex¬ 
haustion at times. If convenient I beg you will do 
me the favour to write a line to the Editor requestin'' 
his indulgence and forbearance. 

Yours most sincerely, 

Reshud CnuNDER Sen. 

L 2 
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LETTERS FUO^I PROTAP CHtJNDER 

MOZUMDAR. 

Peace Cottage* 73 Upprk Circular Koad* Calcutta, 

14 JVft. 1^81. 

My df-au S(r, 

Perhaps you do not remember me. I had the 
preat pleasure of spending an afternoon "with you in 
autumn, 1874. Since my return home I have always 
thought of writing to you ; but with the Hindu's 
indecision I have nlwaj s hesitated. Yet I always felt 
most gratefully that your interest in the Bruhma- 
Satuaj. of which I have been a worker nearly for tho 
last twenty years, was unabated. When you put mo 
into the train at tho railway station you said, ‘ Send 
me every information, every paper, every scrap; you 
will not find me speaking always, but when tho time 
comes—hero I am 1 ’ Tho timo has come, and you 
have spoken. Hut. alas ! we have not kept you well 
furnished with facts about our movement. You have 
watched tho agitation on tho Cutch Behor marriage. 
That agitation began from deeper causes, and ended 
in deeper opposition than a mere protest against the 
marriage. Keshub Cbundcr Sen's genius is too 
Western for his own countrymen, and too Eastern for 
yours. His mind is so independent and original, so 
far above conventional proprieties of every sort, that 
long before the marriage be had begun to make 
enemies both inside and outside tho Brahma Samiij. 
They were seeking for an opportunity to crush him, 
they found it in the marriage, they used it to an 
extent of uumercifulncBS of which you can form no 
idea. But Keshub is one of those men who cannot 
be crushed. ■ His spiritual vitality, his moral vigour 
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are simply immortal. Among his opponents those 
perhaps have done him most harm -who were his 
friends. Miss Collet, the compiler of the Bral)nio 
Year Book, has tried to do him the most lasting harm. 
This lady’s idolisation of Keshub was as singular, as 
her present violent and unreasoning antipathy. Not a 
little there was in the Cutch Behar marriage to which 
an honest man might take objection. Some of the 
forms and figures subsequently used by our friend 
might also startle any European, perhaps even a 
Hindu. For my own part I am not an advocate of 
sensational figures of speech. But I know how abso¬ 
lutely beyond sober speech is every impulse of deep 
and genuine spirituality. Are not the original per¬ 
ceptions of genius obscure to the finest intellects'? 
].)eliberato obscurity is dishonesty. It may be a foible 
in which great souls have occasionally indulged ; but 
to a man labouring in the awful and agonising solitude 
of genius perhaps it may be found restful to indulge 
in expressions which he alone can fully fathom. 

But I maintain a man of real and acknowledged 
power is entitled to some amount of public trust. If 
every act and every expression of his that is not 
understood were put down to the score of moral cor¬ 
ruptness, all forms of organisation would soon cease 
to exist. And this is what Keshub's opponents both 
in England and India have done. In not treating 
him with the charity to which much inferior men are 
entitled, they have driven him deeper and deeper into 
his exceedingly sensitive individuality, till he has 
altogether ceased to be understood. Hardheartedness 
produces its worst effects upon the intellect. And 
these people have lost the sense by which very plain 
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woids and actions can be properly construed. Except 
to trieuds, to persons disposed to treat you charitably 
and justly, it is often wrong to olTer any explanation 
at all. Explanations require so often to be explained 
that one turns from the whole task in despair. 1 
wonder if there can be any justice, in the proper 
sense of that word, apart from charity. You, sir, 
have shown him that choiity, and hence, even in the 
absence of such facts as you ought to have received, 
you have been more juxf to him than many others, 
who hu io more, have been able to be. The Cutch Behar 
niarringc is now a thing of the past. 1 believe before 
long Keshub will have to publish more facts to clear 
bis own conduct in regard to that affair. Ho has not 
<lone 80 because bo shrank from exposing the conduct 
of some high ollicials of the Bengal (.lovcrnmeut. 

The Bnihina-Samnj has come to occupy a position 
which may bo considered apart from its relations to 
the (,'utch Behar marriage. This doctrine of the New 
Dispensation promises to excite great hostility. I will 
by next mail post the Thcistic Itfview in which some 
of our loading ideas on the subject are explained. 
The New Dispensation seems to me to be nothing more 
than the spiritual counterpart of your idea of a Science 
of Comparative Theology. What you are doing as a 
jihUosopher and a philologist w’o are trying to*do as 
men of devotion and faith. It is the same universal 
recognition of all truths, and all prophets. It is the 
same war against exclusiveness and bigotry. I grant 
■we are doing it in a Hindu stylo, perhaps in a Bengali 
stylo. But there is no question that the future 
religion of the world must acknowledge the reign of 
law, order, harmony, and development in the religious 
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records of mankind. The Fatherhood of God is a 
meaningless abstraction unless the unity of truth in 
all lands and nations is admitted. And the Brother¬ 
hood of man is impossible, if there is no recognition of 
the services -which the great peoples of the earth have 
rendered unto each other. I must not take up more 
of your time. It -^'ill be nothing short of delight if I 
can ever hear from you in reply. I and my friends 
look upon you as an interpreter, as a mediator 
between ourselves and Europe. And I have no doubt 
you reciprocate the cordiality and confidence -with 
which the Brahma-Samaj regards you. "With very 
wai'm and kind regards, 

1 remain, dear Sir, 

Voui-B very faithfully, 

Prof. Max Miillcr. P. C. Mozu.mdar. 

Simla, 

30 188(. 

My dear Sir, 

Simla^ as you know, is in the midst of the 
HimMayas* It is the summer seat of the GorcrnmcDt 
of India, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
also comes here, because it is within the province he 
rules, and also because he has to consult with the 
head of the Supreme Government on questions relatinj^ 
to the many frontier difficulties that have started up 
since the unfortunate Afghan war. Being in con¬ 
tinued bad health for some time, I have been here for 
a change for the last three months. It was here I 
received your kind and valuable present of the trans¬ 
lation of the Dhammapada, for which allow me to 
offer you my very hearty thanks. It was here also I 
got your card desiring me to send you certain Bengali 
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liooks. which I hope have ],y this time reached yon. 
1 presume you have jiow commenced to write the* life 
ol Ihijal) Riiminoliun Koy. as you wished. It is iny 
sincere dosiro tl.at you got a perfect insight into the 
internal workings of the Brahma-SainAj of the present 
•lay whi( h is so essentially different from the institu¬ 
tion which the Kajah founded in 1830. There is no 
-Inuht the Rajah meant it to ho a monotheistic church, 
though he gave it a purely Vedantic character. As 
you know very well, this monotheism was developed 
■•ind fornmiated l.y Doven<lranath Tagore. He has 
always kept strictly true to the ancient cult of the 
author of the Upanislmds. to the rigid and deliberate 
* xclusion ot tlioso Christian ialluoncos which lUun- 
mohun Roy carefully sought and cultivated. It is 
eertuin, liowever. that he was the first to intro.luco 
into the Sanulj genuine piety and spirituality. Into 
the constitution of this piety a good deal of the mysti¬ 
cism of Hafiz and the idealism of Victor Cousin 
cntere.l. I remember bow intensely fond Deveiidra- 
nath was of chanting the Gazols of the Persian Sufis 
and rea.ling the works of Cousin. Kant, and Fichte! 
So if any ('hristian influence can bo said to have 
entered into his system it was indirectly throu<rh these 
thinkers. But for the Bible, for the character of Jesus 

andofllisdisciples thePradhftnAcharyaofthoBrahroa- 

Samaj has always had an unfeigned dislike. Indeed 
from this point of vieiv the teachings of Devendra- 
nath Tagore are understood without much difficulty 
With the advent of Keshub Chunder Sen the princi- 
pies of the BrAhma-Samdj assumed the form of a rr/i'. 

and that institution took the character of a Church. 
Keshub cannot be considered as a well-read man. 
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Even his quotations from the Bible, which are prcttv 
frequent, are made at ran<loni, and got up for the 
occasions on which they are meant to give point and 
emphasis to his own sentiments. But he deserves the 
credit of uprearing the whole structure of Brahma 
doctrines by the unaided eflbrts of his religious genius. 
If he has been aided by anything, he has been aided 
only by his singular devotions, which arelong.deep an<i 
sweet. Doctrinally his teachings may be said generally 
to have embraced the following subjects: — E.xistenco 
and attributes of God a.s a peisonality ; Providence, 
general and special; the soul of man as an immorbil 
spiidt; Conscience ; Prayer ; Inspiration ; our relations 
to Christ; to Sakya, Chaitanya, &c.; the Biahma- 
Hamaj as a revealed dLspensalion of Go<l, including 
all previous dispensations, and setting forth the religion 
of the future. His spiritual precepts may be said to 
have generally embraced the following subjects:— 
UpSaana, worship; Yoga, asceticism; Bhakti, devotion ; 
Vairitgya, passionlessness ; Sadhana, which I wouhl 
translate as self-discipline. Ho has besides said a 
good deal on domestic, social, and apostolical organ¬ 
isation. Now his doctrinal and other precepts have 
been so amplified and complicatfMi by frequent refer¬ 
ences to and applications of Hindu Puranic con¬ 
ceptions. as well as Christian dogmas and observances, 
that they have swcdled to an enormous extent, until 
to many the primitive simplicity of their thelstic 
character has been all but lost. And while some ac¬ 
cuse him of relapsing into Hindu idolatry and Pan¬ 
theism, others charge him with merging into Christian 
orthodoxy. I cannot say these misconceptions are 
unnatural, and they have been aggiavated by certain 
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rhetoiical peculiarities and personal incidents, prin¬ 
cipal among which is the Cutch Behar marriage. Ilis 
interpretations of Hindu and Christian ideas may or 
may not be right, but I believe no slur can be cast 
upon the soundness of his theistic teaching. It has 
long been my desire to explain some of his principles 
from a simple and rational theistic ground. But I 
sometimes feel that I should wait for a further de¬ 
velopment of his views. In this endeavour I should 
greatly prize the beiietit of your ideas and suggestions. 
Keshub is continually becoming more and more incta- 
jjhysical and mystical. Sometimes I am afraid ho 
may completely elude popular understanding, and that 
in why I am the more anxious to explain him. Re¬ 
cently he has very much given himself up to sym¬ 
bolism. There has been a good deal of flags, flowers, 
fiixvs. and sacraments of all kinds. Of course misun- 
ilerstanding is in consetjucnce on the increase. Yet 
Ki'slnib’s uncommon penetration, sagacity, and com¬ 
mon sense are ns clear and strong as ever. The sug- 
g-'stions of a friendly critic like you will be mo.st 
welcome at this juncture, the more especially as the 
different parties in the Brfihma-Snmfij seem to have 
lost all mutual respect and confidence. Devendranlith 
Tagore has retired into the hills. The other day I 
received a most significant letter from him. I will 
translate it, and publish it some day. In the mean¬ 
while permit me to send my little Theistic Review 
and Interpreter. Hoping to havo the pleasure of 
hearing from you some day, 

1 remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 

P. C. AIozumdah. 


Prof. Max Muller. 
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OxronD, 

3 August , iSSi. 


Mt dear Mr. Protap Chdnder Mozumdak, 

If I have not Trritten to you before, you may 
believe me that it was time and leisure only that were 
wanting, and that I have often longed fora quiet hour 
to thank you for your letters, and to exchange some 
thoughts with j’ou on subjects very near to yoxir heart 
and to mine. I have many kind friends in different 
parts of the world, and I must tell them all what I 
told you when we pai-ted at Oxford, ‘If you reaHy 
want me, I shall always be ready.’ But the day has 
only eight or ten hours of work in it. and often not 
even that; and there is much still left to do, which I 
feel I ought to do. Yet, as I watch the sun of my 
life going down, I feel I shall never be able to do even 
half of what I wished to do in this life. I must therefore 
ask you and my other friends to have patience with me. 
I have watched your struggles in India for many 
years, and I have often pleaded your cause in Eng¬ 
land with friends who wore frightened by what they 
heard about Keshub Chunder Sen. Yet I trusted 
in you and in the goodness of your cause, and re¬ 
mained silent, at least in public. But when I saw 
our frriend Keshub Chunder Sen pressed on all sides, 
attacked not only by his natural enemies, but by bis 
natural friends, I thought I ought to come to his suc¬ 
cour, or at all events to show him that some of his 
friends were able to make allowance for his difBcul- 
ties, and though they might differ from him, had not 
lost their confidence in him. That Cutch Behar mar¬ 
riage was a misfortune, but what has it to do with the 
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gicilt Avork that Keslmh Cliumlor Sen has been oarrv- 
iiig oil { Suppose eveu he was to be blamed, can no 
one be allowed to carry on a great religious reform, 
unless he is hiiiuself entiredy blaincdess ? Nothing I 
admire more in the writers of our (lospcls than the 
o])en way in which they sometimes speak of the 
lailings ot the Apostles. In their eyes nothing could 
Inive been more grievous than St. Peter’s denial of 
Chiist. Vet they make no secret of it, and without 
any jmblic confession, recantation or penance, Peter, 
alter he has wept bitteily, is as great an Apostle as 
all the othcia, nay even greater. Surely these arc 
passing clouds only, and what we ought to look to is 
the bright sky behind. 

At the present moment many of Keshub Chunder 
Sen s old fi-icnds in England, and some particularly of 
bis mo.st generous and liberal-minded friends, are in 
desjiair about some of the outward religious cere¬ 
monies which he has sanctioned. His asceticism, his 
shaving his hair, his carrying a flag and singing in 
the streets, his pilgrimages—all are considered quite 
shockingl To tell you the truth, I am not fond of 
such things ; but every religion is a compromise, must 
atid always will be a compromise, between men and 
children ; and there is no religion in which men like 
you and me. Avho care for better things, have not 
often to say that they are not fond of ‘ such things,’ 
yet have to hoar with them. Think of our ritualists 
at homo. Silly children, naughty children, if you 
like; hut, for all that, many of them very good hoys. 
There is no real harm in shaving one’s hair. A man 
must either shave his hair or let it grow, and who 
shall say which of the two is besti Buddha was called 
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a ‘shavcliDg* (iDU«<^a). because ui order to abolish all 
outward signs of caste or rank, he cut ofi his hair. 
But there is an old Sanskrit verse which says:— 

pAiH*ayim«ttitstiva{7noyatratatru* ‘Whether a man wear matted 
frame vaaet, hair, or a top^knot, or fthave his 

GaH, mundh fikht Tupi tnuiryate hair, if ho knows the tweiity>hve 
nAira samfajah. truths, ho will be saved/ 

As to leading an ascetic life, what harm is there in 
that ? India is the very country for leaduig an ascetic 
life, and a man does not there banish himself from 
society by it. as he would do in Europe. Pilgrimages 
too. singing in the open air and carrying flags, seem 
all so natural to those who know the true Indian lile 
—not the life of Calcutta or Bombay—that I cannot 
see why people in England should be so shocked by 
what they call Keshub Chunder Sen’s vagaries. Be¬ 
cause he carries a flag, which was the recognised 
custom among ancient religious leaders, he is ac¬ 
cused of worshipping a flag. I am sure he does not 
pay half the worship to his flag which every English 
soldier does to his. It often becomes to him a real 
fetish; and yet a soldier when he dies for bis flag, is 
honoured by the very people who now cry out against 
Keshub Chunder Sen, because he bonoui'S his flag, as 
a symbol of bis cause. 

If Keshub Chunder Sen insisted on other people 
doing exactly as he does, the case would be diflTerent. 
But he does not, and whatever you and I and otheis 
may feel about the importance of ‘ such things,’ 
there never has been and there never will be a re¬ 
ligion ‘ without a flag.’ 1 wish it were not so ; you 
probably wish it were not so; but man camiot live on 
oxygen—he requires bread. 
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Those, however, were not the matters I wished to 
speak about, when writing to you. Not the play¬ 
things of religion, but the very life and marrow of 
religion I wanted to discuss with you, chiefly with 
rel'orenoe to that excellent article of yours, published 
in the T/«:iy(ic Qiinrterh/ H.vieir, October, 1879. Of nil 
tl>o reviews which my Ili/Jjerf I.edure* have elicited, I 
like<l your.s the best, bceause it went to the very core 
of tlic matter which I undertook to treat. Now there 
are many people who are quite ns much shocked at 
our going to the very core of religion, as others are 
with our playing with the playthings of religion ; 
and if wo were to count hands, not heads, what a 
small minority we should ho! I sometimes wonder 
that we are allowed to speak and to live at nil. for the 
great ma.ss of good ajid honest people in the worhl 
ronsider every one who. what they call, shakes their 
faith, (what we should call, strengthens our faith), ns 
an cuemy to society, ns a danger to their happiuoss 
here anti hereafter, as a man to he silenced by anv 
means. Where wouhl your small flock be. if everv- 
body in India were allowed to do with y«>u what ho 
thinks right ? Rcinoinber what the majority against 
you consists of. First, all children up to tiftecu years 
of age; secondly, all women, with few exceptions; 
tliii-tlly. iiu)st old and infirm people ; lastly, all uuedu- 
cateil, all timid, and all downright dishonest people. 
I fy ou count up all these, I doubt whether you can reckon 
ou one in a hundred to stand up openly for you, while 
the other ninety-nine woxild all combine against you. 

And mind, with the exception of the lost class of 
• downright dishonest people,’ who from motives of 
prudence or selfishness cither do not say what they 
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do believe, or do say what they do not believe, 
we have no right to complain of our antagonists. 
They have a right to be what they are, and many 
of them are sorely troubled by our supposed an¬ 
tagonism to them and to the views which they 
hold with regard to religion. Now wo know from 
our own experience that we too were soredy troubled 
in our youth, and in our later years also, wheu we 
found that many things dear, aye sacred to us, had 
to be surrendered to a truer voice and a higher will. 
Then what I feel and what 1 say is, that if we want 
the majority to bear with us,—a mo^t minute mino¬ 
rity,—we ought to bear with them, and understand 
that what are to us but outward things, playthings, 
nothings, may be to them the only comfort they can 6n«I 
in this world. One thing I know, that some of these 
so-called ascetics, or ritualists, or bigotted and narrow¬ 
minded people lead the most devoted, unselfish, pure 
and noble lives; and every tree which can bear such 
fruit—whether it be the religion of Jews or Christians, 
or ilohammedans or Hrsihmans, or Parsis or Buddhists— 
cannot be so entirely rotten to the core as many of our 
friends, in Europe as well as in India, will have it. 

But now, after having pleaded the cau.se of those 
happy people who know nothing and want nothing 
but f^aith and good works, let me stand up also for 
those whoso deepest religion makes it impossible for 
them to bo satisfied with that kind of outward re¬ 
ligion, whether they are Jews or Christians, or Mo¬ 
hammedans or PrahmaDS, or Parsis or Buddhists. 
They seem to me to have as much right on their side 
as the others on theirs, and if you think that I have 
made ‘ too groat conce.ssious to the rampant scientists 
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of the time,' you place me in a position which I could 
not accoi)t. We have no concessions to make to ram¬ 
pant scientists. They' have as much right on their 
side, if they arc but honest, as anybotly' else, and the 
fact that they arc again a very smaU minority, decides 
nothing as to the truth or untruth of their opinions. 
IVpend on it, there are as good people among these 
rampant scientists as among the most devout ascetics. 

^ cm have seen better than anybody else that the 
problem which I wished to discuss in my Hibherl 
Lectures, and to illustrate through the history of re¬ 
ligion in India, wa.s the jios.'.ibHittj of retiijion in tlu' 
H'jht of uiotlern science. I might define my object 
even more aecurately by sayitig that it was a re- 
eonsiderutioii of tlic problem, left unsolved by Kant in 
his Critique oj' Pure Jieason^ after a full uimly sis of the 
powers of our knowledge and the limits of their 
application, * Can wo have any knowledge of the 
Transcendent or Supernatural?’ lu Europe all true 
]>hilosophy must reckon with Kant. Though bis 
greatest work, the Critique of Pure lieasou, was pub¬ 
lished just one hundred years ago. no step in advance 
has been made since with regard to determining the 
limits, i.o. the true powers, of human knowledge. 
Other fields of philosophy have been cultivated with 
great success by other observers and thinkers, but 
the problem of all problems, Uow do we know? 
stands to-day exactly as Kant loft it. No one has 
been able to show that Kant was wrong when ho 
showed that what wo call knowledge has for its 
material nothing but what is supplied by the senses. 
It is we who digest that material, it is we who 
change impressions into percepts, percepts into cun- 
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cepts. and concepts into ideals; hut even in our most 
abstract concepts the material is always sensuous, 
just as our very life-blood is made up of the food 
which comes to us from without. 

Why should we shrink from that? Why should 
we de.spise sensuous knowledge ? Is it not the iiios.t 
wonderful thing we know that we should bo able to see 
and hear and feel? We may understand, i.e. be able 
to account for our concepts, because they are more or 
less our own work ; but our percey)ts pass all under¬ 
standing. T)»ey are the true iniraeh}, the truest 
revelation. But men are not satisfied with tlie true 
miracles of nature and the true revelation of God : 
they must have little miracles of their own, and they 
place those miracles of man far above the miracles 
of God. So it is with our knowledge. Instead of 
seeing the light of God in every ray of light, hearing 
His voice in every note of music, and feeling Hi.s 
presence in the touch of every loving hand, our wise 
philo.sophers turn round and say that wdiat thetf want 
is what cannot be seen and cannot be heard and can¬ 
not be touched, and that until they have that, their 
knowledge is not worth having. 

Now on this point Kant, too. seems to me to be 
under the influence of the old philosophical prejudices. 
He thinks that the knowledge supplied to us by the 
senses is finite only, and that there is no sensuous 
foundation for our ideas of the Infinite or the Un¬ 
conditioned. Ho docs not indeed surrender these 
ideas, but ho tries to justify them on practical and 
moral grounds, not on the grounds on which he 
justifies all other knowledge, namely perception. 

My chief object in my Hibbet't Lectures was to 
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show thfit we have a perfect right to make one stop 
i)eyon<l Kant namely, to show that our senses bring 
us into actual c<nitact with the Intinito, and that in 
tliat sensation of tlie Inlinite lies the living germ of 
all religion. Of course, I do not mean that tliis 
perception gives us a knowleilge of the Infinite as it 
is in itself. This can be said of our perception of 
the Intinito ns little as of our perception of the Finite. 
Kant shows again an<l again that our perception can 
never give us a knowledge of things in themselves 
(tills is really a contmilictio in <ii/Jcclo), but that all 
our knowledge applies to tho pressure or impressions 
on our senses only. 

But though wo cannot know things finite, as they 
aro in themselve.s, we know at all events that they 
arc. And this is what applies to our perception of 
the Infinite also. Wo do not know through our 
senses what it is. but wo know through our very 
senses that it is. Wo feel tho pressure of tho Infinite 
in tho Finite, and unless we had that feeling, wo 
.should have no true and safe foundation for what¬ 
ever we may afterwards believe of tho Infinite. 

Some critics of mine have urged that what I hero 
call tho Infinite is not tho Infinite, but tho Indefinite 
only. Of course it is, and it was my chief object to 
show that it is. Wo con know the Infinite os the 
Indefinite only, or as tho partially defined. We try to 
define it and to know it more and more, but we 
never finish it. Tho whole history of religion repre¬ 
sents in fact the continuous progress of tho human 
definition of the Infinite, but however far that defini¬ 
tion may advance, it will never exhaust the Infinite. 
Could wo define it all, it would cease to be the In- 
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finite, it Tvonld cease to be the Unknown, it would 
cease to he the Inconceivable or the Divine. 

But how, I have been asked, are we able to define 
the Infinite even in this indefinite way ? Jly answer 
is, Look at the history of mankind. From the very 
beginning of history to the present day man has been 
engaged in defining the Infinite. He has ascribed to 
it whatever was known to him as the best from time 
to time, and has named it accordingly. And as he 
advanced in his knowledge of what is good and best, 
he has rejected the old names and invented new ones. 
That process of naming the Lifinite was the process 
of defining it, at fii-st aflirmatively, then negatively— 
saying at least what the Infinite is not. w'hcn human 
reason discovered more and m<»rc her inability of 
sajdng what the Infinite is. If the.se names, from 
first to last, are not names of the Infinite, of what are 
they the names? Of the Indefinite? There is no In¬ 
definite per but only in relation to us. Of the 
linitc? Certainly not. for even the lowest names of 
the lowest religion exclude the idea of the Finite. 
Then what remains? They are names of w’hat we 
mean by the Infinite, the Unkno^^Ti; and if we are 
told that this Infinite or this Unknown is more as¬ 
sumption, let it be so, so long as it is the only 
possible assumption, the only possible name. Yovi 
ask me (p. 50) how with this view of the Infinite J 
can say that ‘the outward eye, the mere organ, ap¬ 
prehends the Infinite, because the Infinite has neither 
form nor dimension * ? When I used the expression 
' to apprehend the Infinite,’ I surely explained what 
I meant by it. Yes, I maintain—and I do so as 
going beyond Kant’s philosophy—that the eye is 

M 2 
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hronirht in actual contact with the Infinite, and that 
what wo feel througli the pressure on all our senses 
is the presence of the Infinite. Our senses, if I may 
say so, feci nothinj^ but the Intinitc, and oxxi of that 
pleiutude tljoy aj>piel)end the Finite. To apprehend 
the Finite is tlio same as to define the Infinite, whether 
in space or time or under any other conditions of 
sensuous perce])tion. You speak of ‘ the outward eye, 
the or^ran.’ Is there an outward evo and a mere 

orjjau ? Is not tho simplest perception of a ray of light 
tlio most womlerfiil act of knowledge, which ‘ tho were 
organ' is ns little aide to explain as the whole appa¬ 
ratus of all our so-called faculties of knowledge. Yes. 
to me the fii'st ray of light perceived is tho perception 
of tho Infinite, a revelation more wonderful than any 
that followed aftenvards. Wo may afterwards de6no 
tho light, wo may count the vihrations that produce 
different forms or coluui's of light, wo may aiiolyso the 
nerves that convey tho vihrations to tho nervo- 
ceiitres in tho brain, and yet wdlh all that wo want 
to-day, n.s much ns the aucicut prophets thousands of 
years ago. some Will, some Infinite Bolng, saying and 
willing, Let there bo light 1 

You say that you agree with mo so far as to think 
that sensuous perceptions mKjfjest the Infinite (p. 53). 
I do not quarrel about words, and am quite willing 
to accept that modo of expression. But if the senses 
can suggest tho Infinite, why then do you want, as 
you say, another special faculty in tho soul to ap¬ 
prehend tho Infinite ? If tho senses can suggest tho 
Infinite, then let what wo call tho understanding or 
reason or faith moro fully develop that suggestion; 
but the impoiiAnt stop is the first suggestion. 1 do 
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not object to a divi>.ion of the faculties of the sou) 
fur the purpose of scieotific tieatmeut. But as the 
live senses are only five modifications of perception, 
so, in its true essence, all the so-called faculties of the 
soul are but different modifications or deflrees of 
cognition. Sensuous knowledge is the fiist know¬ 
ledge, and therefore often considered as the lowest. 
But as, without it, no knowledge whatever is pos.siblc 
to human beings, surely we are \vroug in degrading 
it, and in not recognising that, as the beautiful 
llowcr is impossible without the ugly root, so the 
highest tiights of speculations would be impossible 
without what you call ‘ the mere material organ of 
the eye.’ 

Then, you ask. Why, if faith is but a development 
of that faculty of knowledge the first manifestations 
of which appear in sensuous knowledge, have not 
the animals arrived at the same development? Why 
has no animal faith in the Infinite 1 My answer is, 
Kvery being is not what it is. but what it can become. 
There are stages in the growth of the animal and of 
the man where both seem alike; there are stages 
where the animal seems even more perfect than the 
man. But, as a matter of fact, the animal stops at 
a certain stage and cannot get beyond, whUo man 
grows on to reach his full development. ^Yhen we 
see a baby and a young monkey, we have no rea.son 
to suppose that the one will develop into a speaking 
and thinking animal, the other not. But so it is, 
and we must simply accept the facts. It is language 
that marks the line which no animal can cross, 
it is language that enables man to develop his pei'- 
cepts into concepts, and his concepts into ideals. 
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The liij^hpst of those ideals is the Infinite recognised 
tliroiigh the h iiiite. as, at first, the Finite was recog¬ 
nised through tlic Ijifinitc. I have always held, and 
I still hold, even against the greatest of all modern 
philosophers, that the material out of which this ideal 
is constructed is. in the first instance, supplied by the 
senses, that it is not a mere postulate of reason or 
aspiration of faith, but shares with all our other 
kuowledge the same firm foundation, namely the 
evi<lencc of the senses. 

So you see my letter has grown into a long epistle, 
and il you like you may publish it in the same 
Journal in which your review of iny Ilihb ^-t Lfcturtu 
appeared, ^our friends.will then see, as I hope you 
may see yourself, that though wo may ditlcr in the 
wonling of our thoughts, our thoughts spring from 
the sumo source, and tend in their various ways to¬ 
wards the same distant goal. 

Youin very trulj’, 

F. Max MUlleq. 




DAYlNANDA SAEASVATI. 

(1827-1683.) 

T he Indian newspapers contain the announcement 
of the death of Dajauanda Sarasvati. Most 
English readers, even some old Indiana, will ask, 
^Vho was Dayananda Sarasvati?—a question that 
betrays as great a want of lamiliarity with the social 
and religious life of India as if among us any o^ 
were to ask, Who was Dr. Pusey ? Dayananda Saras¬ 
vati was the founder and leader of the Arya-Samaj, 
one of the most iuilucntial of the modern sects in 
India. He was a curious mixture,! In some respects 
not unlike Dr. Pusey. Ho was a scholar, to begin 
with, deeply read in the theological literature of his 
country. Up to a certain point ho was a reformer, / 
and was in consequence exposed to much obloquy 
and persecution duiiug his life, so much so that it is 
hinted in the papers that his death was due to poison 
administered by his enemies. He was opposed to 
many of the abuses that had crept in, as he well 
knew, during the later periods of the religious growth 
of India, and of which, as is known now, no trace can 
be found in the ancient sacred books of the BriUimans, 
the Vedas. Ho was opposed to idol worship, he re¬ 
pudiated caste, and advocated female education and 
widow marriage, at least under certain conditions. 
In his public disputations with the most learned 
Pandits at Benares and elsewhere, he was generally 
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vnpj)c>sc.l to have In-en victorious, thoucrh often tlio 
iiiil of the police lin<l to he in to protect hiiii 

lioiii tin- blows of his coiKjuered foes. He took his 
sUind on the \ c<lns. Whatever was not to he fouii'l 
in the \ eil;is he <ieclaie<l to he false or useic.ss ; what¬ 
ever was in the \ ei.las was to him hoyoiul the 

le.ich of controversy. Like all the ancient thcolooums 
of Iinlia. Iji; lookeel Upon the \ etlas as divine rcvela- 
tion. That idea seems to have Uiken such complete 
posse.vsioii of his miiul that no aiouineut could ever 
touch it. 

It is hero w’hero Dayananda Sarasvati’s movement 
totik a totally «lillerciit direction from that of Kam- 
iiiohim Itoy. R'lmmohmi Hoy aLo and his followers 
Ijeld for a time to the revealed cluiracter of the Vcilas. 
land in all their <-aily controversies with Christian 
mij.sionaiies they .maintained that there wjus no uriru- 
iiient in favour of the «livine inspiration of the Hihle 
which dill Hot apply with the same or even j'reater 
hircc to the Vedas. As the Vedas at tlmt time >vere 
almost inuccc.ssihle, it was diflicult for the iiiissionjuios 
to attack such a position. Hut when at a later time it 
hecame known that the text of the Vedas, and even 
their ancient commentaries, were being studied in 
Kuropc, and were at last actually printed in England, 
the friend-s of Hammolmn Roy. honest and fearless ns 
they have always proveil themselves to be, sent some 
young scholars to Benares to study the Vedas and to 
report on their contents. As soon as their report 
was recruved, DcbendnuiAth Tagore, the head of the 
Hiahma-SainAj, saw at once that, venerable as tlio 
Vedas might bo Jis relics of a former ago, they con¬ 
tained BO much that was childisb^ erroneous, and im- 
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possible AS to make their ek-set-nt fium a divine souree 
utteily untenable. Even ho could haixUy be exjactid 
to peicrive the real interest of the Vedas, and tlieir 
perfectly unique character in the literature of the 
world, as throwing light on a peiiod in the growth of 
relitrion of which we lind no traces anywhere else. 

But Dayanauda, owing chictly to his ignorance of 
English, and. in consequence. Ids luck of acquaintance 
with other sacred books, and ld.s total ignorance of 
the results obtained by a comparative study of re¬ 
ligions, saw no alternative betwr-on either complete 
surrender of all religion or an unwavering belief in 
every word and letter of the Ve<las. To tliose who know 
the Vedas such a position would seem liardly coinpa- 
tililc with honesty; but, to jinige from Dayaiiaiulas 
writings, we Ciinuot say that he was consciously dis¬ 
honest. The fundamental idea of his reli'dan was reve- 

- O 

lution. That revelation had come to him in the Vedas, 
ilo knew the Vedas by heart; his whole mind was 
saturated with them. He j)ublisli<-d bulky aumnenta- 
jies on two of them, the iiig-Ve<ia and Ya//ur-Ve«Ja. 
One might almost say that he w'as possessed by the 
Vedas. He considered the Vedas not only as divinely 
inspired, or rather expired, but as prehistoric or pre¬ 
human. Indian casuists do not undiTstand how Cliris- 
tiau divines can be satistied with iiiaixituining the 
<liviue origin of their revelation, because they hold that, 
though a revelation may be divine in its origin, it is 
liable to every kind of accident if the recipient is 
merely human. To obviate this dilHculty, they admit 
a number of intermediate beings, neither quite divine 
nor quite human, through w’hoin the truth, as breathed 
forth from God, was safcl3' handed dow’u to human 
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lieings. If any historionl or geojijraphical natnos occur 
ill tlie Voilas, they are all explained away, because, if 
taken in their natural t^ense, they would impart to 
the \ e<las an hi> tori cal or temporal taint. In fact, 
the very character which wo in Kuropo most ap- 
]a‘ociat<* in the \ edas—namel3\ tho liibtorioal—would 

oi thoilox theolojiians of India, most 
of all hy Dayaiianda Sarasvati. In his commentary 
on the eda, written in Sanskrit, he has often 

been very hard on mo and my own interpretation of 
^ e<lic hymns, though I am told that ho never travelled 
witlmut iny edithm of tlu‘ Hig-Veda. He could not 
understand why I sliould care for tho Veda at all, 
if 1 liid not consider it as divinely revealed. While 
I valued mo>t whatever indicated human sentiment 
ill tho \ eilic hymns, whatever gave evidence of his¬ 
torical gniwtli, or retlectofl geographical surround¬ 
ings. he was bent on heariiiir in it nuthiijf^ but the 
voice of l^raliinau. To lain not only wiia ovcrytliin;; 
contnined iu the Vodas perfect truth, hut ho went 
a step further, and hy the ino.st incredible intorprota- 
tiona auccoeded in porsunding hiinsolf and othora that 
I'Vorytlung worth knowing, even the most recent inven¬ 
tions of modt-rn science, were alluded to in tho Vedas. 
Stoam-enginoa, railways, and stcanj-boats, all were 
sliown to have been known, at least in their germs, to 
tho poets of the Vedas, lor Veda, ho argued, lucans 
Divine Knowledge, and how could anything havo been 
hid from that? Such views may seem strange to us, 
though, after all, it is not so very long ago that an 
historical and critical interpretation of tho Bible 
wouhl have roused the same opposition in England as 
niy own free and iiulependcut interpretation of tho 
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Rig-Vecla has roused in the breast of Dayanaiida 
Saiasvati. 

There is a curious autobiographical sketch of his 
life, which was published some lime ago in an Indian 
journal. Some doubts, however, have been tliiown 
on the correctness of the English rendei-hig of that 
I)aper, and we may hope that Dayauandas pupil. 
Pandit Shyaniaji Kr/sh<iavaruia. now a B.A. of Balliol 
College, will soon give us a more perfect account of 
that remarkable mam 

In the mean time an abstract of what Dayfinanda 
has told us himself of his life* may be interesting, a.s 
introducing us into an intellectual and religious at¬ 
mosphere of which even those who live in Lidia and 
are in frequent contact with the Hindus know very 
little. 

DayjXnanda writes; ‘ I was born in a family of 
Udiebya (Northern) Brahmans, in a town belonging 
to the Ilajab of Moi vi. in the province of Kathiawar. 
If I refrain from naming my parents, it is because my 
duty forbids me. H my relations knew of me, they 
would call me back, and then, once more face to face 
with them, I should have to remain with them, attend 
to their wants, and touch money. Thus the holy 
W'ork of the reform to which I have dedicated my life 
would he jeopardised. 

‘ I was hardly five j'cars of age when I began to 
study the Devanagarl alphabet. According to the 
custom of my family and caste, I was made to Icam 
by rote a large number of mantras or hymns with 

' DayAtiancUt S&ra»vatt*s aDtobio^nphy, tran^lAt^d from UrndJ i&to 
Kngliflb. aod publiebod in the * Tbvofiopbiit.' 1 havo u> iLjuik iho 
«<iitor of that journal for Lor klndocM ia »ondiiig it to me. 
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ri>nniu‘iitnii» s. I \vns but ebjht when I was invested 
Nvjlli the saficd Ihahifianic tlir<*ad, and taii<*^lit the 

o 

(•avail i li\mil, the Sandliya (iiinriiiiicj and eveninj^) 
eereinony, aii<i tlir \ a /nr-veda-saadjitii, bcghiiiint; 
with (lu‘ Undradli\ava h As inv lather boluin^ed to 
the *^iva-sert. I was early tnu<;lit to woi'ship the un- 
couIh piece ol’ clay rejm soiitiiej iSiva, known lis the 
Tarthiva Linj^^a. M}’ motlier, fearing for my hcnltb, 
iopposed iny observing the daily fasts enjoined on the 
worsliippeis of >iva. and as my father sU*rnIy insisted 
on tliem, lri*«jiient <|imrrels arose between iiiy parents. 
Ml nnwliile 1 stinlieil Sanskrit granmiar, learnt the 
\ edas by heartland neooinpanieil my father in bis 
s jsits to tlie shrines ami temples of *'iva. ily futlier 
looked upon the worship of .Siva as the most divine of 
all religions. Itelore 1 was b>urti*on 1 had learnt hv 
heart the whole ot the \ a7ur-vi»<ln-sa/iddtA. parts of 
the other \ edns, ami cif the •''‘alulHrUpavaH (an elemen¬ 
tary Sanskrit grammar), so that my edueatiun was 
eousiden^d ns finished. 

‘ My father ladng iv hanker and Jamadar (Town re¬ 
venue colleetor niul nmgistrnte) wo lived comfox'tubly. 
My didieulties began when my fatlier insisted on ini¬ 
tiating me in the worship of the IVirthiva l.ihga. As 
a pr<*paration for lliis solemn net 1 was made to fast, 
and 1 had then to Itdlow iny father tor a night s vigil 
in the temple ot *siva. The vigil is divided into four 
parts or praharas, consisting of three hours each. 
When I hn<l watched six hours I observed about mid¬ 
night that tlie PAjuris, the temple-servants, and some 
of the devotees, after having left the inner temple, had 
fallen asleep. Knowing that this would destroy all 

• SccCntAlogui Cod. Manuscr. SAn^crU. UiLI. Bixll. voL i. p. 74^, 
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the good eflccts of the service, I kept awake niyself, 
when I observed that even my father bad fallen asleep. 
While I was thus left alone I began to meditate. 
it possible, I asked myself, that this idol I see bo- 
striding his bull before me. and who, according to all ac¬ 
counts, walks about, eats, sleeps, drinks, holds a trident 
in his hand, beats the drum, and can pronounce curses 
on men, can be the great Deity, the Mahudeva, the 
Supreme Being? Unable to resist such thoughts any 
longer I roused my fath«u*. asking him to tell me 
whether this hideous ithd was the great god of the scrip¬ 
tures. “ Why do you ask ? ’ said my father. “ Because. ” 
I answered, “ I feel it impossible to reconcile the idea 
of an omnipotent living God witli this idol, which 
allows the mice to run over his body and thus sutlers 
himself to he polluted with(>ut the slightest protest.' 
Then my father tried to explain to me tliat this 
stone image of the Mahudeva having been consecrated 
by the holy Brahmans, became, in consequence, the 
god himself, adding that a.'* .‘'iva cannot be perceived 
personally in this Kali-yugu, we have the idol in which 
the Mabadeva is imagined by hi.s voUiries. I was not 
satisfied in my mind, but feeling faint with hunger 
and fatigue, I begged to bo allowed to go home. 
Though warned by my father not to break my fast. I 
could not help eating the food which my mother gave 
mo, and then fell asleep. 

‘When my father returned he tried to impress mo 
with the enormity of the sin I had committed in 
breaking my fast. But my faith in the idol was gone, 
and all I could do was to try to conceal my lack of 
faith, and devote all my time to study. I studied at 
that time the Nigha»i/u and Nirukta (Vedic glossaries), 
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the Pin \ ATnunriojs^a (Ve4Heplulosophy),an(l the Karma- 
ka/u/a or the Vcilic ritual. 

Ihero were besides rne in our family two younjjer 
sisters aud two brothel's, the vounj^cst of them bein<r 
born when I was sixteen. On one mornorablo night 
one of niy sifters, a <rirl of fourteen, died quite sud- 
ilenly. It was my lir>t l>oroavement. anci the sbock 
to iny heart was very pnat. While friends and rela¬ 
tions were Rohliing and lamentini;around me, I stood 
like one petrified, and i>lunecd in a profound dream. 
“ Not one of tlio ltein;;s that ever lived in this world 
eouhl e.scape the eohl hand of death,'* I thought: “I 
too may l>o snatelieil away at any time, and die. 
\\ hitljer then sliall I turn to nlloviato this human 
misery? Where shall I tind the assurance of. and 
means of attaining Moksha, the final Miss?” It was 
then an<l there that I came to the determination that 
I won't/ find it. cost wlmtever it might, and thus save 
myself from the untold misei ios of the«lying moments 
of an unheliever. I now l.vokc for ever w’ith tho 
mummeries of fasting and penance, but I kept my 
innermost thoughts a secret from everybody. Soon 
Jifter, an unde, a very learned man. who had shown 
me great kindness, dioil also, his death leaving mo 
with a still profoundor conviction that there was no¬ 
thing stable, nothing worth living for in this world. 

‘ At this time my parents wished to betroth me. Tho 
idea of married life had always been repulsive to me, 
and with great difHeulty I persuaded my father to 
postpone my betrothal till the end of tho year. 
1 hough I wished to go to Benares to carry on my 
study of Sanskrit. I was not allowed to do so, but was 
sent to an old priest, a learned Pandit, who resided 
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about six miles from our town. Tlicre J romaiiie-l fur 
some time, till I was summoned home to find ev^-rythin;^' 
ready for my marriage. I was then twenty-one. and 
as I saw no other escape. I resolved to place au eternal 
bar between myself and marriage. 

‘ Soon after I seeivtly left my home, and siieeeeded 
in escaping from a party of horsemen whom my father 
had sent after me. While travelling on foot. I was 
robbed by a party of begging l^rahinans of all I pos¬ 
sessed, being told by them that the more I gave away 
in charities, the more my self-denial would benefit mo 
in the next life. After some time I arrivetl at the 
town of Sayla, where I knew of a learned scholar 
named lAlA Bhagat, and with another Brahnm^ariii, 
I determined to join his order. 

‘ On my initiation I received the name of .‘'uddha 
A'aitanya (pure thought), and had to wear a reddi.sh-yel- 
low garment. In this new attire I went to the small 
principality of Kouthagangad, near Abmadubad, where 
to my misfortune I met with a l^airAgi (Vuiragin, 
hermit), well awjuaiuted with my family. Having found 
out that I was on my way to a Mella (religiovis fair) held 
at Sidhpur, be informed my father; and while I was 
staying in the temple of Mahadeva at Nilakan/Aa with 
Dar 4 di SvA,mi and other students, I was su<ldenly 
confronted by my father. In spite of all my entreaties 
he handed me over as a prisoner to some SefMjys whom 
he had brought with him on purpose. However, I 
succeeded in escaping once more, and making my way 
back to Ahmadabad, I proceeded to Baroda. There I 
settled for some time, and at Chetan Math (a temple) 
held several discourses with Brahmananda and a num¬ 
ber of BrahmaZ-tirins and Sannyasins, on the Ved&nta 
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philosopliy. From Rralunanan<la I learnt clearly that 
1 am Hnihinan. the oivn (soul) and Brahman being on<*. 

‘I thou repairoil to Benares and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of some of the best seliolars there, particularly 
tlint of Sa/ 7 » idanancla Parninnhafi^sa. On his advice 
I aftorwanls proceeded to Chanoda Kanyuli on the 
l>anks ol the Narbada (Narmada), ami met there for the 

first time with real Dikslutas, initiated in the Yo^^a- 

© 

j)hiJoso|>hy. I was placed under the tuition of Paia- 
mananda Paramalia^^^sa, studvinir such books as tlie 
\ edanta-Si\ra, Vc<h\nta-paribliasha ^ &c. I tlien lelt 
anxious to be initiated in the order of the Dikshitus 
and to brcomc a fSunnyusiu. and though I was verv 
young. I was with some difliculty consecrated, and 
received the ttalT of the Sannyasin. ily name was 
tlien changed into Days\nanda Sarnsvati. 

‘After Rome time I lett Chanoda ami proceeded 
VyusiV^raina to study Yoga, ascetic pliilosopliy, under 
Yoguiiauda. I then spout some more time in prac¬ 
tising Yoga, but in order to acquire the highest per¬ 
fection in Yoga I had to return to the neighbourhoo<l 
of Ahmadabad, where two Yogins imparted to mo the 
liiml secrets of Yoga-vIdyi\. I tlien travelled to tlio 
mountain of Abu in Ihljputiln, to acquire somo new 
mo<les of Yoga, and in 1855 joined a groat meeting at 
HardwAr *, where many sages and philosophers meet 
fur the study and pi acticc of Yoga^. 

' Th^^onre not Yoga iKtoki, but vorj ctomcntarjirofttim on Vo<lAnU 

• Every twelfth year, whon tho planot Jnpitor Jg Sn Aqaarios, a groat 
fcajt takua p)aoo at Uardw&r, called Eumbha-ino)4. About ;|Oo.ooo 
poopl© arc Kaicl to attend tho fciitlval. Soo Hunter, • ImpoHal Gazetoer,' 
g. V, H/vnlwar. 

• Thig practice of Yoga ig Oegcribod in tho Yoga-gAtnu. Much of it 
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‘At Tidee. where I spent some time. I was lionin. il 
at meeting with meat-eating Biahmaus. .'-till more 
at reading some of their sarre<l books, the Tuiitra.'<. 
which sanction every kind of iinnioralitv. 

‘I then proceeded to .svinagar, and takincr np Tin 
abode at a temple on Iveddr Gh;it‘. I inad<* tin* ao- 
qiiaiiitance of an excellent Sadhu. called (dni"a'dri. 
with ■whom I studied and di.scus.st.-d philosopliical 
books. After two mmilhs I. in com})any with otlier 
a-scetics, travelled fiirtlie-r to Iludra Ihava'^a till we 
reached the shrine of Aga.-itva .Muni, ytill further 
north is iS'ivapura. where I spent four months of tlie 
cold season, returning aftt-rwards alone to Kedfir 
Ghat, and to Gupta Ka-d (hidden Benares)-.’ 

After this follows a description of varit)U3 journeys 

to the north, where in the recesses of tlic Himalava 

• 

mountains Dayananda hoped to lin<l the sage.s who 
are calle<l Mahatmas, and are supposed to b(* in j)os- 
session of the highest wisdom. These jf»urneys are 
de.scribcd very graphically, but their detail.s have 
been calleii in question, and may therefore be passed 
over. Tliat there arc hermits living in the Himalaya 
forests, that some of them are extremely learned, and 
that others arc able to perform e.xtraorilinary acts 
of austerity, is \veU known. But equally well known 
arc the books which they study, and the acts of Vogu 
which they perform, and there is really no kind of 
mystery about them. They themselves would be tin? 
last to claim any mysterious knowledge beyond what 

coruints in Abat«TiiiouMQes}i and ref^utatinn and of breatli. 

From ibis arises tranquiUit/ of niind» eupcroaturol knowledge, and 
different states of called Sauiudbi. 

* Wan not thid meant for Ke<lam.'ith f 

^ A iiacred where the old tonni ofKdsi U sup{>oied to lie buried* 
VOL, II* N 
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the i^astras supply. Nor arc such Mahcitmas to be 
founrl in the Himalayan recesses only. India is full 
of men ^Yllo seek retirement, dwell in a small cell or 
cave, sleep on the skin of a ti^er or stag, abstain from 
ilesh, ti'^h. and wine, never touch salt, and live en** 
tir<dy on fruits and roots b 

It is a pity that the rest of Dayananda's auto- 
bifigrajihv lias never been published. It breaks otf 
with his various travels, and is full of accounts of his 
intense sutlbiin^s and stranjxo adventures. Ue seems 
in the end to have lived on rice and milk, tinally on 
milk onl}', hut he indulged for a time in the uao of 
hhang. hemp, whieli ptit him into a stato of reverie 
from T\'hich ho fo»ind it dilHcult to rouse himself. 
Hero an<l there wo catch a curious glimpse of the re* 
ligious feeling.s of the people. ‘One day,'he writes, 

‘ whi-n recovering from such a day-dream, I took 
shedtor on the verandah opposite the chief entrance to 
the temple, where stood the huge statue of the Bull- 
gnd, Nandi. Placing my clothes and books on its 
hack I sat and metlitatod, when suddenly, happening 
to throw a look inside the statue, which was empty, 
I saw a man concealed inside. 1 extended my hand 
towards him. and must have territied him, as, jump¬ 
ing out of his hiding-place, he took to his heels in the 
direction of the village. Then I crept into the statue 
in my turn and slept there for the rest of the night 
In the morning an old woman came and worshipped 
the Bull-god with myself inside. Later on she re¬ 
turned with oflbrings of Qur (molasses) and a pot of 
Dahi (curd milk), which,making obeisance to mo, whom 
she evidently mistook for tho god himself, she offered 
* S«« N. C. P*u), in the TheoM>phi.t, Feb. i88j, p. I^3. 
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and desired mo to accept and eat. I did not di5al>!i>e 
her, but. buing hungry, ate it all. The curd bi-ing 
very sour proved a good antiilote lor the bhang, anil 
•lispelled all signs of intoxication, which relieved me 
very much. I then continued iny jourin.-v towards the 
bills and that place whore tho Narmada takes its rise.' 

We should like very much to have a tru'^tworthy 
account of Dayananda's .studies from i8j6, when we 
leave him in his autobiography, to 1880, when w«' 
find him again at Mirut (Theosophist, Dec. 18S0). In 
1881 we read of his public disputations in every part 
of India (Theosophist, March 1811). At a large con¬ 
vocation at Calcutta, about 3C0 Pandits from Gau</a. 
Navadipa, and Ka-i discussed the orthodoxy of his 
opinions. Dayananda Sarasvati had somewhat modi¬ 
fied his opinions as to the divine cltaructer of tho 
Veda. Ho now held that, of the whole Vedic litera¬ 
ture, the Man tras or hymns only should be considered 
aji divinely inspired. The Brahina'/ns seemed to him 
to contain too many things which AVero clearly of 
human origin, and in order to be consistent he admitted 
of the Upanishads also those only as of superhuman 
origin Avhich formed part of the Saw/hitus. 

Such opinions and othere of a similar character were 

in question 

the following resolutions were carried against him:— 

(1) That tho Brahmaitas are as valid and authorita¬ 
tive as the Mantras, and that the other Smritis or 
law-books are as valid and authoritative as Manu. 

(2) That tho worship of Vish/m, /Siva, Durgil, and 
other Hindu deities, tho performance of the /8'raddha 
ceiemonies after a death, and bathing in the Ganges, 
are sanctioned by tho /Sdstras. 

2 


considered dangerous, and at the meeting 
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( 3 ) Tli.it ill the first hymn of tho Rig-Veda. ad- 
(IresstMl to Agni, tho primary moaning of Agui is tiie, 
and its si-condary meaning is God. 

(4) That sacrifices arc performed to secure salva¬ 
tion. 

Ihit although tho decisions were adverse to Daya- 
nanda. the writer of tho report adds: ‘ The moss of 
young Hindus are not Sanskrit scholars, and it is no 
wonder that they should bo won over by hundred.s 
to DayAnanda's views, enforced os they are by an 
oratorical power of the highest oriler and a determined 
will-force that breaks down all opposition.' 

In his later years he wn.s not only a teacher and 
lecturer, but devoted his time to the publication of 
Sanskrit texts also. Ho published the hymns of tho 
Ilig-Veda and Ya//ur-Veda, with a commentary of hia 
own. the strange character of which ha.s been touched 
upon before. He also published controversial papers, 
all showing tho aaino curious mixture of orthodoxy 
ami free-thought. Ho believed to tho end in tho in¬ 
spiration of tlio Veda, though not of tho whole of tho 
\ e<la, but of certain portions only. These portions 
he tliought ho W’as competent to seiect himself, but by 
what authority, he could not loll. 

Ho died at tho age of fifty-nino, at Ajmero, at 6 p.m, 
on Tuesday, tho 3cth of October last. There was a 
largo funeral procession, tho foUowers of Dayftnonda 
chanting hymns from tho Vedas. Tho body was 
burned on a large pile. Two maunds of sandal-wood, 
eight maunds of common fuel, four maunds of ghco 
(clarified butter), and two and a half seers of camphor 
were used for tho cremation. 

W hether l)aynnauda'B sect will last is diflicult to say. / 
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The life-blood of wlmt there is of national roliLri'>n 
ill Ziidia btUl tlosvs from the ^ eda. As in ancii’iit 
times every new sect, every new system of philosoiiliy 
was tested by the simple question. Do you believe in 
tlie superhuman (apaurusheya) origin of the Veda? 
so all the modern religious ami philosophical move¬ 
ments, if they profess to be orthodox, arc weighed 
in the same balance. The Bnihma-Sainaj. after its 
surrender of the ^ eda, became Jado heterodox. 
The Arya-Samfij. though looked upon with suspicion, 
remains orthodox, at least so long as it upholds with 
Dayananda Sarasvati the divine character of the Veda. 

Those who are ignorant of what is going on beneath 
the mere surface, have often declared that the Vedas 
have ceased to be the Sacred Books of India, that 
they have been supplanted by Pura^ms and Tantras, 
and that they are hardly undci’stood now b}’ any 
native scholar. The last as.scrtion may be true iu 
a certain sense, but for all the rest, those who know 
anything of the real issues of religion iu India know, 
or ought to know, that they depend to-day, us three 
thousand years ago, on the Veda. 

The leader of the orthodox Arya-Samaj. Dayananda 
Sarasvati, the determined champion of the literal in¬ 
spiration of the Veda, was hardly dead before his fol¬ 
lowers flocked together from all parts of India to carry 
on their Vedic Propaganda^ A meeting was held 
on November 8 with a view of ostablishinjz an .iVuLdo* 
Vedic College. Between seven and eight thous^md 
rupees, or, according to another statement, 38,282 
rupees, were subscribed by those present. An ad¬ 
mirer of Dayinanda, living at Amritsir, promised ten 

^ *Kew DicpeniAtioo,* 2sov. 2^, 1883. 
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thoii'iand rupees, anil the Forozeporc Arya-SamAj eo1- 
l-'ctei! two tlu)visan<l rupees. Tliis VcJic College has for 
its ohject the revival of the knowledge of the ancient 
.scriptures of the Himhis. and is to work hy the sitlo 
of. him] ill friemlly accord with, Syed .^Vljmed Khau s 
Mohaiiuuedan College at Aligarh, and the miincrous 
Chiistian Missionary Societies now estahlished in 
India. The ctlition of the Ya/mr-veda-sawhita, text, 
commentary, and translation, is to he continued from 
the manuscript left hy Dayananda. Of the Kig-veda- 
sa»./hitsi the nmnusrri[it, as prepared by him, extends 
to the seventh Ma»/</ala only. 

India is in a process of religious fennentation, and 
new cells are constantly thrown out, while old ones 
hurst ami disappear. For a time this kind of liberal 
orthodoxy started by Dayananda may last; hut tlio 
mere contact with Western thought, and more par¬ 
ticularly with Western scholarship, Avill most likely 
extinguish it. It is dill'ercut with tho Jlrahina-Samaj, 
iimler D<d>endranath Tagore and Koshub Chunder 
1 Sen. Tlioy do not fear the Wc.st; on tho coittrary, 
they welcomo it; and though that inoveinent, too, 
may change its name and cliarnctcr, thcro is every 
prospect tliat it will in the cud lead to a complete 
regeneration in tho religious life of India. 

. PosTSCiurr, Jonttar^ From wbai has Ci»tn0 to lifflit aflcr 

ffiAfADaiida SnnMvatVa death, 1 ant afraid that be waa not ao «iiu|dc* ^ 
ffnittUci) and strai i'll t for wan) in hii work ai a refonnor ai 1 imagined. • 
'I'Uo ver^ facia of hiJi autobiographical sketch hara been queatioiied, 
though in tho main they may haro l>con corrccU At all events the 
I spirit which manife^Li tt«eU among Ins fol lowers who are nnmeroue, it 
not t)jo tolerant and onlightoned spirit that found exTircssion in tho 
waohing of Itummnlum Hoy, and Keshub Chunder Sen. and their 
attempt to ntako the old bonee of the Vedio religion live again cannot 
, meet with the approval of the true religious reformcre of India. It is 
not unlikely that his intercourse with Mstl. lllaTataky, which ended in 
a rupture, him a wrung idea of ChritUanily and niude him a 

dcloriuincd opponent of that religion. 
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(Born 1649 .) 

M r. Runyiu Naujio, a young Buddhist priest from 
Japan, on whom the University of Oxford has 
just conferred the degree of AI.A. honuris causa, has 
))C*en residing at Oxford since February He had 

distinguished himself as a student in his uiouaslery 
at Kioto by hie knowledge of Chinese, which he 
speaks and writes like his native language. Some 
of his poems in ('hinese are highly spoken of. He 
was selected therefore with one of liis fellow-students, 
Kenjiu Kasawarn. to proceed to Kiigland in order to 
learn English, and afterwards to devote himself to 
the study of Sanskrit, lioth were j)riest8. belonging 
to the Shin>shiu. a sect claiming more than ten 
millions of the thirty-two millions of Buddhists in¬ 
habiting Japan. It is the most liberal sect of 
Buddhism. It traces its origin back to a Chinese 
priest. Hw'ui-yuen. w'ho, in a.D. 381, founded a new* 
monastery in China, in which the Buddha Aiuitabha 
(Infinite Light) and bis two great apostles, Avalokitc- 
svara and Mahasthamaprdpta, were woi'shipped. This 
new school was then called the ‘ White Lotus School,' 
and has since spread far and wide. Some of the 
friars belonging to it were sent to In<lia to collect 
Sanskrit MSS., and several of these, containing sacred 
texts of Buddhism, particularly descriptions of Su- 
khavati, or the Land of Bliss, in which the believeis 

* Seetbe Tijnr$, March, lS$4« 
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in tlif* niiiltllift Ainit;il»ha liopc to l>c born ajrjvin, Tvcro 
tijm.-lntcl from Sanskrit into Chinese. They form 
to tin- present day tlie sacred books of the White 
J..0IUS sect in China, Tibet, and Japan. 

Tlie lundamental doctrines of that sect may bo 
traceil back to tlie famous Patriarch Isagarvuna, who 
is supposed to have lived about the beginning of 
the Cliiistian era. The Shin-shin differ fiorn other 
Pnddhist sects by preaching a simple faith in tho 
Ibiddha of Iniinitc Light as tho shortest and safest 
road to .salvation. ‘There are innuinernble gates.’ 
N’agar./una says, ‘of the Law of Buddha, just as thcro 
arc many jmths in the world, either <limcult or easy. 
To travel by hind on foot is painful, but to cross tho 
water by ship is pleasant. It is the same \vith tho 
]>atlis ol the disciples. Some practise diligently re¬ 
ligious austerities with pain ami suffering, others aro 
able to attain the state of “Never returning a'^aiu, ” 
by easy praetico, by faith in Bmhlha AmitAbha.* 


After this doctrine of the White Lotus school had 
reachoil Japan in the seventh century, it branched off 
into different secU. The Shin-shiu. to which Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio belongs, dates from A. D. 1174 . It was founded by 
Cien-ku (Honen). and became powerful and influential 
under his famous successor. Shin-rnn (died 1262 a.D.), 
who gave to it the name of Shin-shiu or ‘ True Sect.’ 

Tho Sacred Books of tho Buddhists in Japan 'aro 
all, or nearly all, Chinese translations of Sanskrit 
originals. Many of theso translations, however, aro 
known to bo very imperfect, either because tho 
Chines© translators misapprohendod tho peculiar 
Sanskrit of tho originals, or because tho Indian trans¬ 
lators were not ablo to express themselves correctly 
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in Cliinose. lienee the same texts hail often to he 
translated again and again, and of one of the priiiciiial 
sacred texts used in Japan, the Sukhavati-vyuha. 
‘the Description of the Land of Bliss,’ there are no 
less than twelve Chinese translations. These trans¬ 
lations difler from each other, each succeeding one 
claiming to be more correct than its predecessors. 

In former days Japan j)ossessed some Sanskrit 
scholars who, whenever a tlieological difficulty arose, 
could consult the original Sanskrit texts. But of 
late the study of Sanskrit has becoiuo completely 
extinct in that country a.s well as in China, and it 
was in order to revive it in their i.sland that these 
young priests, Bunyiu Nanjio and Kenjiu Kasawara, 
were sent to Europe. After spending some years in 
London learning English, they came to me at Oxford 
•^•ith letters from the Japanese Minister anti the lute 
Dean of Westminster, and explained to me their wi>h 
to learn Sanskrit, and more particularly that peculiar 
Sanskrit and its various dialects in which the works 
forming the Buddhist Canon are composed. I promised 
to hclj) them as much as I could, and advised them, 
first of all, to learn the ordinary Sanskrit in which such 
books as the Iiitopa<le*a and ^''akuntnljV are written. 
This they did with the help of a very able young San¬ 
skrit scholar, Mr. A. Macdonell ofCorpusCbristi College. 
After they had acquired a sufficient knowledge of the 
grammar, they came to mo during the last four years, 
two or three times every week, reading the more 
difficult Sanskrit authoi-s. and particularly Buddhist 
texts, most of which exist as yet in MSS. only, and 
are written in various dialects as spoken in Inilia at 
the time of the rise and spreading of Buddhism. 
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Tliese MSS. were brought to England by Mr. B. H. 
Hodgson, a marvellous innu. whoso name is known in 
every country of biurope as one of the greatest dis¬ 
coverers and benefactors in Oriental scholarship, and 
not in Oriental scholarship only, but in zoology, 
botany, and ethnology likewise, but is almost un¬ 
known in Englan<l. and not to bo found even in tho 
la.st e<lition of ‘ Men of tho Time.’ He may, however, 
con»;ole himself in his happy old age (his article on 
(Ijo Languages of Nej)al was published in 1828) with 
the conviction that ho is one of the few Oriental 
scljolars who are not Men of tho Time only. 

Unfortunately the numher and bulk of the Sanskrit 
MSS., constituting the Sacred Canon of tho Buddhists, 
is cnorinou.s. Burnouf in his great work, which he 
modestly called an Introdjjction to tho History of 
Buddhism, hn«l made amplo use of Mr. Hodgson's 
MSS., and my two pupils set to work detorminntely 
to copy w’hat seemed most valuable in tho libraries 
at Oxford, Cambridge, London, and Paris. Though 
these Sanskrit originals e.xist as yet, with fow ex¬ 
ceptions, in MS. only, tho Chinese translations of tho 
enormous Canon of tho Sacred Books of the Buddhists 
have been published several times both in China and 
Japan, though it is doubtful whether any single 
.Hchohir during a lifetime could ever road tho wholo 
of them. In some of tho Buddhist temples tho 
volumes forming tho Sacred Canon stand arranged 
on an enormous revolving book-caso, like those which 
liave lately been introduced from Amorica into thb 
country, and by giving it a push and making it 
revolve a man who enters tho temple is supposed to 
acquire tho merit of haAdug perused tho whole Canon. 
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Mr. Bunyiu Xanjio. amon" other useful works whieh 
be did during his stivy at Oxford, couipile<l a comi)lote 
catalogue of the gigantic Canon, called the TripiMika 
or the Three Baskets. It contains i66a separate 
works, some small, some immense. In each case the 
original Sanskrit title has been restored, the date of 
the translations, and indirectly the minimum dates 
of the originals also, have been fixed. This has led to 
a discovery which, as I tried to show in my Lectures. 
India, tv/iat can it leach ns has revolutionised nearly 
the whole of the history of Sanskrit literature. We 
know now that between the Vedic and the later Uenais- 
sauce literature there lies a period of Ihnhlhist litera¬ 
ture, both sacred and profane, extending fr(*m about 
the fii-st century before to the fifth century alter 
Christ, Whoever wishes to stu<ly the growth of the 
Sanskrit language historically, must in future 
with the Veda, then work his way through the Tiipi- 
taka, and finish with Manu, jS'akuntaUi, and other works 

of the Kenaissance period. 

The Catalogue prepared by Mr. Punyiu Nanjio at 
the request of the Secretary of State for India, and 
piinted at the Oxford University Press, is a work of 
permanent utility, a nta(/nuin opus, and has been wel¬ 
comed in every country w'hero Sanskrit is studied. 

Besides this work, which took a great deal of time, 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and his friend Keiijiu Kasawara 
have prepared several Sanskrit texts for publication 
which we may hope will in time appear at Kioto in 
Japan. Unfortunately, Mr- Kenjiu Kasawara. who 
returned to Japan last year, died there soon after his 
arrival. Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. who has been suddenly 
summoned to return to his monastery at Kioto, hopes 
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to ostnLlish a Sanskrit Printing Press, unless the 
( liirn sc systom of woocUengraving should prove more 
nrlvantajr*>ous oven for puMishinjr largo Sanfiknt 
Some of the shorter and more popular sacred 
t^jxts have been puldishod already by Mr. Bunyiu 

in the Auccdota O^roniensia^ such 
as tlie Vavra/i-^Aodika, the Diamond-Cutter, the Su* 
khiivnti-vyhha, the Description of (l.e Land of Bliss. 
'J licrc is every reason to expect that his return to his na- 
liveeonntry willleadtoarevivalofSanskrit scholarship, 
]‘''rhnp.s to a ‘ Revised \ ersion,' and coitainly to a more 
eriticnl aiul truly historical study of Budtlhism in tho 
numerous monasteries, colleges, and temples of Japan. 

Mr. Bunyiu Nnnjio has gained tl)e respect and 
friend.ship of all who know him in Pliigland. and. if 
his life he spared, ho may still exercise a most hene- 
licial influonce at home. lie is a sincere Bud.lhist.and, 
ns stieh. a sincere admirer of true Christianity. I shall 
niiss him very much. Put instead of .singing the praises 
of my own pupil and friend, I prefer to give a few 
extracts from a letter written by a missionary who had 
made tho acquaintance of these two Japanese studonU 
at Oxford, and who wrote to me from Formosa to 
oxj>n“ss his gnof on reading tho obituary notice of 
Knsnwara which I had sent to the 7 ’imrs. 

* iMy inteicoui-so with Kasawara,’ ho writes. ‘ did 
not extend beyond half a year, but even in so short a 
time his ptjro character and gentle disposition drew 
ino to him with an afTeetion which I could hardly 
deem possible between men w'hose experience and 
faith dilferod so w'idcly. 

'I found him and his friend. Bunyiu Nanjio, ex¬ 
tremely sensitive to everything that had the shadow of 
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immorality on it. They were not Lliiidtosome things 
of this kind among a class of students at Oxford, and 
their hatred to everything of the kind was very keen. 

‘We often conversed on religious matters, but they 
evidently disliked controvex-sy. and would rather admit 
Christ to an equal place with Buddha than quarrel 
with a Christian friend. I remember that one day 
I said to them, when dining with me in my room in 
Oxford, “ Is it not strange to see us three together 
—you two about to go forth as missif)naries of 
Buddhism, and I as a missionary of Christianity 1 ” 
I remember well how Kasawata smiled and said, 
“Yes, but the two religions have much in common— 
they are very similar.” They were evi<lently grdeved 
that I could not look so complacently on the difier- 
ence between us. 

‘When taking leave of them, I well remember 
their little presents, their kind wishes for a g<jod 
journey to China, and for success in what they always 
called “ my holy work.” ’ 

I Lave little doubt that we shall hear more 
of Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio after his return to Japan, ami 
that he will reflect honour not only on his native 
country and his own monastery, but also on the Uni¬ 
versity that has so generously adopted him among 
its honorary members. 

I asked my friend Bunyiu Nanjio before he left 
England to wiito down the principal events of hi.s 
life, and as I believe that what he has VTitten for 
me -will be interesting to othei-s also, allowing them 
an insight into the workings of a siitgularly good and 
amiable mind, I subjoin them hero, with but few 
alterations and omissions. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE IJFE OF 
BUNYIU NANJIO, BY HI.MSELF. 

(1840 1884.) 

I wns l)nrn on tlie I 2 th ilay of (he 5 th Lunar 
iiiDiith of (lie 211(1 year of the Kayei period, 1849 a . d ., 
in a town called 6 gaki. in the province of ilino, 
Japan. My father was a priest of the Shinshiu. who 
• lied in Kioto on the lyth October, 1883. He had 
lour sons and a daughter; I was the third of his sous. 
Mvgreat-grandfatlier.Tani Moiijuuhy name, my grand- 
latlier Gijun, and iny father Yeijun were in succession 
the possessors of a small temple, called Sei-uu-ri. 
This temple now belongs to my eldest brother Riojun, 
who will bo succeeded by his oldest son, Kiopin. 
In our sect, the Shinshiu, the priesthood is here¬ 
ditary. and each priestly family possesses a temple, 
which generally belongs to tho eldest son. The 
younger sons are often adopted by other priestly 
families which have no sons. The same custom 
prevails widely among tho laity also. Aly cider 
brother, myself, and iny younger brother were all 
adopted by throe different priestly families. 

iiy mother is the oldest daughter of a priest of the 
Shinshiu sect. My father was a good Chinese scholar 
and poet, and bo is my eldest brother. My know¬ 
ledge of Chinese I owe almost entirely to thcii* kind 
instruction at home from my first childhood to my 
fifteenth year. After that I road many Chinese books 
by myself, and afco began to lecture on the Chinese 
classics and historical works, as for os I could under- 
btaud them. 
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The following dates of some events in my life are 
present to my memory :— 

In my sixth year, 1854, I could recite the ‘Tldrty 
Verses’ composed by Shinran, the founder of the 
Shinshiu sect (who died in 1262 a.d.), and likewise 
Kiimaraviva's Chinese translation of the Smaller 
Sukha.vativyftha. Tliese are the fii-st books which 
the boys of the Shinshiu priests have to learn to read 
and recite. 

In my seventh year, 18^5, I covdd read two more 
Chinese versions of the longer Sutras, one of them 
being that of the Larger Sukhuvativyulia. In the 
same year I began to go to the private school which 
belonged to a learned Chinese scholar named Hishida 
Seiji. He was called by the people at large ‘Sen¬ 
sei ■ (lit. ‘ befoi'C-born ’ or ‘ elder ), i. e. Master, without 
mentioning even his family name. I read with him 
the Chinese classics, the Four Books beginning with 
the Dai-gaku, or the ‘ Great Learning.’ 

In my eighth and ninth years. 1855-57, I finished 
the reading of the Four Books of the Chinese classics, 
i.e. I had learnt how to pronounce all the Chinese 
characters in those books according to the Japanese 
way. I did not understand the meaning of the books 
yet. In these years I received two prizes for my 
reading of Chinese in the school. 

In my tenth, eleventh and twelfth years, 1858-60, 
I finished the reading of the Five Kings of the 
Chinese classics, which I learnt mostly at home. I 
began to compose Chinese poems, and attend to the 
lectures of my father and eldest brother on the 
Chinese classics, on history and literature. 

In my’ thirteenth year, 1861, my father opened a 
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private sclmol. in which I was an assistant, for teach¬ 
ing younger hoys to read Chinese. 

In my fourteeiillj and fifteenth years, 1S62-63, I 
began to leelm e on tlie hustory of Cliiua and Japan, 
as contained in Chinese writings. 

O 

In iny sixtronth yonr, 1864 .1 was ordered to preach 
8i*rinons. or rather to recite some old sermons from 


nieinorv. 

preacher. 


This was the tiret stop in my becoming a 


In my seventeenth year. 1865, I accompanied a 


good proaeher to several places nn<l had to preach 
.sermons before he did. This was very useful, as I 
could both preach myself and listen to the other 


prenehor every day. 

In my eighteenth and nineteenth years, 1866-67. 
there began a great change in the social condition of 


Japan, ns the Military Government of the Tokiigawa 
family luul no long<T the power to control the whole 


country ns it had done since the beginning of tho 
seventeenth century. As my native town, Ognki, was 
then the seat of a Dnimio or feudal lord, the priests 


of tho Shinshiu sect under his dominion wore ordered 


to form a priestly army. I was at once selected to 
hecomo a priestly soldier, and after a short time I 
was made an assistant of tho teachers of tho army. 
I had to tench the rocruiU how to stand nu<l how to 


run, how to form square or line, and how to discharge 
their gnus. This lasted about fifteen months. Tho 
priestly army was disbanded towards tho end of 
1867, at the very outbreak of tho Great Revolution, 
which was accomplished in 1868. I narrowly escaped 
being sent to fight at tho battle at Kioto, but was 
soon released. One benefit I derived from my military 
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career 'was that I became a very good walker and 
a strong man, free from all illness. 

Thus ended the first perio<l of my life. 

In my twentieth year, 1868, I went to Kioto and 
entered the Theological College of the Eastern Uoug- 
wan;i. There I took the first or lower degree in 
the summer term. I chiefly studied the principles 
of diffi-rent schools of Buddhism. 

In iny twenty-first year. 1869. I was still in the 
College, where I was elected a leader of the student.s 
of the first degree. But I left the College after the 
summer term, and went back to my native town. 
There I began to lecture on the Chinese classics and 
on history and literature to the young soldiers who 
had just returned from the civil war in the north¬ 
eastern provinces. This tuition lasted till the end of 
1870. I had daily about fifty or more hearers, with 
whom I spent the whole day, often even till mid¬ 
night. Any other books I wished to study I could 
only read after midnight till the morning. Some 
nights I did not sleep at all. This practice of lecturing 
gave mo a good memory of the Chinese charactei*s 
at least. 

In my twenty-second year, 1870, I preached a 
sermon every morning at the temple which belonged 
to my father. Through this practice of preaching during 
a whole year I gained a great deal of experience. X 
always took as my text one of the verses which had 
been sung in the morning-service immediately before 
my sermon. I sometimes found it very hard to make 
the congregation satisfied with my explanations, but 
generally I believe I was understood by the people. 
In the same year I continued my study of Chinese 

VOL. ir. o 
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with some of my friends among the young priests of 
the Shiu-shiu. 

In my twentv-third year, 1871 ,1 was adopted by a 
learned priest, Nanjio Zhingo by name, who was then a 
Professor at the Theological College in Kioto already 
alluded to. His family lived at a village in the moun¬ 
tains. called Kanegasu, in the Nanjio district of the 
province of Yeehizen. Ho is still the possessor of a 
temple in that village called Oku-nen-zhi, to which he 
succeeded as the eldest son of a learned priest, Riod, 
who was also a Professor at the same College, ily 
adoptive father is now one of the two principal Pro¬ 
fessors at the Theological College of the Eastern 
llougwann in Kioto, and Lecturer to the heir of the 
head-priest of the temple, viz. the Eastern Hong- 
wan:i. My adoptive mother is the youngest daughter 
of a priest of the Shin-shiu. My parents by adop¬ 
tion are now living in Kioto, and my father has 
entrusted tho charge of his templo to another young 
priest*. 

* AU tho moAMterioK of tho Bpdtihiot iocfai tn Japan, excopt tboao 
of tho Shin««hin, &rv i. e. OAch of them con^Lits of % hoAd*pnoct 

ftod 000 or more dieci|doj or inferior prio»t9p without ffttuilj» M the 
nome of roonutery implioe. But tho Sliin*ehia it pceuliAr« end while 
the np|iearanco of iU [non&storic9, ris. the building, the iempl^beU, 
it the eonio aa with other teciii» tho hoad-prioet and hie femily Uto 
A lone In the building. Tlicrefore in our prinoipel monjuterjt tho 
EAotom Hongwanii* there dwelU the family of our bead-prioit only. 
Uo U ihu head of our ■uUlivition, called the T6*hA, or Eaiiera 
party or tect, of the Shin^thiu, 

When wo call ourtelvct the piictU of the Eaatera Hongwanri^ we 
only mean that we are the ditciploe or aubjoet^prieeti of the head* 
priest of our soot who dwells in the said monastery, tty friend 
Kanematfu is the adopted son of the present head*priest of the 
monastery SiUhosh that 1 speak of it as Lis monastery. 

Mr. Kasawarm Ou, and 1, are not the resident priests of the 
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In 1871 I was ordained and took the second or 
higher degree at my College in Kioto. I then became 
a lecturer at a school for young priests in that 
city. In the same year I lectured on both the 
Buddhist and Confucianist books in my adopted pro¬ 
vince Ye/'izen. I preached many hundreds of sermons 
at different places in the same province. Each sermon 
lasted generally half an hour. 

In my 24th year, 1S72 ,1 was appointed an official 
priest in the Church Government of the Eastern 
Hongwanri, and was the chief compiler of the 
Monthly Report, a paper which has continued to the 
present day. In this office I became the fellow- 
labourer of Kenjiu Kasawara, who has over since 
remained one of my truest and most helpful friends. 

In my a5th year, 1873, I went to the province of 
Ycidzen, following the Head-Priest of the Eastern 
Hongwanri to Tokio. In the same year I became 
a preacher of our sect, but was obliged to go homo in 
the winter, on account of my adopted mother’s illness. 

In my 26th year, 1874, I lived with my poor sick 
mother in the province of Ye^izen. and according to 
her wish was married to the oldest daughter of a 
pnest of the Shin-shiu. I lectured and preached at 
several places in that province during this year. 

In my 27th year, 1875, I returned to the Church 
Government of the Eiastern Hongwanri in Kioto, 
and became a preacher of the tenth degree, receiving 

Eaitem Hong^aari, but only the dircipio# or tobjoct^pnctU of tbo 
heod'pHcit of that moD&ftcrj. Mr. Kamwoto u tho ton of the bead- 
priest of tho Yorioxi, lu tbo prorineo Yekiriu, in which tnonasUry 
he wax bom; and 1 am tbo adopted aon of that of Okuioctixi. in 
y e/dz«m 


O 2 
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my appointment from the Minister of Religion in the 
Imperial Government. 

Thus ended the second period of my life. 

In my 28th year, 1876, I and my friend Kenjiu 
Kasawara vrere selected to be sent to Europe to study 
Sanskrit. The members of the Church Government 
of the Eastern Hongwanri wLshed that the study of 
Sanskrit, the language in which the sacred writings 
of Ruihlhi.'im were originally composed, should bo 
rcvivetl in Japan, and as they had hoard that that 
language was taught in the Universities of England, 
wo were ordered to go to England rather than to 
India. The order was formally conveyed to us by 
the Heir of the Head-Priest of the Eastern Hong- 
wanri. who saw us off at Yokohama. We left 
Yokohama with a Japanese friend. Mr. Narinori 
Okoshi, on the 13th June, and arrived in London on 
the nth August. 1876. At that time neither of us 
knew any English. We therefore stayed at first in 
some English families, but our progress in learning 
English was very slow. During our stay in London, 
Kasawara learnt a little of Latin and French, and I 
began to study Greek. Wo also lectured several 
times at tho Meetings of the Society of Japanese 
Students in England, which ore held twice every 
month. One of the addresses which X had delivered 
at that Society in Japanese was translated into 
English, and was read by my friend, Mr. Arthur 
Didsy, at a Meeting of tho Liberal Social Union, held 
on tho 28th January at St. George's Hall, Langham 
Place. London. 

In February, 1879, I wont to Oxford, and paid my 
first visit to Professor Max Muller, carrying with me 
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a letter of introduction from the late Doan Stanlcv. 
He at once allowed me to become one of his pupils, 
and he showed me in his library a copy of a Sanskrit- 
Chinese-Japanese vocabulary, with which he had long 
been occupied, and which was after\vards mentioned 
by him in his writings *. I told him about the exist¬ 
ence of some Sanski-it texts in Japan, and I was able 
afterwards to get sent to me from home at least five 
texts, besides several Dhara/ds. The five texts arc— 
1. Sukbavati-vyhha, 3. Va//raW 7 iedika, 3. the shorter 
Pra^/iaparamitii-hj/daya-sutra, 4. the fuller text of 
the same Sutra, and 5. •Samantabbadra^ari-pra/ii- 
dhana. 

According to Professor Max Muller's direction I 
began to study the elements of tSanskrit with Mr. 
Macdonell. So did Kasawara, who came to Oxford 
in October, 1879. We also continued our study of 
Knglish "with Mr. Liiislead, and afterwards with Mr. 
Westmacott. 

In the end of 1H79, I brought to Professor Alax 
Muller a copy of the text of the Smaller Sukhavati- 
vyOba, sent from Japan, and the Professor showed 
mo in return a MS. of the text of the Larger Sukhd- 
vati-vyhba belonging to the Bodleian Library. This 
discovery was on almost inexpressible joy, not only 
to me and my friend Kasawara, but also *>o the priests 
and lay-people of the Pure-Land School in China and 
Japan. 1 and Kasawara copied the text, and we col¬ 
lated our copy with four other MSS. The result of this 
work was the edition of the Larger and Smaller Sukhu- 
vat!-vyhbain the * Anecdota Oxoniensia,’ Aryan Series, 
VoL I, Part ii, 1883, by Professor Max MuUer and 

* * Selected Kim;**’ vo 1« U. p. 338* 
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myself. In Part I of the same scries, the Professor 
eilite<l the text of the Va'/ra<- 17 «edika, from a MS. sent 
irom Japan, in i88i. He ^\'iU publish in Part HI tho 
text of the Pra'//'aparamita-hr<daya-8(itra and Ushni- 
sha-vi/aya-dharAMi, from tho ancient palm-leaves still 
ill exit«tence in Japan, together ivith tho fuller text 
of the Hr;dayn-si\tra. I hope myself to publish the 
Sanskrit text of the SainantabhadraA-ari-praHidhana, 
with an English traiuslatiou of ono of its Chinese 
versions, ^\'c shall then have printed texts of all 
our sacred books, and we may hope that Professor 
Alax Muller will soon publish the English translations 
of them which he dictated to us. 

From iH8o to 1884. I and my friend Easawara 
have coiKstantly attended Profe.ssor Max Muller's 
private lectures, and reatl under his instruction the 
Sanskrit text of tho Larger and Smaller Sukhnvati- 
vyCdia, Va/ral^-Acdikiv, Lalita-vistara, Saddhamiapuu- 
f/arika, Sdiikhya-kA.rik&. and several other books. 

In iny 32nd year, 1880, I began to examine tho 
Chinese translation of tho Buddhist Tripi'aka at the 
India Ollico Library. Tho result of this examination 
was tho publication of * A Catalogue of tho Chinese 
Translation of tho Buddhist Tripitaka, tho Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan, com¬ 
piled by order of tho Secretary of Stato for India by 
Bunyiu Nanjio,’ piinted at tho Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1883. Tho following notice in tho Saturday 
Retnew will show the naturo of tho work;— 

' This Cataloguo has boon printed at tho Clarendon 
Press with tho new Chinese typos cast from the 
matrices lately acquired in China through Professor 
Loggo. The work was undertaken at tho request of 
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the Secretary of State for India, and is to serve, in 
the first instance, as a guide to the large collection of 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism ■which the Japanese 
Government presented to the India Office in 
This collection comprises the whole of the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists, translated into Chinese, and 
published in Japan, and consists of no less than j66i 
separate works. All these works, with few exceptions, 
were originally written in Sanskrit, but in many cases 
the Sanskrit originals are now lost. After Buddhism 
had been introduced and recognised in China in the 
first century of our era, the sacred texts were trans¬ 
lated from Sanskrit into Chinese under imperial 
auspices, and in later times collected, catalogued, and 
published. The first collection dates from the year 
518 A.D., the oldest catalogue still in existence was 
made in 520 a. d., and the eiUtio j/rinceps of the whole 
Sacred Canon was published in 972 a. d. When 
Japan had been converted to Buddhism in the sixth 
century, the Chinese Canon was adopted there, and 
several editions of the whole collection have since 
been published in that island. One which is now 
being brought out in Japan, by subscription, may be 
seen in the Bodleian Library. 

‘Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio was entrusted with the compi¬ 
lation of this Catalogue by the Secretary of State for 
India, and has performed his task with great diligence, 
showing an accurate knowledge of Chinese and Sans¬ 
krit. The Sanskrit of the Buddhist texts is very ancient, 
and differs widely from the later Sanskrit of Manu or 
KAlidasa: Mostof these texts are known as yet in MSS. 
only, which were brought to Europe many years ago by 
Mr. Hodgson, the East India Company's Resident in 
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Nepal. Mr. Runyiu Naiijio has not only prepared 
a complete ciitalogue of this enormous Canon, but he 
lias restored most of the original titles in Sanskrit, 
a task of great difficulty, though considerably facili¬ 
tated by Stanislas Julieu's classical work, Meikode 
pour d^chi/ircr tc<< nouts Sanscrit ft dons Us livres 
Chinois. lie has also fixed the dates of most of the 
Chinese translations, and thereby rendered a lastiii" 
service to all students of Sanskrit, by enabling them 
to fix certain land-marks in the history of Indian 
literature. In this respect his Catalogue will form a 
new bUrting-point in the study of Indian history and 
Indian literature.' 

In my 33rd year, 1H81. I compiled a small ‘Cata¬ 
logue of Japanese and Chinese Books and MSS. lately 
added to tlic Bodleian Library.' This was published 
at the Clarendon Press in the same year. - ' 

In September of that year, I and Kasawara ac¬ 
companied Professor Max Muller, who had been sent 
to represent the University of Oxford at the Fifth 
Onentalists Congress at Berlin. After that wo went 
to Paris with l^rofessor Max Muller, and copied at 
the liibliothltpic Nationolc the whole of the Mah&- 

vyutpatti, a useful Sauskrit-Tibetan-Chineso-Mongo- 
lian vocabulary, consisting of about 10,000 Buddhist 
technical terms and proper names. Besides this, I 
copied the text of the BuddhaloritakAvya by Asva- 
ghosha, and afterwards collated my copy with a MS. 
at the University Library, Cambridge. I copied also 
the first half of the Suvorjiaprabh&sa, and completed 
it fi'om another MS. lost year. Kasawara -made ex¬ 
tracts from the Lofikfivatara. Kasawara and I stayed 
in Paris for six weeks, and worked very bard. It 
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was at that time that Kasawara's health began to 
fail. After our return to Oxford Professor Max Muller, 
who had been at work for some time on the Dhar- 
masahgiaha. a collection of Buddhist technical terms, 
banded over his materials to Kasawara, and advised 
him to prepare an edition of it. Kasawai a did this in 
1882, before his departure from Oxford for Japan ‘; and 
he also copied the whole MS. of the Abhidharma-kosa- 
vyakhyfL. 

In my 34th year, 1882 ,1 became a member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in London. I discovered a 
palm>leaf MS. of the Saddharmapu^ir/ai-ika at the 
British Museum, and partly copied, partly collated 
it. 1 and Kasiiwara copied the whole text of the 
same Shtra from the Royal Asiatic Society's MS., and 
we collated our copy with two complete MSS. and one 
incomplete MS. at the Univereity Library, Cambridge. 

In August, 1882, Mr. Riogon Kanao, a Japanese 
priest of the Shin-shiu, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In September, Kasawara, W'ho had been sutTering 
much, was advised by his doctor to leave Oxford for 
Japan. 

In December, Mr. Ridhd Sug^, another Japanese 
priest of the same sect, came to Oxford from Japan. 

In my 35th year, 1883, being now loft alone at 
Oxford, I copied the Suvar/iaprabhasa and Laiiku- 
vatara. During this year the printing of my Cata¬ 
logue of the Chinese Tripi/aka took up much of my 
time, and I worked bard wdtb Professor Max Miiller 

' The nuterinlf collected hy Kns.-xwern have siocc been publiahed bj 
me in the Anetdoia O^oninuia, 1885, with the Muistance of the Utv 
I>r. Wenzel. I thought thie would be the beet and most luting monu- 
ment of my dcpni'i«l pu|»il. 
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at the edition of the SukhAvati-vyhha. A copy of my 
Catalo^'ue was presented to the Emperors of China 
and Japan, to the King of Siam, and also to many 
scholars and learned societies in Europe and Asia. 

During the years i8Ko to 1H83, I made literal 
English translations of several Chinese versions 
of tho Buddhist works, such as the Larger and 
Smaller Sukhavati*vyhha,the Amitayur-dhyana-shtro, 
a few chapters of tho Lalita-vistara, and many others. 
I also translated tho Chinese verses by Shinran, the 
founder of the Shin-shiu sect in Japan. 

On the 16th day of July, 1H83. Kenjiu Easawara 
died, in his 32Qd year, in Tdkio. This sad news 
reached mo in September. 

On the 19th October, my real father died in his 
67th year in Kioto. This sad nows reached mo in 
December. 

In my 36th year, 1884, I collated my copy of tho 
Saddhannapunr/arika with the MS. lent to mo by 
Mr. Watters, tho British Consul at Formosa. This 
collation was hnished in January last. 

On tho 28th Fob. last, I received a letter from my 
adoptive father telling mo that 1 should return to 
Japan this spring, os my adoptive mother was seri¬ 
ously ill and might not recover from her illness. 
My real mother also was anxious to have me back 
as soon as possible, and insisted on my leaving 
England. Lastly, the Hcad-Friest of the Eastern 
Hongwanri, after Kasawara's death, bad expressed 
his decided wish that 1 should return to Japan with¬ 
out delay. 

Nothing remains for mo but to obey. I should 
have wished to continue my study of Sanskrit till 
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the end of 1885, and I had formerly received leave 
to do so. I also wished to spend some time in India 
before returning to Japan, and then hoped to join 
Kasawara at home. How changeable this world is! 

I shall now leave Oxford, and be again at Yoka- 
hama next May, if there is no more change. In June 
next I hope to be with my relations and firiends at 
home, after an absence of full eight years. 

Thus the third period of my life as a student in 
a foreign country will be ended. For this most 
eventful and not the least fruitful period of my life 
I am indebted to the kindness of Professor Max 
Muller, and to the generous instruction and help 
which I have constantly received from him during 
the last five years in Oxford. Since my arrival in 
England in August, 1876 ,1 have received much kind¬ 
ness from other friends also, to whom X return my 
best thanks. 


In conclusion, I hope to be allowed to tell an 
anecdote concerning myself. From my earliest child¬ 
hood, my mother has always told mo that on my 
birthday there was a meeting of many friends of my 
father’s, who were scholars and poets. When they 
were informed that my mother had given birth to 
a boy, they all said this boy would become fond of 
literary work, as he was born on the day of a great 
literary meeting. My mother always concluded this 
story with the following words: ‘ Thus your father's 
friends are all expecting you to become a scholar, 
and you must be diligent therefore in your study.’ 
These tender words of my mother have always been 


before my mind since my' childhood, and though 
I cannot tell whether I shall over become such a 
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scliolar as my fathers friends expected from my 
hiithday, 1 wish at least to do my best so long as 
my life lasts and my health is not entirely broken. 
I shall try to follow the good words of a Icained 
Chinese Buddhist priest, who says, ^ ^ ^ 

i-ho-fu-i-shin. i. e. ‘(I do my best) for the sake 
I-nw, but not for my own sake h’ 

I shall be thirty-five years old on the I2th day 
of May next. 

Bdnyiu Nanjio, 


of ibo 


i 3 Afftrch, i 55 i 4 t 
Oxford. 


of the Eastern Hongwanri, 
Kioto, Japan. 


» Set No. 1530 of my CftUlogyo of the Cbmoio TrlpUivlcR, 
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A CHINESE POEM BY BUNYIU NANJIO. 

(8) (7; (6) ( 5 ) U ) (.0 O) 

fit Si ® # ^ A ^ 

m ^ in ^ m % 

ts. m m =f- ss A sa 

Tbasslatiok. 


(1) ‘I. a inan of the East, tlo uot yet try to travel through 

tlie five (aocicDt) parts of Iiulin, 

(2) But have ouly a few Saubkrit books and clothes for uiy 

jouniey; 

(3) There ia a tree of knowledge’, which I think of and long 

for even from the distance of 10,000 li; 

(4) There is a forest of the “ tu rn ” trees*, where the footprint 

of a traveller (such as Hiotienthsang *) might have 
vanished a thousand years since* ^ ^ 

(5) Fate was so bad, that the (Japanese) prince died m a 

remote country region; , • 1 

(6) Time was so different (from ours), that the eminent 

priest grew old in his own country: 

(7) Now my stay and study here are already above my desert; 

(8) So, I hope, that the tale of a snake will not join with the 

bead of a dragon/ 

• The famoue Bodhi tree in Ind^a under which 5 Aky*inuni obtained 


Buddbtkhood or perfect cuHghtenincDt. 

• The 6 'Ua trees andor which Buddha 


obtained Hlrrdna, k e. died* 


Both are famous places of pilgrimage. 4, * . t j* l i 

• Tbs fainoos Chine** pilj^riro who travoUed m India between 629 


and 645* 
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NOTES ON THE POEM. 

The two parallel lines (i.e. the fifth and sixth) mention 
two Japanese priests, who intended to go to India, but without 
success. Tho one (in the fifth line) was called Shinnyo 
Sliiniid, or the Prince Shiiin3*o. He was tho third son of 
tho fifty-first Mikado (lit. ‘honourable (mi), goto (kado); ’ 
cf. tho Porte with the Turks). Heizoi Tennd (reigned a.d. 
806-809); “nd tho fourth of the ten groat disciples of Kukni, 
better known by his posthumous title Kobo Daishi (died 
A. D. 835). He, ‘ in order to perfect his knowledge of 
Buddhist literature, undertook a journey, not only to 
Cliiiia, but to India, but died before be reached that 
country.’—‘ Selected Essays,’ vol. ii. p. 342. An account 
concerning his life is given in tlm Ilon>tio-k<l-s6-<len, i.e. 

‘ Memoirs of tho eniiiieiit Japanese Priests,’ book 67. fol. 

8 Ii. 

Tho other priest (in tho sixth line) was Hotan by name, 
llo is very well known among tho Japanese priests. I 
have heard that, about two centuries ago, Hotan ardently 
wished to go to India to learn Sanskrit there. With tliis 
object ho sent a written i>ctition to tho military goTcrnmont 
in Yedo (tho present Tikio, or the ‘Eastern capital’ of 
Japan), because tins government was Uien so powerful that 
all tho administration of public affairs was in its hand. 
But his dcsiro was not gratified, because at that time 'cross¬ 
ing the ocean’ (i.e. a journey for a foi-eign country) was 
strictly prohibited in our country. 

Hotan was an extraordinary man. He was formerly a • 
priest of tho Tendai sect or school. Ho nsed to live at a 
post-town called Otsu, in tho province of 6mi, on tho Biwa 
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lake, and etodied there very hard. One day, during a 
tbuDder-etonn, there came a young woman who asked him 
to allow her to take shelter in hie houee. Hotan answered 
her from the inside of the door without seeing her face. 
But he was already unable to restrain his passion^ having 
heard the amiable voice of the woman. Then he at once 
threw a handful of inflammable powder on his body and set 
it on fire. He cried out loudly and fell down. The young 
woman was very much frightened, opened the door, and 
found him almost breathless. She hastily sprinkled some 
cold water on him and put out the fire. She nursed him 
carefully till he came to himself again. Then ho told her 
all the circumstances of his action. AVhen she got homo 
she told her parents what had happened. They admired 
him very much, end gave him a cei^tam sum of money, by 
which be woe entirely free from poverty. 

While ho was studying on the Hiyei mountain (where 
the principal temple was built in A.n. 7^8, and is still in 
existence, though it has been restored several times since), 
Hdtan once attended a course of lectures of his teacher ou 
a certain book. On the first day of the course, hearers 
were crowded in the Iccturc-hall; but their number de¬ 
creased every day. At length there was not a single 
liearer except H6tan. Then the teacher wanted to stop 
Ills lecture, but Hotan said to him, ‘Will you wait till to¬ 
morrow t I shall be able to bring some hearers here. Early 
on the next morning he brought with him numerous earthen 
images of priests, and placed them in the lecturo*hull hero 
and there. Having done this he sat down in the middle of 
these images and waited for the lecturer. No sooner did 
the teacher see this arrungement, than he blamed his pupil 
severely for performing such a childish tnck. Then Hot an 
answered him, saying, ‘All the priests who live in the 
monasteries on this mountain (formerly ^ooo in uuniber) 
are like these earthen images; so that there is almost no 
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difference between the former days, when they were crowded 
here, and the present* During all the time there has been 
only one good listener, and that was 1 / By this answer the 
teacher was very much moved, uud went on with bis lectures 
till the end of the course. 

At tliis time there scorned to exist in Japan only one 
citlicr MS. or wood-cut l)ook, of the two famous 
Chinese commentaries on Uiouenthsang^s trauslution of the 
Abhidiiannakosha^astra (which translation was made about 
A- D. O50). One of these commoutnries was written liy 
PJmkwiuig (Fukd, in Japanese), a disciple of the translator; 
and the other by Fapuo (H6hd, in Jajianeso), a rival of the 
former commentator: each in thirty )K)ok6 or thin volumes, 
rho copy of these commoutarics was then preserved in an 
old library belonging to a temple at Nam (formerly also 
called Nunto, or the ^southern capita]/ because this place 
was used as the imperial capital of Japan from A. l). 710 
till 861, and is situated on the south of Kioto, or Saikio, 
i. c. tho ‘western capital' of Japan). The copy was so 
valued that no one was allowed even to look at it. But 
Hotan desired not only to road the commentaries, but also 
to copy them. Ho therefore gave money to tho keeper of 
tho library, entered secretly, and was engaged in copying 
tho rare copy day and uight. 

Some my tliat there is a poem composed by Hdtan and 
written in his copy of these commentaries. In this poem 
ho says that ho was so busy in making his copy that he 
knew nothing of worldly matters. Ho could only toll that 
it was a new year when ho heard 108 sounds of torapl^- 
hells. (Tins numlier is still struck at the dawn of Now 
Year's Day in certain temples in Japan. My father's temple 
is one of these in which this number is observed.) 

Some also say, that when tho paper which he brought 
into the library for his copy was all used up, Hotan did 
not venture to go out to fetch more, lost he should bo dis- 
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covered and prevented from continuing Ins work. For this 
reason he took his long wliite robe off and usod it instead of 
paper, writing on it from the collar and sleeves to the skirl, 
without leaving any part tincovered. 

By such patience he copied the whole of the two large 
cotnmcntariea, and afterwards published them. All \vln) 
study the Abhidharmakosha^astru in Japan have ever since 
been under deep obligation to him. 

However, Hdtau afterwards changed his mind and be¬ 
came a priest of the Kegon school (i.e. the school which was 
founded by a Chinese priest depending on the Kegongio or 
the Buddliavatamsakavaipulyasutru, whicli school no longer 
exists in Japan). He then constantly criticised and refuted 
the tenets of his own and other schools, and wrote iiiauy 
books. Some people, therefore, do not consider him a safe 
authority. 

There is a work entitled Mio-do-satsu, or the ‘ Document 
for leading (others)/ written by him. In this he refutes the 
principles of the Shin•^]iill, or the ^ true sect.* Soon after 
this work was published, there was a lecturer (i. o. the head 
of the college) of the Shin-shiu, A'’iku by name, who wrote 
a book entitled Sesshio-hen, or tlic ^ Book for breaking or 
stopping a rush (of the other)/ in which he answered him. 
Ilotan then produced his second work on the same subject, 
under the title of Kaifii, or the *Axe of Thunder/ Then 
Alku wrote the Shio*r6*lu, or the ‘ Laughing at the arms 
of a praying maniac/ and ridiculed him. 

Among the numerous works of Hdtan, however, there 
is a very useful one (in eight books) entitled In-mio-niu- 
shio^ri>roii*sho-zui*gen-ki, or the ^Hecord of the auspicious 
source of the communtary on the Nyayapravesaturakasu9ti*a 
(No. 1216). It is a conjinentary on tiie famous Chinese com- 
mentary on that treatise on Logic, by Kweiki (Kiki, in 
Japanese), the principal disciple of Hiouenthsang, who trails* 
luted the Sanskiit treatise about a. D. C50. 

VOL. II. P 
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Thft above acco\i«t conceniiiig tlie life of Hotan has a 
f^onjfwhat K'gondary ospect, I am not quite sure whether 
the wliole of it is true or not. But I have written down 
all that I have hitherto heard of him^ or have seen in his 
works. 


OxroRD, 
i2 March, tS8l. 


Bukyiu Nanjio. 



KENJIU KASAWARA*. 

( 1851 - 1883 .) 

rW'^HE last mail from Japan brought roe the news of 
A the death of my young friend and pupil, Kenjiu 
Kasawara, and though his name is little known in 
England, his death ought not to be allowed to pa^s 
unnoticed. Docs not itr. lluskin say quite trulv 
that the lives we need to have written for us arc of 
the people w’hom the world has not thought of—far 
less heard of—who are yet doing the most of its 
work, and of "whom we may learn how it can best be 
done? The life of my Buddhist friend was one of the 
many devoted, yet unfulfilled lives, which make us 
wonder and grieve, as we wonder and grieve when 
we see the young fruit trees in our garden, which 
were covered with bright blossoms, stripped by a 
sudden frost of all their beauty and promise. 

Kenjiu Kasawara was a young Buddhist priest 
who, with his friend Bunyiu Nanjio, was sent by his 
monastery in the year 1876 from Japan to England, 
to learn English in London, and afterwards to study 
Sanskrit at Oxford. They both came to me in 1879, 
and in spite of many difHculties they had to en¬ 
counter they succeeded, by dint of hard and honest 
work, in mastering that language, or at least so 
much of it as was necessary for enabling them to 

* Se« * Times,* Sepl. 33, 1833; and ‘ PAli Text Society's Journal/ *883. 
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ron<l tlio cAnonical ^)0ok8 of Pmklhism in tlio original 
—iliat is. in Sanskrit. At first they could hardly 
explain to me what their real object was in coming 
all the Avay from Japan to Oxford, and their progress 
was so slow that I sometimes despaired of their suc¬ 
cess. But they themselves did not. and at last they 
had their reward. Kasawara's life at Oxford was 
very monotonous. He allowed himself no pleasures 
of any kiml. and took little exercise: he did not 
smoko, or drink, or read novels or newspapers. Re 
worked on, day after day, often for weeks seeing no 
one and talking to no one hut to me and his fellow- 
worker. Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. He spoke and woto 
Knglish correctly, he h-arnt some Latin, also a little 
French, and studied some of the classical English 
hooka on history and philosophy. He might havo 
hcon a most useful man after his return to Japan, for 
ho was not only ahlo to appreciate all that was good in 
European civilisation, but retained a certain national 
]>rido. and would never have hccomo a mere imitator 
of the West. His manners were perfect—they were 
the natural mannei-s of an unselfish man. As to his 
character, all I can say is that, though T watched him 
for a long time, I never found any guile, in him, and 
I doubt whether, during the last four years, Oxford 
possessed a purer and nobler soul among her many 
students tluui this poor Buddhist priest. Buddhism 
may, indeed, bo proud of such a man. During tho lost 
year of his stay at Oxford I observed signs of depres¬ 
sion in him, though ho never complained. I pemuaded 
him to seo a doctor, and tho doctor at onco declared 
that my young friend was in an advanced stage of 
consumption, and advised him to go home. Ho never 
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flinched, and I still bear the quiet tone in which lie 
said, ‘Yes, many of my countrymen die of con¬ 
sumption.’ However, he was well enough to travel 
and to spend some time in Ceylon, seeing some of the 
learned Buddhist priests there and discussing with 
them the differences which so widely separate Southern 
from Northern Buddhism. But after his return to 
Japan his illness made rapid stricles. He sent me 
scA’eral dear letters, complaining of nothing but his 
inability to work. His control over his feelings was 
mo.st remarkable. When he took leave of mo, his 
sallow face remained as calm as ever, and I could 
hardly read what passed withinu But I know that 
after he had left, ho paced for a long time up and 
down the road, looking again and again at uiy house, 
where, as he told me, he had passed the happiest hours 
of his life. Yet we had done so little for him. Once 
only, in bis lost letter, he complained of his loneli¬ 
ness in his own country. ‘ To a sick man,’ he wrote, 
‘ very few remain as friends.’ Soon after writing 
this he died, and the funeral ceremonies were per¬ 
formed at Tokio on the i8th of July. 

He has left some manuscripts behind, which I hope 
I shall be able to prepare for publication, particularly 
the ' Dharmasangi'aha,' a glossary of Buddhist tccdini- 
cal terms, ascribed to NigArjjuna *. But it is hard lo 
think of the years of work which are to bear no fruit; 
still harder to feel how much good that one good 
and enlightened Buddhist priest might have done 
among the thirty-two millions of Buddhists in Japan. 
Have, pia animal I well remember how last year 
wo watched together a glorious sunset from the 
^ PublUbeJ aioce in ^AneeJota Oxoniensift,* 1883* 
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Malvern Hills, an<l bow, when the Western sky was 
like a golden curtain, covering we know not what, 
lie said to me. ‘ That is what we call the Eastern gate 
of our SukhAvati, tlie Land of Bliss.' lie looked 
forward to it. and lie trusted he should meet there all 
who had loved him, and wliom he had loved, and that 
be should gaze ou the IBuddha Amitubba—i.o. ‘ In- 
linite Light.* 

Oxroiio, ao, 1883. 


LETTERS FROM KENJIU KASAWARA. 

House, Road, Oafobd, 

26 Juiy, 1$S2. 

My dfar Sir, 

I am in receipt of your letter. I cannot ade¬ 
quately express my thanks for your ever unfailing 
kindness. It grieves mo very much that I am unable 
to pursue my studies hero os long as I hoped and 
was allowed to do. To lose but one year is a groat 
loss to me, whose object it was to acquire a know¬ 
ledge of that branch of literature which is vitally 
important for the religion I belong to, and which 
cannot better bo obtained than through your in¬ 
struction. I have p^issed two valuable years and a 
hail with you. It has been no small patience on 
your part to watch all the time so slow a progress as 
1 made in learning Sanskrit. I am well aware that 
luy ago—besides my inability—is passed for ac^juir- 
ing a now language, for which no previous know¬ 
ledge, if I had any, can help. Moreover, my course 
of study has been more or less hindered through the 
waut of good texts. Time alone, therefore, may have 
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enabled me to be successful. There was a brief time 
for me yet to pass in Oxford, and that time is now 
to be cut short. 

But we cannot fight against Nature. Is it not. on 
the other hand, a great boon of Nature that I, w’ho 
am naturally weak, should have passed so long in 
England without much bodily suffering? If this mis¬ 
chievous disease had befallen me but a year and a 
half earlier, all my object might have been rendered 
almost useless. I must be satisfied with things as 
they are. It remains, therefore, that I should con¬ 
tinue what I have begun -with the utmost zeal in my 
native land, and try by all means to make what I 
liave gained acceptable to my fiiends in Japan, and 
to fulfil the hopes you kindly express in your letter. 

Believe me, Sir, 

I am your obliged pupil, 

K. Kasawaua. 

P.S. I am going up to London to-morrow by the 
4 o'clock train, p.m. 

Hotrl IticnKPAKce, 
t4 Kob Bickepamce, Pabis, 

14 S^t. 188). 

My dear Sir, 

Last Saturday morning I left Oxford by the 
9 o’clock train for London, and took lodgings in 
Lancaster Road, Netting Hill. After three days’ stay. 
I left London on Tuesday last by the 8.15 a.m. train 
from Charing Cross. My voyage was via Folkestone 
and Boulogne. The sea was calm; and the voyage 
w’ould have been more pleasant if it had not rained 
so miserably all the while. The sky, however, gradu¬ 
ally cleared up towards Paris. I arrived in that city 
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a few minutes after fi\e o'cloek. I was met by two 
of my countrymen at the Garo du Nor«k for I lm<l 
writt>-n to one of tliein about iny coming here. Tlu-y 
nio merchants. botl> being men from a town (in 
Japan) al.out ten miles from my native place. They 
ar«* staying in the same hotel where I am now. 

Tlu* sights of Paris are quite familiar to me. as if 
T had been here but yesterday. It is exactly one 
year since you, my friend Nanjio, and I came here 
last time. Time Hies, and so do our lives. I am 
leaving here to-morrow morning for Marseilles, but 
I intend to stay a few hours at Lyon, to see Mr. 
^ mai/.oumi tliore. I shall have three Japanese com- 
jinnicms on lK>ur<i the stoniner Iraouaddy, a curious 
mixture ol a noble, a soldier, a merchant, and myself 
a priest. 

Yesterday I went to the Society Asiatiquo. b\it I 
found no one there. A girl came up to me and shook 
her head. Ilicn I wont to a bookseller's shop (which 
you know) in the neighbourhood to make inquiries. 
People in the shop told me that the Society is only 
open on Saturday. I was puz/Jed, for I could not 
stay hero till Saturday. Then I carried your manu¬ 
script to the Japanese Legation, intending to entru.st 
it to oiir Minister. Put on iny going there I learnt 
he wovilil leave Paris last night for Vienna. There I 
saw Mr. Oyama, an nttachd whom I know well since 
last year, and he was quite willing to take care of the 
manuscript for me. 

I cannot adequately express my thanks for your 
instruction, your liberality, and the kindness of you 
and your family during my long .stay in Oxford. 
These quiet three years will over remain in mv 
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memory as the most important epoch in mj' life. It 
is needless to say I felt very unhappy when I said 
farewell to you all. I lingered at your gate, and 
looked eagerly in the dark at your house, on the 
threshold of which I had stepped so often and so 
happily. I shall never again hear your living voice, 
I shall never again see the lovely city of Oxford, but 
I shall communicate with you as often as possible, 
and shall always be delighted when I hear from you. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obliged pupil, 

K. Kasawara. 


7 $ S&pi. 

lu afl«ro<>oQ. 

My dear Srn, 

I wrote a letter to you from Paris, and I hope 
it has reached you in time. 1 left that city on the 
15th in the morning, and arrived at Marseilles early 
the next day. In this place 1 had sufficient time 
to walk about and to take a drive on the coast round 
the town; but early on the following day I, with 
three other Japanese, embarked on board the steamer 
Iraouaddy, w'hich left the coast a little after 10 
o’clock a.m. 

I feel almost recovered from my recent weakness 
since my arrival at Maiaeilles, and am enjoying the 
voyage very much. There are about fifty passengers in 
the first class, forty in the second, and thirty in the third. 
The first and second class passengers share in common 
a spacious portion on the deck, where wo sit on 
chairs, bold conversation, or walk to and fro; where 
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some sing and some play on the piano. Food is good 
and ample, consisting of coflee or tea -with ‘petit 
j'aiii’ in the morning. ‘ dt^jehncr a la fourchette’ at 9, 
dinner at .5, and tea with L>iscui(.s at 8 oclock in the 
evening. I get up before 6 o clock, and generally take 
a se-i-wator hath, either hot or cold, every morning. 

I got an Knglish newspaper (of Saturday last) at 
Naples in which I read, ‘The war is over in Egypt.’ 
'I’his morning I had a walk in Port Said, where all 
was (juiet. 

From each port above mentioned I wrote a letter 
to Mr. B. Nnnjio. Now I am WTiting this to you 
while the steamer is passing the canal, which wo 
entered at 11 o'clock. The heat is becoming intense 
day after day. 

Tlmro is nothing important to describe except 
some trifling incidents in our society of mixed nation¬ 
alities, confined within the small space the boat can 
atlord. 

Tills letter is to bo posted from Suez, and I shall 
write you another from Ceylon. 

1 present my bust compliments to your family. 

1 am. Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

K. ELasawara. 


COLOUBO, Cktlos, 

9 9 OcU iSSa. 

My DEAR Sir, 

I arrived in Ceylon on the 8ih last, and ro^ 
mained there during a fortnight. Aa my intention 
was to see some old temples and ruins there, I spent the 
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greater part of these days in travelling about. I visited 
Kandy, a town about seventy-two miles from Colombo. 
There is a temple in which one of Buddha’s teeth 
is kept, but, owing to the recent death of the keeper, 
I could not see it. At a distance of about sixteen 
miles from Kandy there is a small town named 
Matalc, and there I visited a rock-temple called Ala 
Vihara, in which it is said the Pi/akas were first 
conimittcd to writing. The railway does not extend 
any farther than this place. In going to Anuriidha- 
pura, I was obliged to take the bull-coach which 
regularly leaves Matalc once a day for Anuridhapura. 
It is a sort of omnibus, but too small even for one 
person, as he has to pass a night in it. I he distance 
between those places is only sixty miles, but the coach 
takes seventeen hours in reaching the end of tbejourney. 
During this journey, a traveller like myself linds no 
place to get food. But Anurddhapura is a place 
worth visiting. It is full of ruins of grand buildings. 
1 saw there that old Bo-tree which Pa-hian saw one 
thousand four hundred years ago. I remained there 
two days, suilicient for seeing all the Buddhist remains. 
Although I found now only three priests near the ruins 
of the Mahavibara, I have no doubt that tho Vihara 
had, at tho time of the Chinese pilgiim, some 600 
inmates, as tho enormous sizes of tho granite alms- 
vessels, for instance, clearly show us that there were 
once great multitudes of priests in thoso Viharas, who 
partook of their contents. 

On my return from this journey 1 remained at 
Colombo only two or three days. I often saw the high 
priest Sumangala, who was passing the vassa (Lent) 
in a place near Colombo. He was teaching about 
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sixty of his pupils there. He speaks, as I was told, 
both Sanskrit and Pali. I presented him with a copy 
of the \'a'/ra/. 7 . 7 »edika. and he read it, at the same time 
rendering it into English. While reading it, he said, 

• It is not one of the Holy Books; it is not written 
in pure Sanskrit.' Ho and some other Buddhists 
earnestly a<lvi.sed me to stop in the island to learn 
I’ali. I saw other priests, but Sumangala seems to 
be the mo.st renow’iicd there. 

There is one Colonel Olcott. an American, who 
professes himself to be a Buddhist. In India and 
in Ceylon ho has formed a great many branches of 
the Theusophical Society' of W'hich he is the founder. 
1 do not know his real motives, hxit. at all events, 
be lias roused the Buddhist.s of the island from their 
slumber. Ho is working hard, and preaching almost 
ilaily in difVeront places. But 1 bad no chance of 
seeing him during my stay hero, although he was 
willing to sec me, as be expressed it in hia letter 
from sumo distant place to one of hia friends at 
Colombo. 

After all, I was much pleased with this my stay 
in Ceylon, and I think I learned some things there 
which otherAviso I could not learn in Japan. Some 
Buddhists at Colombo showed me kindness and 
civility, nn<l promised to keep up communication 
Avith me hereaftc-r. 

The steamer Sindh, of the Mcssagcrics Maritimes 
Company, arriA’ed in the harbour yesterday, two days 
earlier than it was expected. I hastily embarked on 
board the steamer. The ship is still in the harbour, 
but, as I do not find anybody who would go to shore 
and post this letter for mo, I shall forward it from 
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the next station, that is, from Singapore. The ship 
will leave here very soon. 

I remain, Sir, 

Yours very faithfully, 

K. Kasawaha. 


Tokio. Japan, 

Mr DEAR Sir. >«'<»• 

After twenty-six days’ voyage since I left 
Ceylon, I safely arrived at Yokohama at seven o’clock 
in the evening on the 17th last. As I wrote to you 
before, at the time when I was in Ceylou, I thought I 
was nearly recovered from my disease. But this w<is 
an illusion. After the Sindh arrived at Singnporo 
the weather became very changeable, and after we 
left Hong-koug the wind was so strong that the 
.steamer could not resist it, and three times was 
obliged to take refuge in some small Chinese bur- 
Ijours. All the while I felt myscll' weak, although by 
that time I had become quite a good sailor. The coiigh 
was often troublesome, which proved to be the returning 
symptom of my former condition. There were two or 
thi'ce unnaturally warm days, which made mo very ill. 

After two days’ stay at Y’okobama, where I had 
something to do with my luggage, I came to Tokio. 
In Tokio I find one old friend now remaining, who is 
a priest of our sect (and who had chiefly taken charge 
of sending money to Nanjio and me while in Kurope). 
Even he has now no longer any connexion with the 
aflaira of Higashi Hong-wan-ri. He however kindly 
came to the railway station to meet me when I 
arrived in Tokio. Next morning (21st) I went to 
consult Mr. Ikcda, one of the Imperial physicians, 
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and ho carofully examined my chest and hack. He 
was of opinion that my condition has lately been 
ag^nvutcd, an<l that I should avoicl the coming winter 
in some warmer place. I thought I might go to Kobe, 
which was at once healthy and near Kioto. But ho 
sai<l Kioto was worse ; and that he sho\dd rather re- 
roinmen<l me. had I not returned from those regions, 
to go to Ceylon or Saigon, as Japan was hardly a 
la tter place than Englaiul with regard to cold weather. 
He sai<l. as I was here, I might go to Ataini, a place 
far better than Kobe, only twenty-seven Japanese or 
about lifty English miles from Tokio, where I might 
reuiuin till next March, but without doing any work. 
I had been quite prepared for bearing such words of 
the doctor, otherwise alarming. I therefore deter¬ 
mined to huiTy to Ataini. I need not say that it has 
been an unpleasant thing to me to return home on 
account of iny illness, but I should have been consoled 
if 1 had found a brighter state of things at homo on my 
arrival. I expected to sec Ishikawa Shuntai in Tokio 
(who was my teacher and advised us to go to Europe), 
hut to my groat disappointment ho too has taken part 
in the recent quarrels, and is now in extreme difticul- 
ties. I am writing a long letter to Mr. B. Nanjio, and 
shall inform him of these things at length. 

My dim recollection of the mazy streets of Tokio 
docs not enable me to find places I want to go to. In 
fact I know Tokio less than London. Besides, I am 
forbidden to go out except from 11 to 4 o’clock, nor 
does anything attract mo. I have taken my lodgings 
in one of our paper houses. The room I use is roofed 
very low. where a small man like me seems like a 
giant. Three sides of the room are sheltered with 
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sliding paper screens, and the other side is divided 
into two portions. One is made a covert, and the 
other a niche in which an image on paper is hung, 
and a porcelain pot placed, with Howers in it. As I 
have passed one fifth part of my life in Europe, my 
habits have been Europeanised. What is most incon¬ 
venient at present is, to sit down on my calves, as our 
rooms are not furnished with tables and chairs. I am 
almost unable to -UTite and read at a Japanese desk nine 
inches high. It is highly injurious to lung diseases. 
I have not yet put on a Japanese dress. As you 
know, Tokio is not my home. I must have complete 
suits of Japanese clothes newly made, top split socks, 
guille, clogs, etc. If I send to my home for those 
things, they will not come to me in less than thii ty days. 

I have seen very few jrcople here. Some of the 
young students who are priests by birth, ami nro 
studying English in Tokio at the expense of the 
monastery at Houg-wan-ri, have sometimes come to 
see me. It is somewhat strange that most of them 
are destined to study philosophy. Every one of 
them speaks of ilill and Spencer, as if there were 
not more sensiblo men in the world. I cannot say 
anything as yet of the prospect of the study of 
Sanskrit here, and those young philosophers do not 
at present seem to have any desire for learning 
Sanskrit. We must endeavour to break the earth 
for our cultivation, but this is a land of frequent 
earthquakes and destructions. 

I shall write to you something more very soom 

I am, Sir, 

Vour obedient pupil, 

Kenjiu Kasawara. 
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At AWT, Jap AX, 

7 Dec. 1882. 

ilY DEAR Sir. 

I liave inado inquiries Miont the old pnlin-leavcs 
and the destiny of the copy of the Kathavatthupakftr- 
niia-atthakatha, pres<‘ntcd by you to the Higashi 
Hung-wan-.*i through our Minister Iwakura. 

As to the former, you have I suppose been in¬ 
formed of the matter before, viz. that it was pri¬ 
vately granted by the Minister to photograph the 
]>alm*leave3 (which formerly belonged to the Horiuji 
monastery). The reason why it was dclaj'cd is this. 
The old leaf is now. as you know, among the im¬ 
perial treasures at Nara, which no one has access 
to but by imperial ortler. It was intended, as 
I am told, to bring them to Tokio, ami some 
months ago an ofiicer was actually despatched for 
Nara. The ofticer. however, resigned his office before 
he left Tokio, and his resignation was granted while 
he was en ronte. This altered everything. He went 
to Kioto on some other business Avithout staying at 
Nara. I do not know whether this matter is con¬ 
sidered to bo not a very pressing business, but 
it is certain that no otHcer has since been despatched 
for the purpose. Unless the palm-leaves are brought 
to Tokio, there will bo no chance of their being 
photographed; for those treasures are sealed up at 
Nara, and no keeper is there Avho is free to open 
them. I do not say I understand tho matter very 
well. But Susuki and Ota, tho latter of Avhom you 
know by name, both tell me the same. Ota, being 
a mere young student, bos no iutiuiato access to 
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Iwakura, but the former, I am sure, is able to bof' 
of the Minister anything about the matter. I urged 
him not to neglect to make further inquiries. The 
matter being in such a state, delay seems inevitable. 
Although I shall urge my friend to seek every means 
to accelerate its progress, I am afraid you cannot 
delay your publication so long. 

I have written letters to some of my old friends, 
but none of them, even by this time, has written any 
answer. I do not know what they think of me, but 
iny illness and ray withdrawing to Atami have put 
me into oblivion. 

I came to Atami on the 4th la.st. It is only about 
fifty English miles from Tokio, and famous for 
its hot springs. The place has come to particular 
notice since foreigners began to prai.se its healthiness 
as well as its waters. This is one of our few places 
which know the faces of ministers and foreign 
ambassadors. It has the advantage of its position, 
forming a little bay, surrounded by considerably high 
hills, embracing the warmth of the sun in the south- 
ea.st. But the road to this place was very bad till some 
four or five months ago, and only since that time 
small vehicles drawn by men can pass carrying inva¬ 
lids. The hills around are not so easy to climb as at 
Malvern, the footpaths being stony and neck- 
breaking. This naturally stops us from going astray, 
and we are confined in this sirall village, where there 
is nothing to see and nothing to amuse us. But 
I like this nook of the earth very well as my present 
asylum. 

I am not able to work much, and am forbidden to 
do so, but as I have no one to speak to in my 

VOL. ir. o 
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room, I naturally have recourse to my books. By tho 
way, my store of books, which I call my honeycomb, 
arrived safely from England in Tokio, bat now the 
books no longer follow me so easily wherever I go. 

I presume you and all j'our family are quite well. 
Please remember me to Mrs. Max Mvillcr and the rest. 
My parents arc well, and very glad of my safe arrival, 
and. though they and I both regret that I cannot go 
to see them at present, yet they are quite satisfied 
with my being here. They well know that their 
place is too cold for mo, and they cannot attempt to 
come to mo. To them this part of Japan may still 
seem, as it seemed to mo when I was a boy, as strange 
a land os Turkey or Egypt may seem to you, and tho 
dilliculty of travelling even now is actually greater. 
They are extremely thankful to you for your great 
kindness to mo during my stay in Oxford. 

I hope that the Japanese gentlemen in Oxford aro 
in good health, and continue their important studios. 

1 aiu. Sir, 

Your obedient pupil, 

K. Kasawara. 


Otanixioko, Tokio, 

14 Junt, 1S63. 

My dear Sib, 

Since I wrote my lost letter to you two months 
have passed, but I am sorry to say I have nothing to 
tell you that is now and bright. 

I have passed these six weeks, and especially these 
few lost days, in very bad health. A bad cough is tho 
principal symptom, but now my bodily strength too 
is failing. Tokio is not my home. I have remained 
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here m suspense, neither having been able U> set out 
lor home, nor having been able to find a comfortable 
abode here. No one looks after me : to a sick man 
very few remain as friends. Now the best way for 
me IS to surrender iny.self entirely to medical treat¬ 
ment. Dr. Baeby. a German in the service of the Go¬ 
vernment Hospital atTokio.is now very famous I am 
using the medicine prescribed by him for me. I have 
resolved to go into the hospital from to-moirow. 
llus wall be to my satisfaction, as I shall have better 
accommodation and good medical treatment. 

I received the Ai/o im um, in which a review of your 
Cambridge Lectures is found. I thank you very much, 
and read the review with pleasure. This reminded 
me of our pleasant Cambridge tour last year, and my 
last etforts in copying. How different are tlun-rs 
around me this year I ® 

Your kindness did not stop there. You also made 
an application that the physicians attached to the 
English Legation here should attend me. But I had 
been under the treatment of Dr. Baeby, so that I have 
gono on with him. I hope you will pardon this cure¬ 
less writing, os I am weak, and require to sit quiet. 

1 am, Sir, 

Your humble pupil, 

Eltxjiu Kasawara. 


Q2 



COLEBROOKE'. 

( 1765 - 1837 .) 

^I^HE name and fame of Henry Thomas Colehrooke 
JL are better knotra in India, Franco, Germany, 
Italy—nay, even in Russia—than in his own country. 
He was born in London on the 1.5th of June, 1765; 
he died in London on the 10th of March, 1837 ; and if 
now. after waiting for thirty-six years, his only sur¬ 
viving son, Sir Edward Colebrooke, has at last given 
us a more complete account of his father's life, tho 
impulse has come chiefly from Colebrooko’s admirers 
abroad, wl»o wished to know what tho man had been 
whoso Works they know so well. If Colebrooke had 
simply been a distinguished, even a highly distin¬ 
guished, servant of the East India Company, we could 
well undei-stand that, where tho historian has so many 
eminent services to record, those of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke should have been allowed to pass almost 
unnoticed. Tho history of British India has still to 
bo written, and it will bo no easy task to write it. 
Macaulay's Lives of CUvo and Warren Hastings are 
but two specimens to show how it ought to be, and 
yet how it cannot bo, written. There is in tho annals 
of the conquest and administrative tenure of India so 
much of tho bold generalship of raw recruits, the states¬ 
manship of common clerks, and the heroic devotion of 

^ * MivcttDaneout By Ueory ThoxDM Colebrooko. With a 

Xi£e of tbo Author by tui Soiii In throe Tolumoo, l>ondon : 187J. 
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mere adventurers, that even the largest canvas of the 
historian must dwarf the stature of heroes; and cha¬ 
racters which, in the history of Greece or England, 
would stand out in hold relief, must vanish unnoticed 
in the crowd. 

The substance of the present memoir appeared in 
the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic Society soon after 
Mr. Colebrooke’s death. It consisted originally of 
a brief notice of his public and literary career, inter¬ 
spersed with extracts from his letters to his family 
during the first twenty years of his residence in India. 
Being asked a few years since to allow this notice to 
appear in a new edition of the ‘ Miscellaneous Rssaya,’ 
Sir Edward thought it incumbent on him to render it 
more worthy of his father’s reputation. The letters 
in the present volume arc, for the most part, given in 
full; and some additional correspondence is included 
in it, besides a few papers of literary interest, and a 
journal kept by him during his residence at Nagpur, 
which was left incomplete. Two addre.sses delivered to 
the Royal Asiatic and Astronomical Societies, and the 
narrative of a journey to and from the capital of Berar, 
are added as an appendix and complete the vuhime. 

Although, as we shall see, the career of Mr. Cole- 
brooke, as a servant of the East India Company, was 
highly distinguished, and in its vicissitudes, as hero 
told by bis son, both interesting and instructive, yet 
his most lasting fame will not be that of the able ad¬ 
ministrator, the learned lawyer, the thoughtful iinan- 
clcr and politician, but that of the founder and father 
of true Sanskrit scholarship in Europe. In that cha¬ 
racter Colebrooke has secured his place in the history 
of the world, a place which neither envy nor ignorance 
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can ever take from him. IIn<l he lived in Germany, 
wo shoulil long ago have seen his .statue in his native 
place, his name written in letters of gold on the walls 
of aeadeniies ; wo should liave heard of Colehrooke 
jubilees and Colehrooke seholarships. In Kngland, if 
any notice is taken of the discovery of Sanskrit—a 
•liscovei y in many respects equally important, in some 
even more important, than tlio revival of Greek 
scholaj-ship in the (iftoenth century—Ave may possihlv 
hear the popular name of Sir William Jones ami his 
clas.^Lcal translation of Naktuitahl ; hut of the infinitelv 
more important achievements of Colehrooke, not one 
wi>rd. The fact is. the time has not yet come when 
tlie full iinportnneo of Sanskrit philology can ho ap¬ 
preciated hy tlie ]>uhlic at large. It was the same 
with (Jivck philology. When Greek began to he 
studied hy some of tlu* leailing spirits in Kurope, the 
subject seemed at first one of purely literary curiosity. 
Wlieii its claims were pressecl on the public, they 
were met hy opposition, and even ri«liculo; and those 
who knew least of Greek were most eloquent in their 
denunciations. Even when its study had become 
move general, and been introduced at universities and 
schools, it remained in the ej’cs of matiy a mere nccom- 
plislnuent—its true value for higher than scholastic 
purposes being scarcely suspected. At present Ave 
know that the revival of Greek scholarship afl'ected 
the deepest interests ofhumanitj-.thatitwnsin reality 
a revival of that consciou8ne.ss which links largo por¬ 
tions of mankind together, connects the liAung with 
the dead, and thus secures to each generation the full 
intcdlectual inheritance of our race. Without that 
historical consciousness, tho life of man would bo 
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ephemeral and vain. The more we can see backwanl. 
and place ourselves in real sympathy with the past, 
the more truly do we make the life of former genera¬ 
tions our O'rni. and are able to fulfil our own appointed 
duty in carrying on the work which was begun cen¬ 
turies ago in Athens and at Rome. But while the 
unbroken traditions of the Roman world, and the re¬ 
vival of Greek culture among us, restored to us the 
intellectual patrimony of Greece atid Romo only, ami 
made the Teutonic race in a certain sense Greek and 
Roman, the discovery of Sanskrit will have a much 
larger influence. Like a new intellcctiial spring, it 
is meant to revive the broken fibres that once united 
the South-Eastern with the North-Western branches 
of the Aryan family; and thus to re-establish the 
spiritual brotherhood, not only of the Teutonic, Greek, 
and Roman, but likewise of the Slavonic, Ctdtic, In¬ 
dian, and Persian branches. It is to make the mind 
of man wider, his heart larger, his sympathies world- 
embracing; it is to make us truly Umuaniorea, richer 
and prouder in the full perception of what hmnaTiity 
has been, and what it is meant to be. This is the real 
object of the more comprehensive studies of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and though tho full appreciation of 
this their true import may bo reserved to the future, 
no one who follows the intellectual progress of man¬ 
kind attentively can fail to see that, even now, tho 
comparative study of languages, mythologies, and re¬ 
ligions has widened our horizon; that much which 
was lost has been regained; and that a new world, if 
it has not yet been occupied, is certainly in sight. It 
is curious to observe that those to whom we chiefly 
owe the discovery of Sanskrit were as little conscious 
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of the real importance of their di«?covery as Columbus 
^vas wlion he landed at St Salvador. What Mr. Cole- 
brooko did, was dune from a sense of duty, rather 
than from literary curiosity; but there was also a 
tinge of enthusiasm in his character, like that which 
carries a traveller to the wastes of Africa or the ice-bound 
regions of the Pole. Whenever there was work ready 
fur him, bo was ready for the work. But ho had no 
theories to substantiate, no pre-conceived objects to 
attain. Sobriety and thoroughness are the distin¬ 
guishing features of all his works. There is in them 
no trace of haste or carelessness; but neither is there 
evidence of any extraordinary effort, or minute pro¬ 
fessional scholarship. In the same business-like spirit 
in which he collected the revenue of his province, ho 
collected liis knowledge of Sanskrit litoruture; with 
the same judicial impartiality with which ho delivered 
his judgments, he delivered the results at which he 
had arrived after his extensive and careful reading ; 
and with the same sense of confidence with which ho 
quietly waited for the cifccts of his political and financial 
measures, In spite of the apathy or the opposition with 
which they were mot at fint, ho left his written works 
to the judgment of posterity, never wasting his time 
in the repeated assertion of his opinions, or in useless 
controversy, though he was by no means insoDsiblo to 
his own literary reputation. The biography of such 
a man deserves a careful study; and we think that 
Sir Edward Colebrooko has fulfilled more than a 
purely filial duty in giving to the world a full ac¬ 
count of the private, public, and literary life of his 
great father. 

Colobrooke was the son of a wealthy London 
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banker, Sir George Colebrooke, a Member of Parlia¬ 
ment, and a man in his time of some political import¬ 
ance. Having proved himself a successful advocate 
of the old privileges of the East India Company, he 
was invited to join the Court of Directors, and be¬ 
came in 1769 chairman of the Company. His chair¬ 
manship was distinguished in history by the appoint¬ 
ment of Warren Hastings to the highest office in 
India, and there are in existence letters from tliat il¬ 
lustrious man to Sir George, written in the crisis of his 
Indian Administration, which show the intimate and 
contidential relations sub.sisting between them. But 
when, in later years, Sir George Colebrooke became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and Indian appoint¬ 
ments were succe.ssivcly obtained for his two sons, 
James Edward and Henry Thomas, it does not ap¬ 
pear that Warren Hastings took any active steps to 
advance them, beyond appointing the elder brother 
to an office of some importance on his secretariat. 
Henry, the younger brother, had been educated at 
home, and at the age of fifteen he had laid a solid 
foundation in Latin, Greek, French, and particularly 
in mathematics. As he never seems to have been 
urged on, he learned what ho learned quietly and 
thoroughly, trying from the first to satisfy himself 
rather than others. Thus a love of knowledge for its 
own sake remained firmly engrained in his mind 
through life, and explains much of what would other¬ 
wise remain inexplicable in his literary career. 

At the ago of eighteen bo started for India, and 
arrived at Madras in 1783, having narrowly escaped 
capture by French cruisers. The times were anxious 
times for India, and full of interest to an observer of 
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political events. In liis very first letter from India 
Colobrooke thus sketclie.s the political situation:— 

‘The state of allairs in India seems to bear a far 
more favourable aspect tlian for a long time past. 
The peace with the Mahrattas and the death of 
Ilyder Ally, the intended invasion of Tippoo’s country 
by tlic Mahrattas, sufficiently removed all alarm from 
the country powers; but there are likewise accounts 
anivitl, and which seem to be credited, of the defeat 
of Tippoo by Colonel Matthews, who commands on 
the other coast.’ 

From Madras Colobrooke proceeded, in 178^, to 
Calcutta, where ho met his elder brother, already 
established in the service. His own .start in official 
life wa.s delayed, and took place under circumstance.s 
by no means auspicious. The tone, both in political 
and private life, was at that time at its lowest ebb 
in India. Drinking, gambling, and extravagance of 
all kimls were tolerated oven in the best society, and 
Colobrooke could not entirely escape the evil effects 
of the moral atmosphere in which ho had to live. It 
is all the more remarkable that his taste for work 
never deserted him, and ‘that ho w'ould retire to his 
midnight Sanskrit studies unaffected by the excite¬ 
ment of the gambling-table.’ It was not till 1786—- 
a year after Warren Hastings had left India—that ho 
received his first official appointment, as Assistant 
Collector of Revenue in Tirhut. His father seems 
to have advised him from the first to bo assiduous 
in acqtiiring the vernacular languages, and wo find 
him at an early period of his Indian career thus 
writing on this subject:— 

‘ The one, and that the most necessary, Moors (now 
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called Hindustani), by not being \rntten. bars all 
close application; tbo other, Persian, is too dry to 
entice, and is so seldom of any use, that I seek its 
acquisition very leisurely.' 

He asked his father in turn to send him the Greek 
and Latin classics, evidently intending to carry on 
his old favourite studies, rather than begin a new 
career as an Oriental scholar. For a time be seemed, 
indeed, deeply disappointed with his life in India, 
and his prospects were anything but encouraging. 
But although he seriously thought of throwing up 
his position and retuniing to England, he was busy 
nevertheless in elaborating a scheme for the better 
regulation of the Indian service. His chief idea was. 
that the three functions of the civil service—the com¬ 
mercial, the revenue, and the diplomatic—should be 
separated; that each branch should be presided over 
by an independent board, and that those who had 
qualified themselves for one branch should not bo 
needlessly transferred to another. Curiously enough, 
he lived to prove by his own example the applica¬ 
bility of the old system, being himself transferred 
from the revenue department to a judgeship, then 
employed on an important diplomatic mission, and 
lastly raised to a seat in Council, and acquitting 
himself well in each of these different employments. 
After a time his discontent seems to have vani.shed. 
He quietly settled down to his work in collecting tho 
revenue of Tirhut; and his official duties soon be¬ 
came so absorbing, that ho found little time for pro- 
j^ting reforms of the Indian Civil Service. 

Soon also his Oriental studies gave him a new 
interest in the country and the people. The fii'st 
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allusions to Oriental literature occur in a letter dated 
Patna, December lo. 1786. It is addressed to his 
lather, ■who had desired some information concerning 
the religion of the Hindus. Colcbrooke’s own In¬ 
terest in Sanskrit literature was from the first 
scientific rather than literary. His love of mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy made him anxious to find out 
what the Brahmans had achieved in tho.se branches 
ol knowledge. It is surprising to see how correct is 
the first communication which he sends to his father 
on the four modes of reckoning time adopted by 
Hindu astronomers, and which he seems chiefiy to 
have drawn from Persian sources. The passage 
(PP- 23-26) is too long to 1)0 given here, but wo 
recommend it to the careful attention of Sanskrit 
scholars, who will find it more accurate than what 
has but lately been written on the same subject. 
Colcbrooke treated, again, of the diflerent measures of 
time in his ei'say 'On Indian Weights and Measures,' 
luiblislicd in the 'Asiatic Researches,’ 1798; and in 
stating the rule for finding the planets which preside 
over the day, called IIor<i, ho was the first to point 
out the palpable coincidence between that expression 
and our name for the twenty-fourth part of the day. 
In one of the notes to his Dissertation on the Algebra 
of the Hindus he showed that this and other astro¬ 
logical terms were evidently borrowed by the Hindus 
. from the Greeks, or other external sources; and in a 
' manuscript note published for the first time by Sir E. 
Colcbrooke, wo find him following up the same sub¬ 
ject, and calling attention to the fact that the word 
Hord occura in the Sanskrit vocabulary—the Medini- 
Ao«/ia—and bears there, among other significations, 
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that of the rising of a sign of the zodiac, or half a 
sign. This, as he remarks is in diurnal motion one 
hour, thus confirming the conne>don between the 
Indian and European significations of the word. 

While he thus felt attracted towards the study ot 
Oriental literature by his own scientific interests, it 
seems that Sanskrit literature and poetry by them¬ 
selves had no charms for him. On the contrary, ho 
declares himself repelled by the false taste of Oriental 
writers; and he speaks very slightingly of ‘the 
amateurs who do not seek the acquisition of uselul 
knowledge, but would only wish to attract notice, 
without °tho labour of deserving it, which is readily 
accomplished by an ode from the Persian, an apologue 
from the Sanskrit, or a song from some unheard-of 
dialect of Hinduee, of which the amateur favours the 
public with a free translation, without understanding 
the original, as you will immediately bo convinced, 
if you peruso that repository of nonsense, the Asiatic 
Miscellany: He makes one exception, however, in 

favour of Wilkins. ‘ I have never yet seen any book,’ 
he writes, ‘ which can be depended on for information 
concerning the real opinions of the Hindus, ci^ept 
Wilkins’s Bhagvat Oeetu. That gentleman was San¬ 
skrit-mad, and has more materials and more general 
knowledge respecting the Hindus than any other 
foreigner ever acquired since the days of l^thagoras. 
Arabic, too, did not then find much more favour in 
his eyes than Sanskrit. ‘Thus much,’ he writes, 
‘ I am induced to believe, that the Arabic language is 
of more difficult acquisition than Latin, or even than 
Greek; and, although it may be concise and nervous, 
it wUl not reward the labour of the student, since, in 
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the works of science, he can find nothing now, and, in 
those of literature, he could not avoid feeling his 
judgment oflended by the false taste in which'^they 
are written, and liis imagination being heated by the 
glow of their imagery. A few dry facts might, how¬ 
ever. reward tlie literary dnulge.’ 

It may be d»»ubted. imleed, whether Colebrooke 
would ever have overcome these prejudices, had it 
not been for his father’s exhortations. In 1789. Cole- 
brook was transferred from Tirhut to Purneah ; and 
such was his interest in his new and more responsible 
ollice, that, according to his own expression, ho felt 
for the report, which he ha.l to write, all the solicitude 
of a young author. Engrossed in his work, the ten 
years settlement of some of the districts of his new 
collectorship, he writes to his father in July 1790:— 
Ihe religion, manners, natural history, traditions, 
and arts of this country may. certainly, furnish sub¬ 
jects on which my communications might, perhaps, bo 
not uninteresting; but to offer anything deserving of 
attention would require a season of leisure to collect 
and digest information. Engaged in a public and 
bus} scene, my mind is wholly engrossed by the cares 
and duties of my station; in vain I seek, for re¬ 
laxation s sake, to direct my thoughts to other 
subjects ; matters of business constantly recur. It 
is for this cause that I have occasionally apologised 
for a dearth of subjects, having no occurrences to 
relate, and the matters which occupy my attention 
being uninteresting as a subject of correspondence.’ 

When, after a time, the hope of distinguishing 
himself impelled Colebrooke to now exertions, and 
he determined to become an author, the subject which 
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he chose was not antiquarian or philosophical, but 
purely practical. 

•Translations,’ he writes, in 1790, ‘are for those 
who rather need to fill their purses than gratify their 
ambition. For original compositions on Oriental 
history and sciences is required more reading in 
the literature of the Ea^t than I possess, or am likely 
to attain. My subject should be connected with those 
matters to which my attention is professionally led. 
One subject is, I believe, 3*et untouched—the agri¬ 
culture of Bengal. On this I have been cvirious of 
information ; and, having obtained some, I am now 
pursuing inquiries with some degree of regularity. 
I wish for your opinion, whether it would be worth 
while to reduce into form the information which may 
be obtained on a subject necessarily’ dry’, and which 
(curious, perhaps), is, certainly, useless to English 
readers.’ 

Among the subjects of which ho wishes to treat 
in this work we find some of antiquarian interest, 
e. g. what castes of Hindus are altogether forbid 
cultivating, and what castes have religious prejudices 
against the culture of particular articles. Others arc 
purely technical; for instance, the question of tho 
succession and mixture of crops. He states that tho 
Hindus have somo traditional maxims on tho succes¬ 
sion of crops to which they rigidly adhere; and with 
regard to mixture, he observes that two, three, or even 
four different articles are sown in tho same field, and 
gathered successively, as they ripen; that they are 
sometimes all sown on tho same day, sometimes at 
different periods, etc. 

His letters now bccomo more and more interesting, 
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and they generally contain some fragments which 
show us how the sphere of his inquiries became more 
and more extended. We 6nd (p. 39) observations oq 
the Psylli of Egypt and the Snake-charmers of India, 
on the Sikhs (p. 45), on Human Sacrifices in India 
(p. 46). The spirit of inquiry which had been kindled 
by Sir W. Jones, more particularly since the founda¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1784, had 
evidently reached Colebrooko. It is difficult to fix 
tlie exact date when he began the study of Sanskrit. 
He seems to have taken it up and left it again in 
despair several times. In 1793 removed from 

Purneuh to Nattore. From that place he sent to his 
father the first volumes of the ' Asiatic Researches,’ 
published by the members of the Asiatic Society. He 
drew his father’s attention to some articles in them, 
which would seem to prove that the ancient Hindus 
possessed a knowledge of Egypt and of the Jews, but 
he adds:— 

‘ No historical light can bo expected from Sanskrit 
literature; but it may, nevertheless, bo curious, if not 
useful, to publi.sh such of their legends as seem to 
resemble otliors known to European mythology.’ 

The fuat glimmering of comparative mythology in 

Again ho writes in 1793:— 

' In my Sanskrit studies, I do not confine myself 
now to particular subjects, but skim the surface of 
all their sciences. I will subjoin, for your amuso* 
mont, some remarks un subjects treated in the “Re¬ 
searches.” ’ 

What the results of that skimming were, and how 
far more philosophical hia appreciation of Hindu 
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litc?rature had then become, mav be seen from the 
end of the same letter, •written from llajsbabi, De¬ 
cember 6, 1793:— 

‘ Upon the whole, whatever may be the true "an¬ 
tiquity of this nation, whether their mythology be 
a corruption of the pure deism we find in their 
books, or their deism a refinement from gross idolatry; 
whether their religious and moral precepts have been 
engrafted on the elegant philo.'iophy of the Nyaya 
an<l Mimausa, or this philosophy been refined on the 
plainer text of the Vuda; the Hindu is the most 
ancient nation of which we have valuable remains, 
and has been surpassed by none in refinemejit an»l 
civilisation; though the utmost pitch of relinc-ment 
to which it ever arrive 1 preceded, in time, the dawn 
of civilisation in any other nation of which we have 
even the name in history. The further our literary 
inquiries are extended here, the more vast and stu¬ 
pendous is the scene which opens to us; at the same 
time that the true and false, the sublime and the 
puerile, wisdom and absurdity, are so intermixed, 
that, at every step, wo have to smile at folly, while 
Ave admire and acknowledge the philosophical truth, 
though couched in obscure allegory and puerile fable.’ 

In 1794, Colebrooke presented to the Asiatic Society 
his first paper, ‘On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu 
Widow,’ and he told his father at the same time, that 
he meant to pursue his Sanskrit inquiries diligently, 
and in a spirit Avhich seems to have guided all his 
work through life: 

‘The only caution,’ he says, ‘which occui-s to mo 
is, not to hazard in publication anything crude or 
imperfect, which would injure my reputation as a 
VOL. II. II 
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man of letters; to avoid this, tho precaution may 
be taken of submitting my mauusaipts to private 
perusal.’ 

Colebrooko might indeed from that time have be¬ 
come altogether devoted to tho study of Sanskrit, 
had not his political feelings been strongly roused by 
the new CharU‘r of the Eiust India Company, which, 
instead of sanctioning reforms long demanded by 
political cconomi.sts, contirincd nearly all the old 
privileges of their trade. Colcbrooke was a free- 
tra<ler by conviction, and because he had at heart 
the interests both of India and of England. It is 
cpiito gratifying to find a man. generally so cold and 
prudent as Colcbrooke. warm with indignation at 
the folly and injustice of the policy carried out by 
England -nnth regard to her Indian subjects. Ho 
knew very well that it was personally dangerous for 
a covenanted servant to discuss and attack the privi¬ 
leges of tho Company, but he felt that he ought to 
think and act, not merely as the servant of a com¬ 
mercial company, but os the servant of the British 
fjoverninent. He wished, even at that early time, 
that India should become an integral portion ot tho 
British Empire, and cease to bo, as soon as possible, 
a mere appendage, yielding a largo commercial 
revenue. He was encouraged in these views by 
Mr. Anthony Lambert, and tho two friends at last 
* decided to embody their views in a work, which 
they privately printed, under tho titlo of ‘ lleinarks 
on tho Present State of tho Husbandry and Com¬ 
merce of Bengal.’ Colobrooko, as wo know, had paid 
considerable attention to tho subject of husbandry, 
and ho now contributed much of the material which 
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he had collected for a purely didactic work, to this 
controversial and political treatise. He is likewise 
responsible, and he never tried to shirk that ro- 
.sponsibility, for most of the advanced financial 
theories which it contains. The volume was sent 
to England, and submitted to the Prime Minister 
of the day and several other persons of influence. 
It seems to have produced an impression in thu 
quarters most concerned, but it was considered pru¬ 
dent to stop its further circulation on account of the 
dangerous free-trade principles, which it supported 
with powerful arguments. Colebrooke had left the 
discretion of publishing the work in England to his 
friends, and he cheerfully submitted to their decision. 
He himself, however, never ceased to advocate the 
most liberal financial opinions, and being considered 
by those in power in I^adenhall Street as a dangerous 
young maUj it has sometimes been suppo.sed that his 
advancement in India was slower than it would other¬ 
wise have been. 

A man of Colebrooke’s power, however, "was too 
useful to the Indian Government to bo passed over 
altogether, and though his career w*as neither rapid 
nor brilliant, it was nevertheless most successful. 
Just at the time when Sir W. Jones hod euddonly 
died. Colebrooke was removed from tho revenue to 
the judicial branch of tho Indian service, and there 
was no man in India, except Colebrooke, wdio could 
carry on the work which Sir \V. Jones bad left un¬ 
finished, viz. ‘the Digest of Hindu and Mohammedan 
XiawB.' At the instance of Warren Hastings, a clause 
hail been inserted in the Act of 1772, providing that 
‘Maulavics and Pundits should attend tho Courts, to 
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exponn<l the law an<l a'i^sist in pas>.ing the decrees.’ 
Jn all suits reganling inheritance, raarriage, caste, 
and religious usages and institutions, the ancient 
laws of the Hindus were to he followed, and for that 
purpose a body of laws from their own books had 
to bo roinpiled. Under the direction of Warren 
Hastings, nine Brahmans Imd been commissioned to 
ilraw uj) a co<le, which appeared in 1776, under the 
title of ‘Code of Gentoo Laws*.' It hail been ori¬ 
ginally- compiled in Sanskrit, then tran.slated into 
l’<u-sian. and from that into English. As that code, 
however, was very imperfect. Sir \V. Jones had urged 
on the Government the necessity of a more complete 
a»ul authentic compilation. Texts were to be col¬ 
lected. after the model of Ju.slinian’s PandecUs, from 
law-books of aj)provcd authority, and to be digested 
accortling to a scientilic analysis, with references to 
original authors. The task of ananging the text¬ 
books and compiling the new code fell chiefly to 
a learned Pandit, Jagannatha. and the trusk of trans¬ 
lating it was now, after the death of Sir W. Jones, 
umlertaken by Colobrooke. This task was no co-sy 
one. and could banlly be carried out without the 
help of really learne«l pandits. Fortunately Cole- 
brooke was removed at the time when ho undertook 
this work to Mirzapur, close to Benares, the seat of 
Bralunanical learning, in the north of India, and tho 
seat of a Hindu College. Here Colobrooke found not 
only rich collections of Sanskrit MSS., but likewise 
a number of law pandits, who could solve many of 

’ 7*bo word Gentoo, which wnA commonly nppliod in the laiit century 
to Uio Hindua, ia according to WiUon derived from tlio I’ortuguoee 
word gcDtilo or hoathen* Thu word custt^ too, coium from the 

oniiie aotiroe. 
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the difficulties which he had to encounter in tlic trans¬ 
lation of Jafrannatha's Digest. After two Neat's ol 
incessant labour, we find Colebrooke on January .5, 
1797, announcing the completion of his task, which 
at once established his position as the best Sanskrit 
scholar of the day. Oriental studies were at that 
time in the ascendant in India. A dictionary was 
being compiled. an<l several grammars were in prepa¬ 
ration. Types also had been cut. and tor the first 
time Sanskrit texts issued from the pr.-ss in Devana- 
gari letters. Native scholars, too, began to feel a 
pride in the revival of their ancient literature. The 
Brahman.s, as Colebrooke writes, were by no means 
averse to instruct strangers; they did not even 
conceal from him the most sacred text.s of the Veda, 
t.’olebrooke's ‘ Esjsays on the Keligious Cereiiionit;s of 
the Hindus/ which appe.ared in the fifth volume of 
the ‘Asiatic Kesearches' in the same year as his 
translation of the ‘Digest/ show very clearly' that 
ho had found excellent instructors, and hatl been 
initiated in the most sacred literature of the Brah¬ 
mans. An important paper on the Hindu schools of 
law seems to date from the same period, and shows 
a familiarity, not only with the legal authorities of 
India, but with the whole structure of the traditional 
and sacred literature of the Bnihmans, which but few 
Sanskrit scholars could lay claim to even at the 
present day. In the fifth volume of the ‘ A.siatic 
Tiesearches ’ appeared also his essay ‘ On Indian 
W'eights and Measures ’ and his ‘ Enumeration of 
Indian Classes.’ A short, but thoughtful memoran¬ 
dum on the Origin of Caste, written during that 
^Hjriod, and printed for the first time in his ‘Life,’ 
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will he read with interest hy all who arc acquainted 
with the (Utierent views of living scholars on this 
important subject. 

Colehrooke a idea was that the institution of caste 
was not artificial or conventional, hut that it l>egan 
with the simple division of freemen and slaves, which 
wc find among all ancient nations. This di%-i3ion, as 
lie supposes, existed among the Hindus l>cforo they 
settled in India. It hecanio positive law after their 
emigration from the northern mountains into India, 
and was tliere adapte<l to the new state of the Hindus, 
settled among the aborigines. The class of slaves or 
.^Vulras consisted of those who came into India in 
that degradc.l state, an.l those of the aborigines who 
submitted and were .spared. JIcnial ofliccs and me¬ 
chanical labour were deemed unworthy of freemen 
m other countries hcsiiles Imlia, and it cannot there¬ 
fore appear strange that the class of the madras 
comprehended in India both servants and mechanics, 
both Hindus ami emancipated aborigines. The clas.s 
of freemen included originally the priest, the soldier, 
the merchant, and the husbandman. It was divided 
into throe orders, the Brahmamw. Kshatriyas. ami 
\ aisyas, the last comprehending merchants and hus¬ 
bandmen mdiscriminately. being the yeomen of the 
country and tho citizens of the town. According to 
Lolebrookos opinion, tho Kshatriyas consisted ori¬ 
ginally of king.s and their descendants. It was the 
order of princes, rather than of more soldiers. Tho 
BrAhmaHos comprehended no more than the de¬ 
scendants of a fow religious men who, by superior 
knowledge and tho austerity of their lives, had gained 
an ascendency over the people. Neither of these 
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orders was originally very numerous, and their pro¬ 
minence gave no otfence to the lar more powertul 
body of the citizens and yeomen. 

When legislators began to give their sanction to 
this social system, their chief object seems to have 
been to guard against too great a confusion of the 
four orders—the two orders of nobility, the sacerdotal 
and the princely, and the two orders of the people, 
the citizens and the slaves, by either prohibiting 
intermarriage, or by deginding the offspring of 
alliances between members of different orders. If 
men of superior married women of inferior, but 
nest adjoining, rank, the offspring of their marringo 
♦iank to the rank of their mothers, or obtained a posi¬ 
tion intermediate between the two. The children of 
such marriages were distinguished by separate titles. 
Thus, the son of a Ilrahma//a by a Kshatriya woman 
was called Mflrdbfibhishikta, which implies royalty. 
They formed a distinct tribe of princes or military 
nobility, and were by some reckoned superior to the 
Kshatriya. The son of a Brahmana by a Yaivya 
woman was a Vaidya or Ambash^Aa; the offspring 
of a Kshatriya by a Vaixya was a Slabishya, forming 
two tribes of respectable citizens. But if a greater 
disproportion of rank existed between the parents— 
if, for instance, a BrA.bmaMa married a iSftdra, the 
offspring of their marriage, the NishcLda, suffered 
greater social penalties; ho became impure, notwith¬ 
standing the nobility of his father. Marriages, again, 
between women of superior with men of inferior rank 
were considered more objectionable than marriages of 
men of superior with women of inferior rank, a senti¬ 
ment which continues to the present day. 
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hat is pi'ciiliar to the social system, as sanctioned 
}>y lliiulu legislatoi^. and irives it its artiticial character, 
is their attempt to provide liy minute regulations for 
the rank to he n.ssi<_'ned to new tribes, and to point 
out professions suitable to tliat rank. The tribes had 
each an internal •'overninent. and professions naturally 
formed thoinsclves into companies. From this source, 
while the corporations imitated the regulations oi’ 
tribes, a multitude of new an<l arbitrary tribes sprang 
up. the origin of which, as assigned by >ranu and 
<.ther legislators, was probably, as Colebrooko admits, 
more or les.s fanciful. 


^ In his ‘llemnrks on the Husbandry an<l Internal 
Commerce of Fengal,’ the subject of caste in its bear¬ 
ing on the social improvement of the Indian nation 
wa.s likewise treated by Colebrooko. In reply to the 
.-rroneous view.s then prevalent as to the supposed 
harriers which caste placeil against the free develop- 
uieiit of the lliiuluH, lu* writes 


‘An erroneous doctrine has been started, ns if the 
groat population of these provinces could not avail to 
ellect improvements, notwithstanding opportunities 
afforded by an increased demand for particular manu¬ 
factures or for raw produce : because. •• professions are 
hereditary among the Hindus; the offspring of men 
of one calling do not intrude into any other; profes¬ 
sions are confined to hereditary descent; and the 
produce of any particular manufacture cannot bo 
extended according to the increase of the demand, but 
must depend upon the population of the caste, or tribe, 
which works on that manufacture: or, in other words. 
If the demand for any article should exceed the ability 
of the number of workmen who produce it, the de- 


* 
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ficienc^' cannot be supplied by calling in assistance 
from other tribes/’ 

‘ In opposition to this unfounded opinion, it is 
necessary that we not only show, as has been ulreadv 
done, that the population is actually sufficient for 
great improvement, but we must also prove, tluit 
professions are not separated by an impassable line, 
and that the population atibrds a sufficient number 
whoso religious prejudices permit, and w’hoso inclina¬ 
tion leads them to engage in, those occupations 
through which the desired improvement may be 
effected. 

‘The Muselmans, to whom the argument above 
quoted cannot in any manner be applied, bear no 
inconsiderable proportion to the whole population. 
Other descriptions of people, not governed by llindu 
institutions, are found among the inhabitants of these 
provinces : in regard to these, also, the objection is 
irrelevant. The Hindus themselves, to whom the 
doctrine which wo combat is meant to bo applied, 
cannot exceed nine-tenths of the population; pro¬ 
bably, they do not bear so great a proportion to the 
other tribes. They are, as is well known, divi<led 
into four grand classes; but the first three of them 
are much less numerous than the jShdra. The aggre¬ 
gate of brahmaoa, Kshatriya, and Vai.^ya may amount, 
at the most, to a fifth of the population; and oven 
these are not absolutely lestricted to their own ap¬ 
pointed occupations. Commerce and agriculture are 
universally permitted; and, under the designation of 
servants of the other three tribes, the /S'fidras seem to 
be allowed to prosecute any manufacture. 

‘ In this tribe are included not only the true i^fidras, 
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but also tho seveml castes whose origin is ascribed 
to tho promiscuous intercourse of tho four classes. 
To tl)0se, also, their several occupations were as- 
signetl; liut neither are they restricted, by rigorous 
injunctions, to their own appointed occupation.s. For 
any person unable to procure a subsistence by tho 
exercise of his own profession may earn a livelihoo'l 
in tlio calling of a Rul>ordinate caste, within certain 
limits in tho scale of relative precedence o-ssigned 
to each; and no forfeiture is now incurred by his 
intruding into a superior profession. It was, indeed, 
tho duty of the Ilintlu magistrate to restrain the 
encroachments of inferior tribes on the occupations of 
superior castes; but, under a foreign gov’erninent, 
this restraint has no existence. 

‘ In practice, little attention is paid to tho limitations 
to which wo havo hero alluded: daily observation 
shows oven Briihmanas exorcising tho menial profes¬ 
sion of a Sftdra. Wo aro awaro that every caste 
forms itself into clubs, or lodges, consisting of tho 
several individuals of that casto residing within a 
small distance; and that those clubs, or lodges, 
govern themselves by particular rules and customs, 
or by laws, l^ut, though somo restrictions and limi¬ 
tations, not founded on religious prejudices, are found 
among their by-laws, it may bo received, os a general 
maxim, that tho occupation appointed for each tribe is 
entitled merely to a preference. Every profession, 
with few exceptions, is open to every description of 
persons; and tho discouragement arising from reli¬ 
gious prejudices is not greater than what exists in 
Great Britain from the effects of municipal and 
corporation laws. In Bengal, tho numbers of people 
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actually willing to apply to any particular occupation 
are sutficiont for the unlimited extension of any 
manufacture. 

‘ If these facts and obserN’ations be not considered 
as a conclusive refutation of the unfounded assertion 
made on this subject, we must appeal to the ex¬ 
perience of every gentleman who may have resided 
in the provinces of Bengal, whether a change of 
occupation and profession does not frequently and 
indefinitely occur? whether Brahinanas are not 
employed in the most servile offices? and whether 
the Shdra is not seen elevated to situations of 
respectability and importance? In short, whether 
the assertion above quoted be not altogether destitute 
of foundation?’ 

It is much to be regretted that studies so auspici¬ 
ously begun were suddenly interrupted by a diplo¬ 
matic mission, which called Colebrooke away from 
Mirzapur, and retained him from 1798-1 So i at 
Nagpur, the capital of Berar. Colebrooke himself 
had by this time discovered that, however distin¬ 
guished his public career might be, his lasting fame 
must depend on his Sanskrit studies. Wo find him 
even at Nagpur continuing his literary work, par¬ 
ticularly the compilation and translation of a Sup¬ 
plementary Digest. He also prepared, as far as this 
was possible in the midst of diplomatic avocations, 
some of his most important contributions to the 
‘Asiatic Researches,* one on Sanskrit Prosody, which 
did not appear till 1808, and was then styled an 
‘Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry; one on the 
Vedas, another on Indian Theogonies (not published), 
and a critical treatise on Indian plants. At last, 
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in May 1801, ho left Xagpur to rctjirn to his post 
nt .Mirzapur. Shortly afu-rwanls he was suininoiu-il 
to Calcutta, ami appointed a moinher of the newly 
••oust itulod Court of Appeal. Ho nt the same time 
!icco]>tcd the honorary post of Professor of Sanskrit 
at the colle-re recentlv ostahlished nt Fort William, 
without, however, taking an active part in the 
t"aching of pupils. He seems to have been a 
diroctor of studies rather than an actual professor, 
l>ut ho rendered valuable service as examiner in 
•Sanskrit, Henguli. Hindustani, and Persian. In i8ot 
appeared his essay on the Sanskrit ami Prakrit 
languages, which shows how well he had qualified 
himself to act as professor of Sanskrit, and how well, 
in addition to the legal ami sacred literattiro of the 
Ihahiiians. he had mastered the /n (/<s of Imlia 

also, which at first, ns we saw, had rather repelled 
him hy their extravagance and want of taste. 

And here we have to take note of a fact which has 
never hecii imuitioned in the history of the science of 
language, viz. that Colehrooke at that early time 
devoted considerable attention to the study of Com¬ 
parative Pliilology. To judge from his papers, which 
liavo never been puhli.shod, but which are still in the 
possesvsion of Sir K. Colehrooke, the range of his com- 
jiarisons wn.s very wide, and embraced not only 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin with their derivatives, 
hut also the Gennanic and Slavonic langxiages. 

The principal work, however, of this period of his 
life was his Sanskrit Grammar. Though it was never 
finished, it will always keep its place, like n classical 
/or.vo, more admired in its unfinished state than other 
works which stand by its side, finished, yet less 
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perfect. Sir E. Colebrooke has endeavoured to convey 
to the general reader some idea of the dirticullies 
which had to be overcome by those who, for the 
first time, approached the study of the native ginm- 
marians, particularly of Pa-ani. But this grammatical 
literature, the 3,99^ grammatical yii'ra'i or rules, which 
det ermine every po.ssible form of the Sanskrit language 
in a manner unthought of by the grammarians ol any 
other country, the glosses and commentaries, one piletl 
upon the other, which are imlLspensable for a suc¬ 
cessful unravelling of Pa/iini s artlul web. which start 
every objection, reasonable or unreasonable, that can 
be imagined, either against Pacini himselt or agjiinst 
his interprctei‘3, which establish general principles, 
register every exception, and defend all lonns ap¬ 
parently anomalous of the ancient Vedic language — 
all this together is so completely sui ;/vutrh, that 
those only who have theinscdves followed Colebrooke s 
footsteps can appreciate the boldness of the fii*st 
adventurer, and the per.sevcranco of the first explorer 
of that gi'ammatical InhyrLuth. Colebrooke s own 
Grammar of the Sanskrit language, founded on the 
works of native gi'ammariaus. has sometimes been 
accused of obscurity, nor can it be denied that for 
those w’ho wrish to acquire the elements of the lan¬ 
guage it is almost useless. But those who know 
the materiaLi which Colebrooke worked up in bis 
Grammar, will readily give him credit for what ho 
has done in bringing the indigeata mvUa which he 
found before him into something like order. Uo 
made the first step, and a very considerable step it 
was, in translating the strange phraseology of San¬ 
skrit grammarians into something at least iutel- 
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to European scholars. How it could have 
heeii imagined that their extraordinary grammatical 
jihraseology was borrowed by the Hindus from tho 
Greeks, or that its formation was inHucnced by tho 
giammatical schools established among the Greeks 
in Pactria. is ditlicult to understand, if one possesses 
but the slightest acquaintance with the character of 
either system, or with their respective historical 
developments. It would bo far more accurate to 
say that the Indian and Greek systems of grammar 
represent two opposite poles, exhibiting the two 
stai ting-points from which alone the grammar of a 
language can be attacked—viz. the theoretical and 
the empirical. Greek grammar begins with philo¬ 
sophy, and forces language into the categories cstab- 
li.shed by logic. Indian grammar begins wdth a mere 
eollectioD of facts, systematises them mechanically, 
and thus leads in tho end to a system which, though 
marvellous for its completeness and perfection, is 
nevertheless, from a higher point of view, a mere 
triumph of scholastic pedantry. 

Colebrookc’s grammar, even in its unfinished state, 
will always bo tho best inUoduction to a study of 
tho native grammarians—a study indispensable to 
every sound Sanskrit scholar. In accuracy of state¬ 
ment it still holds tho first place among European 
grammars, and it is only to be regretted that tho 
references to Pa/iini and other grammatical authorities, 
which existed in Colebrooke’s nmmiscript, should have 
been left out when it came to be printed. The mo<lern 
school of Sanskrit students has entirely reverted to 
Colebrooke’s views on the importance of a study of 
the native grammaiians. It is no longer considered 
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clension or conjugation: if challenged, we must be 
prepared to substantiate their correctness by giving 
chapter and verse from Pa./iini, the fountain-head of 
Indian grammar. If Sir E. Colebrooke says that 
‘ Bopp also chew deeply from the fountain-head of 
Indian gi'ammar in his subsequent labours,’ he has 
been misinformed. Bopp may have changed his 
opinion that ‘the student might airivo at a critical 
knowledge of Sanskrit by an attentive study of Foster 
and Wilkins, without refeiTing to native authorities;’ 
but ho himself never went beyond, nor is there any 
e\’ideuco in his published worl^ that he himsclt tried 
to work his way through the intricacies of Pa'/ini. 

Til addition to his grammatical studies, Colebrooke 
was engaged in several other subjects. He worked 
at the ‘Supplement to the Dige.st of Laws/ which 
assumed very large proportions; ho devoted some ol 
his time to the deciphering of ancient inscriptions, in 
the hope of finding some fixed points in the history 
of India; he undertook to supply the Oriental syno 
nymes for Roxburgh’s ‘ Flora ludica'—a most laborious 
task, rec^uiring a knowledge of botany us well as an 
intimate acquaintance with Oriental languages. In 
1804 and 1805, while preparing his classical essay on 
the Vedas for the press, wo find him ai)proacbing 
the study of the religion of Buddha. In all these 
varied researches, it is most interesting to observe 
the difierence between him and all the other contri¬ 
butors to the ‘ Asiatic Researches at that time. They 
were all caiTied away by theories or enthusiasm; 
they were all betrayed into assertions or conjectures 
which often proved unfounded. Colebrooke alone, tho 
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most bard• work iiip Gn<l most comprcbcnsive stucluDt, 
nevi-r allows one word to escape his pen for which 
he ha.s not his authority ; an<l when be speaks of 
the treatises of Willbrd, ho readily admits that 
they contain curious tnattcr^ but, as be expresses 
himself, ‘very little conviction.* When speaking of 
his own work. ns. for instance, what he had written 
on the \ edas. he SJiys: ‘1 imagine my treatise on the 
\ edas will be thought curious; but, like the rest of 
my publications, little interesting to the general 
leader.’ 

In iHoj, Colobrooke became President of the Court 
of Ap[u‘al—a high ami, as it would seem, lucrative 
post, wliicli made him unwilling to asjiire to anv 
otluM* appointment. His leisure, tliough more limited 
than before, was devoted, as formerly, to his hivourite 
studies; and in 1807 he accepteil the presidency of 
t)ie Asiatic Society—a piist never before or after tilled 
so worthily. He not only contributed himself several 
articles to the ‘Asiatic Researches.' published by the 
Society, viz, ‘On tlic Sect of Jina/ ‘On the Indian 
and Arabic Divisions of the Zodiackf and ‘On the 
brankinceiiso of the Ancients:’ but ho encouraged 
also many u.seful literary undertakings, and threw 
out among other things an idea which has but lately 
been carried out, viz. a Catalotjne raisonui of all that 
is extant in Asiatic literature. His own studios be¬ 
came more and more concentrated on the most ancient 
literature of India, the Vedas, and the question of 
their real antiquity led him again to a more exhaustive 
examination of the astronomical literature of the 
Brahmans* In all these researches, which wore 
necessarily of a somewhat conjectural character. 
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Colebrooke was guided bj' his usual caution. In¬ 
stead of attempting, for instance, a free and more 
or less divinatory translation of the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda, he began with the tedious but inevitable 
work of exploring the native commentaries. No one 
who has not seen his MSS., now preserved at the 
India Office, and the marginal notes with which the 
folios of Saya»<a*s commentary are covered, can form 
any idea of the conscientiousness with which he 
collected the materials for his essay, lie w’as by no 
means a blind follower of Saj'ana, or a believer in 
the infallibility of traditional interpretation. The 
question on which so much useless ingenuity has 
since been expended, whether in translating the Veda 
we should bo guided by native authorities or by the 
rules of critical scholarship, must have seemed to him. 
a.s to every sensible person, answered as soon as it 
was asked. He answered it by setting to work 
patiently, in order to find out, first, all that could 
be learnt from native scholars, and afterwards to 
form his own opinion. His experience as a practical 
man, his judicial frame of mind, his freedom from 
literary vanity, kept him. here as elsewhere, from 
falling into the pits of learned pedantry. It will 
seem almost incredible to later generations that 
German and English scholars should have wasted 
so much of their time in trying to prove, either that 
we should take no notice whatever of the traditional 
interpretation of the Veda, or that, in following it, 
we should entirely surrender our right of private 
judgment. Yet that is the controversy which has 
occupied of late years some of our best Sanskrit 
scholars, which has filled our journals with articles 
TOL. II. S 
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as full of learning as of acrimony, and has actually 
divided the students of tho histor3' of ancient religion 
into two hostile camps. Colehrooke knew that bo 
lm<l more useful work before hiui than to discuss the 
infallibility of fallible interpreters—a question handled 
with greater ingenuity by the Maimansaka philoso¬ 
phers than bj’ an^' living casuists. He wished to 
leave substantial work behind him; and though he 
claimed no freedom from error for himself, j'et ho felt 
conscious of having done all his work carefully and 
honestly, and was willing to leave it. svich as it was, to 
the judgment of bis contemporaries and of posterity. 

Once only during tho whole of his life did ho 
allow himself to bo drawn into a literary contro¬ 
versy; and here, too, he must have felt what most 
men feel in tho end, that it would have been better 
if ho had not engaged in it. The subject of the con¬ 
troversy was tho antiquity and originality' of Hindu 
astronomy. Much had been Avritten for and against 
it by various writers, but by’ most of them without 
a full command of the necessary evidence. Cole- 
brooko himself maintained a doubtful attitude. Ho 
began, as usual, with a Civreful study of tho sources 
at that time available, with translations of Sanskrit 
treatises, with astronomical calculations and verifica¬ 
tions ; but, being unable to satisfy himself, he alt- 
stained from giving a definite opinion. Bentloy, who 
had published a paper in which tho antiquity and 
originality of Hindu astronomy were totally denied, 
was probably aware that Colebroko was not con¬ 
vinced by his arguments. When, therefore, an ad¬ 
verse criticism of his views appeared in tho first 
number of tho Edinburgh Review, Bentley jumped 
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at the conclusion that it was written or inspired by 
Colobrooke. Hence arose his animosity, which lasted 
for many years, and vented itself from time to time 
in virulent abuse of Colehrooke, whom Bentley accused 
not only of unintentional error, but of wilful misrepre¬ 
sentation and unfair suppression of the truth. Cole- 
brooke ought to have known that in the republic of 
letters scholars are sometimes brought into strange 
company. Being what he was, ho need not—nay, he 
ought not—to liave noticed such literary rowdyism. 
But as the point at issue was of deep interest to him, 
and as he himself had a much liighcr opinion of 
Bentley s real merits than his reviewer, he at last 
vouchsafed an answer in the ‘ Asiatic Journal ’ of 
.darch, 1826. 'N\ith regard to Bentley's personalities, 
he says: ‘I never spoke nor wrote of Mr. Bentley 
with disrespect, and I gave no provocation for the 
tone of his attack on me.’ As to the question itself, 
he sums up his position with simplicity and dignity. 
‘I have been no favourer,’ he writes, ‘no advocate of 
Indian astronomy. I have endeavoured to lay before 
the public, in an intelligible form, the fruits of my 
researches concerning it. I have repeatedly noticed 
its imperfections, and have been ready to admit that 
it has been no scanty borrower as to theory.’ 

Colebrooke’s stay in India was a long one. He 
arrived there in 17^2, when only seventeen years of 
age, and he left it in 1815, at the age of fifty. During 
all this time we see him uninterruptedly engaged in 
his official work, and devoting all his leisure to literary 
labour. The results which we have noticed so far, 
were already astonishing, and quite sufficient to form 
a solid basis of his literary fame. But we have by 
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no moans cxliaustod the roll of his works. We saw 
that a ‘Supplement to the Digest of Laws’ occupied 
him for several years. In it he proposed to recast the 
wlmlo title of inheritance, so imperfectly treated in 
the‘Digest’ which he translated, and supplement it 
with a series of compilations on the several heads of 
Criminal Law, Pleading, and Evidence, a-s treated by 
Indian jurists. In a letter to Sir T. Strange he speaks 
of the Sanskrit text as complete, and of the translation 
as considerably advnncc«l; but it was not till iRio 
that he published, as a first instalment, his translation 
of two important treatises on inheritance, representing 
the views of diflbrent schools on this subject. Much 
of the material which ho collected with a view of im¬ 
proving the administration of law in India, and bring¬ 
ing it into harmony with the legal traditions of the 
country, remained unpublished, partly because his 
laboxirs were anticipated by timely reforms, partly 
because his official duties became too onerous to allow 
him to finish his work in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. 

But although the bent of Colebrooko’s mind was 
originally scientific, and the philological researches 
which have conferred the greatest lustre on his name 
grew insensibly beneath his pen, the services ho 
rendered to Indian jurisprudence would deserve the 
highest praise and gratitude, if ho had no other titlo 
to fame. Among bis earlier studies ho had applied 
himself to the Roman law with a zeal uncommon 
among Englishmen of his standing, and he has left 
behind him a treatise on the Roman Law of Contracts. 
When ho directed tho same powers of investigation 
to the sources of Indian law he found everything in 
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confusion. The texts and glosses ■were various and 
confused. The local customs which abound in India 
had not been discriminated. Printing was of course 
unknown; and as no supreme judicial intelligence and 
authority existed to give unit^’ to the whole system, 
nothing could be more perplexing than the state ot 
the law. From this chaos Colebrooko brought forth 
order and light. The publication of the ‘ Daya-bhaga,’ 
as the cardinal exposition of the law of inheritance, 
which is the basis of Hindu society, laid the foundation 
of no less an undertaking than the revival of Hindu 
jurisprudence, which had been overlaid by the ilohani- 
inedan conquest. On this foundation a superstructure 
has now been raised by the combined efforts of Indian 
and English lawyers: but the authority which is to 
this day moat frequently invoked as one of conclusive 
weight and learning is that of Colebrooke. By the 
collection and revision of the ancient texts which 
would probably have been lost without his inter¬ 
vention, he became in some degree the legislator of 
India. 

In 1807 ho was promoted to a seat in Council 
—the highest honour to which a civilian, at the end 
of bis career, could aspire. The five years tenure of 
hie office coincided very nearly with Lord Minto s 
Governor-Generalship of India. During these fiyo 
years the scholar became more and more merged in 
the statesman. His marriage also took place at the 
same time, which was destined to be happy, but short. 
Two months after his wife’s death he sailed for Eng¬ 
land, determined to devote the rest of his life to the 
studies which had become dear to him, and which, as 
he now felt himself, were to secure to him the honour- 
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al>le place of the father and founder of true Sanskrit 
scliolarship in Europe. Thoiigh his earliest tastes 
still attracted him strongly towards phy sical science, 
and though, after his return to England, he devoted 
more time than in India to astronomical, botanical. 
che»nical. and geological researches, yet, a.s an author, 
ho remained true to his vocation as a Sanskrit scholar, 
and he nd<lcd some of the most important works to 
the long list of his Oriental publications. How high 
an estimate he enjoyed among the st»«dents of physical 
science is best shown l.»v his election os President 
of the Astronomical Society, after the death of Sir 
William Herschel in 1S22. Some of his published 
contrihutions to the scientific journals, chiefly on geo* 
logical subjects, are said to he highly speculative, which 
is certainly not the character of his Oriental works. 
Nay, judging from the tenour of the works which ho 
devoted to scholar.ship. wo should think that everv- 
thing ho wrote on other subjects would deserve the 
most careful and unpnjudiced attention, before it 
was allowed to bo forgotten ; and we should be 
glad to SCO a complete edition of all his writings, 
which havo a character at once so varied and so 
profound. 

Wo havo still to mention some of his more im¬ 
portant Oriental publications, which ho either began or 
finished after his return to England. The first is his 
'Algebra, with Arithmetic and Mensuration, from the 
Sanskrit of Brahmagupta and BhAskara, preceded by 
a Dissertation on the State of the Sciences as known 
to the Hindus,’ London, 1817. It is still the standard 
work on the subject, and likely to remain so, as an 
intimate knowledge of mathematics is but seldom 
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combined with so complete a mastery of Sanskrit as 
Colebrooke possessed. He had been preceded by the 
labours of Burrow and E. Strachey; but it is entirely 
due to him that mathematicians are now enabled to 
form a clear idea of the progress which the Indians 
had made in this branch of knowledge, especially as 
regards indeterminate analysis. It became henceforth 
firmly established that the ‘ Arabian Algebra had real 
points of resemblance to that of the Indians, and not 
to that of the Greeks; that the Diophantino analysis 
was only slightly cultivated by the Arabs ; and that, 
finally, the Indian was more scientific and profouiul 
than either.’ Some of the links in his argument, 
whicli Colebrooke himself designated as weak, have 
since been subjected to renewed criticism ; but it is 
interesting to observe how here, too, hardly anything 
really new has been added by subsequent scholars. 
The que.stions of the antiquity of Hindu mathematics, 
of its indigenous or foreign origin, as well as the 
dates to be assigned to the principal Sanskrit wriU>r.s. 
such as Bhaskara, Brahmagupta, Aryabha^^a, etc., are 
very much in the same state as he left them. And 
although .some living scholars have tried to follow in 
his footsteps, as far as learning is concerned, they have 
never approached him in those qualities which are 
more essential to the discovery of truth than mere 
reading, viz. caution, fairness, and modesty. 

Two events remain still to be noticed before we 
close the narrative of the quiet and useful years which 
Colebrooke spent in England. In i8ifi ho pre.sented 
his extremely valuable collection of Sanskrit MSS. to 
the East India Company, and thus founded a treasury 
from which every student of Sanskrit has since drawn 
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liis best supplies. It may be truly said, that without 
the free access to this collection—granted to every 
scholar, English or foreign—few of the really im¬ 
portant publiciitions of Sanskrit texts, which have 
appeared during the last tifty years, would have been 
j)ussiblc; so that in this sense also. Colebrooke deserves 
tlio title of tho founder of Sanskrit scholarship in 
Europe. 

Tho last service which ho rendered to Oriental 
liU'raturc was tho foundation of tho Royal Asiatic 
Society. He had spent a year at the Capo of Good 
Hope, in order to superintend some landed property 
which he had acquired there; and after his return to 
London in 1B22, ho succeeded in creating a society 
whicli should do in England tho work which tho 
Asiatic Society of Rc'ngal, founded in 1784 at Calcutta 
by Sir ^V. Jones, had done in India. Though ho 
declined to become tho first president, ho became tho 
director of tho new society. Uis object was not only 
to etiiuulato Oriental scholars living in England to 
greater exertions, but likewise to cxcito in tho Eng¬ 
lish public a more general interest in Oriental studies, 
ihcro was at that time far more interest shown in 
trance and Germany for the litcraluro of tho East 
tlian in England, though England alone possessed an 
Eastern Empire. Thus wo tind Colebrooke writing in 
one of hifl letters to Professor Wilson:— 

‘ Schlegel, in what he said of some of us (English 
Orientalists) and of our labours, did not purpose to be 
uncaudid, nor to undervalue what has been done. In 
your summary of what he said you sot it to the right 
account. I am not personally acquainted with him, 
though in correspondence. I do think, with him, that 
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as much has not been done by the English as might 
have been expected from us. Excepting you and 
me, and two or three more, who is there that has 
done anything 1 In England nobody cares about 
Oriental literature, or is likely to give the least 
attention to it.’ 

And again :— 

‘I rejoice to learn that your great work on the In¬ 
dian drama may be soon expected by us. I anticipate 
much gratihcation from a perusal. Careless and in- 
ditferent as our countrymen are, I think, nevertheless, 
you and I may derive some complacent feelings from 
the reflection that, following the footsteps of Sir W. 
Jones, we have, with so little aid of collaborators, and 
so little encouragement, opened nearly every avenue, 
and left it to foreigners, who are taking up the clue 
we have furnished, to complete the outline of what we 
have sketched. It is some graiiflcation to national 
pride that the opportunity which the English Lave 
enjoyed has not been wholly unemployed.’ 

Colebrooke’s last contributions to Oriental learning, 
which appeared in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the new’ly- 
founded Hoyal Asiatic Society, consist chiefly in his 
niEistcrly treatises on Hindu philosophy. In i K23 be 
read his paper on the S&nkhya system; in 1824 his 
paper on the Ny&ya and Vai«cshika systems; in 1826 
bis papers on the Mimans^; and, in 1827, bis two 
papers on Indian Sectaries and on the VedAnta. 
These papers, too, still retain their value, unimpaired 
by later researches. They axe dry, and to those not 
acquainted with the subject they may fail to give 
a living picture of the philosophical struggles of the 
Indian mind. But the statements which they contain 
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can. with very few exceptions, still bo quoted as 
authoritative, whilo those who have worked their 
way through the same materials which he used for 
the compilation of his essays, feel most struck by the 
conciseness with which ho was able to give the re.sult.s 
of his extensive reading in this, the most abstruse 
domain of Sanskrit literature. The publication of 
these papers on the schools of Indian metaphysics, 
which anticipated with entire fidelity the materialism 
and idealism of Greece and of modern thought, en¬ 
abled Victor Cousin to introduce a brilliant survey of 
the philosophy of India into his Lectures on the His¬ 
tory of Philosophy, first delivered, we think, in 182S. 
Cousin knew and thought of Colebrooko exclusively 
as a mehiphj-sician. Ho probably cared nothing for 
his other labours. But as a metaphysician ho placed 
him in the first rank, and never spoke of him without 
an expression of veneration, very unusual from the 
eloquent but somewhat imperious lips of the French 
philosopher. 

The last years of Colobrooko's life were full of 
suftbring, both bodily and mental. Ho died, after a 
lingering illness, on March 10, 1837. 

To many even among those who follow the progress 
of Oriental scholarship with interest and attention, tho 
c.stimato which wo have given of Colobrooke's merits 
may seem too high; but wo doubt whether from tho 
inner circle of Sanskrit scholars, any dissentient voico 
will bo raised against our awarding to him tho first 
place among Sanskritists, both dead and living. Tho 
number of Sanskrit scholars has by this time become 
considerable, and there is hardly a country in Europe 
which may not be proud of some distinguished names. 
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In India, too, a new and most useful school of Sanskrit 
students is rising, who are doing excellent work in 
bringing to light the forgotten treasures of their 
country’s literature. But hero we must, first of all, 
distinguish between two cla'^scs of scholars. There 
are those who have learnt enough of Sanskrit to be 
able to read texts that have been published and trans¬ 
lated, who can discuss their merits and defects, correct 
some mistakes, and even produce new and more cor¬ 
rect editions. There are others who venture on new 
ground, who devote themselves to the study of MSS., 
and who by editions of new texts, by translations of 
works hitherto untranslated, or by essays on branches 
of literature not yet explored, really a<ld to the store 
of our knowledge. . If wo speak of Colebrooke as 
facile princep$ among Sanskrit scholars, wo are 
thinking of real scholars onl}', and we thus reduce the 
number of those who could compete with him to a 
much smaller compa'-s. 

Secondly, we must distinguish between those who 
came before Colebrooke and those who came after 
him, and who built on his foundations. That among 
the latter class there are some scholars who have 
carried on the work begun by Colebrooke beyond the 
point where ho left it, is no more than natural. It 
would be disgraceful if it were otherwise, if we had 
not penetrated further into the intricacies of Pauini, if 
we had not a more complete knowledge of the Indian 
systems of philosophy, if we had not discovered in 
the literature of the Vedic period treasures of which 
Colebrooke had no idea, if wo had not improved the 
standards of criticism which are to guide us in the 
critical restoration of Sanskrit texts. But in all these 
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branches of Sanskrit scholarship those who have done 
thy best work are exactly those who speak most 
highly of Colebrooke's labours. They are proud to 
call themselves his disciples. They would decline to 
be considered his rivals. 

There remains, therefore, in reality, only one who 
could be considered a rival of Colebrooke, and whose 
name is certainly more widely known than his, viz. 
ISir William Jones. It is by no means necessary to 
be unjust to him in order to be just to Colebrooke. 
hirst of all, he came before Colebrooke, and had to 
.scale .some of the most forbidding outworks of San« 
skrit scholarship. Secondly, Sir William Jones died 
young, Colebrooke lived to a good old ago. Were 
we speaking only of the tw’o men, and their personal 
tpialities, we should readily admit that in some respects 
Sir W. Jones stood higher than Colebrooke. Uo was 
evidently a man possessed of great originality, of 
a highly cultivated taste, and of an exceptional 
power of assimilating the exotic beauty of Eastern 
poetry. Wo may go oven further, and frankly admit 
that, possibly, without the impulse given to Oriental 
scholarship through Sir William Jones’s influence 
and example, wo should never have counted Cole- 
brookos name among the professors of Sanskrit. 
But we are hero speaking not of the men, but of 
the works which they left behind? and here the dif¬ 
ference between the two is enormous. The fact is, 
that Colebrooke was gifted with the critical conscience 
of a scholar, Sir W .Jones was not. Sir W, Jones could 
not wish for higher tostisnony in his favour than that 
of Colebrooke himself. Immediately after his death, 
Colebrooke wrote to his father, June, 1794:— 
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‘Since I-wrote to yon the world has sustained an 
irreparable loss in the death of Sir \V. Jones. As 
a judge, as a constitutional lawyer, and for his amiable 
qualities in private life, ho must have been lost with 
heartfelt regret. But his loss as a literary character 
•will be felt in a wider circle. It was his intention 
shortly to have returned to Europe, where the most 
valuable works might have been expected from his 
pen. His premature death leaves the results of his 
researches unarranged, and must lose to the world 
much that was only committed to memory, and much 
of which the notes must be unintclligit)lo to those 
into whoso hancLs his papers fall. It must bo long 
before he is replaced in the same career of literature, 
if he ever is so. None of those who are now engaged 
in Oriental researches are so fully informed in the 
classical languages of the East; and I fear that, in 
the progress of their inquiries, none will be found 
to have such comprehensive views.’ 

And again:— 

‘You ask how we are to supply his place? Indeed, 
but ill. Our president and future presidents may 
preside with dignity and propriety: but who can 
supply his place in diligent and ingenious researches? 
Not even the combined etforts of the whole Society; 
and the field is large, and few the cultivators. 

Still later in life, when a reaction had set in, and 
the indiscriminate admiration of Sir W. Jones had 
given way to an equally indiscriminate depreciation 
of his merits, Colebrooko, who was then the most 
competent judge, writes to his father :—>• 

* As for the other point you mention, the use of 
a translation by Wilkins, without acknowledgment, 
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1 can bear to.stimoiiy that Sir W. Jones s own labours 
III Mauu sufficed without the aid of a translation, 
lie had carried an interlineary Latin version through 
all the difficult chapters; he had read the original 
three times through, and he had carefully studied 
the commentaries. This I know, because it appears 
clearly so from the copie.s of Manu and his commen¬ 
tators which Sir W illiain used, and which I have 
seen. I must think that he paid a sufficient com¬ 
pliment to ^Vilkins, when he said, that without his 
aid he should never have learned Sanskrit. I observe 
with regret a growing disposition, here and in England, 
to depreciate Sir W. Jone-s's merits. It has not 
hitherto shown itself beyond private circles and con¬ 
versation. Should the same disposition bo manifested 
in print, I shall think myself bound to bear public 
testimony to his attainments in Sanskrit.’ 

Such candid appreciation of the merits of Sir W. 
Jones, conveyed in a private letter, and coming from 
the pen of the only person then competent to judge 
both of the strong and the weak points in the scholar¬ 
ship of Sir William Jones, ought to caution us against 
any inconsiderate judgment. Yet we do not hesitate 
to declare that, as Sanskrit scholars. Sir William Jones 
and Colebrooke cannot bo compared. Sir William 
had explored a few fields only, Colebrooke had sur¬ 
veyed almost the whole domain of Sanskrit literature. 
Sir William W’os able to read fragments of epic poetry, 
a play, and the laws of Menu. But the really difficult 
works, the grammatical treatises and commentaries, 
the philosophical systems, and. before all, the immense 
literature of the Vedic period, were never seriously 
approached by him. Sir William Jones reminds us 
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sometimes of the dashing and impatient general who 
tries to take every fortress by bombardment or by 
storm, while Colebrooke never trusts to anything 
but a regular siege. They will both retain places 
of honour in our literary Walhallas. But ask any 
librarian, and he will admit that at the present day 
the collected works of Sir W. Jones are hardly ever 
consulted by Sanskrit scholars, while Colebrooke s 
essays are even now passing through a new edition, 
and we hope Sir Edward Colebrooke will one day 
give the world a complete edition of his father s 
works. 
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( 1800 - 1876 .) 

W HEX, in the beginning of the year 1876, the 
French papers announced the death of Julius 
Mohl. a member of the French Institute,and professor 
of Persian at the College do Franco, it was felt by 
Oriental scholars in Franco, England. Germany, and 
Italy, that not only had they lost a man on whoso 
kind sympathy, prudent advico. and ready help they 
could always rely, but that some centre of life, some 
warm-beating heart was gone, from which Oriental 
studies, in tho widest sense of the word, had been 
constantly receiving fresh impulses and drawing activo 
support. 

The French, better than any other nation, know 
how to do honour to their illustrious dead, and when 
tho duty of writing Mold’s nicrologe^ or bidding 
a last farewell to their confrh'e, was intrusted to 
sTich men as Laboulayo. Maury, Renan, Regnier,BrJal, 
and others, we may well beliovo that all that could 
bo said of Mohl's life and literary work was said at 
tho time, and well said. 

The mere story of his life is soon told. It was 
what tho world would call the uneventful life of 
a true scholar. Nor is there anything new that we 
could add to that simple story, as it was told at tho 
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time of his death by his friends and biogjaphei-s. 
His moi'e special merits, too. as editor and translator 
of the great epic poem of Persia, the ‘Shah Kameh’ 
of Firdusi, have lately been so fuH^’ dwelt on by 
Persian scholars both in France and England, that 
little could be added to place his literary achieve¬ 
ments in a new and brighter light. Since his death, 
his widow has rendered one great service to her 
husbjind's memory by publishing his translation of 
the ‘Shah Namch,’ or the ‘Livie des Rois,' in a more 
accessible form *. But there still remains another 
iluty to be performed to Mohl’s memory, and that 
is a reprint of his annual reports on Oriental scholar¬ 
ship. delivered before the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and now scattered about in the volumes of the 
Journal Asiatique-. It is in those reports that we 
seem to read Mohl's real life; and whoever wishes 
to study the hi.story of Oriental learning in Europe, 
from 1840 to 1867,‘the heroic age of Eastern studies,’ 
as M. Renan justly calls it, could not consult better 
archives than those contained in the ‘Rapports An- 
nuels faits i la Socidtd Asiatiqiie, par il. J. Mohl.’ 

Before entering more fully on the importance of 
those reports, it may be useful to give, as shortly as 
possible, the main outlines of Mohl’s life, drawn partly 
from the biographical notices published at the time 

* • Le Livre des fioi*, par AI>oirika8im Firdemsi, trad«»t et conunent /5 

parJulea ilohl, public par Madame MoliL Paris: luipriuierio Na- 
tioDale, 1878.' 7 Tols. 8vo. 

* These anaual reports have since been collected and published by Li< 
widow, Madame Mohl, under the title of‘Vingt-Sept Aus d'Uistoiro 
dc* £tudes Orientalcs, RapporU faits J» la Pocit^U Asialiquo de Paris 
do 1840 h 1867 par JulesMohl. Ouvrage public par sa veuve: a vols. 
Paris, 1879-1880.’ 
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of liis rlcath, partly from private papers kindly coin- 
miiuicated to mo by his widow and other members 
uf his fanillw 

Julius Mtihl was born at Stuttjj^art the 23rd October, 
iXoo. His fatlier was a luirh otHcial in the civil sor- 
vice uf the kint:<loin of Wurteiubertr. and liis three 
I'liitlji-i-s nil rosi' to enuuence iu their respective 
hraticljos of stu«ly—Robert, the ehlost, a-s a jurist aii<l 
lilii-ral politioiiin; Moritz, ns a iintioual economist; 
Hii;;*), as a botanist. The cilucation of these fmjr 
boys was carried on, as is generally the case in 
(h'l'inan families, as much at liome as at school, for 
the (loriiian system of sending hoys to a gymnasium, 
which is a GoviTnment day-school, throws a great 
deal of responsibility and actual work, on the father 
and mother at homo. As is generally the case witii 
distinguished men, wu hoar that in the case uf ^lohl, 
toi>, his mother was a lady of a highly^cultivabnl 
mind, combining a great charm of manner with force 
and originality of character, and devoting herself 
<|uite ns much to the training of her chihhen as to 
the humbler cares of her household. Julius showed 
early .signs of love of knowledge, though wo may hope 
that his rising every day at four o'clock in the 
Illuming to read books, when a more child, may bo 
a slight exaggeration, such as often creep into the 
JCvmujelia injaiuiiv of men who have risen to great 
dl.stinction in after-life. Bo that as it may. Julius 
Mohl finished his school career at eighteen, and wont 
to Tubingen to study theology. He was a contem¬ 
porary there of Christian Baur, who afterwards be¬ 
came the founder of the new critical school of theo¬ 
logy. commonly called the Tubingen school; and ho 
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seems also to have ma<le at that time the acquaintance 
of David Strauss. Becoming dissatisfied with tlie 
narrow and purely theological treatmcut of Chris¬ 
tianity, Hebrew proved to him, what it has proved 
to many scholars, a rail to slide from ecclesiastical 
to Oriental studies. Though in 1^22 he was actuallv 
appointed to a .small living. Julius Mold felt more 
and more attracted by Eacstern studies, ami resolved 
in 1823 to go to Paris, where alone at that time there 
existed in the College de France a school of Oriental 
learning. lie attended at first the lectures of De 
yacy on Arabic and Persian, and of Abel Pvthnu.sat 
on Chinese. He did n<»t at once, as is so much the 
fashion now, devote hiiiis<df to one special language, 
but tried to become an Oriental sch«»lar in the true 
sense of the word. Ho wished to hecome ac<juainted-. 
as ho expressed it himself at the time, 'with the i<leas 
that have ruled mankind.’ particularly in the earliest 
ages of Eastern history. He seems soon to have en¬ 
deared himself to several of the leading Oriental 
scholar's at Paris, ami the society in which they 
moved, the charm of their manner and conversation, 
the largeness of their views, .seem to have produced 
a deep impression on the mind of the young scholar, 
just escaped from the narrow chambers of the Tu¬ 
bingen seminary and the traditional teaching of its 
learned professors. After all, there is no society more 
delighti'ul than good French society; nor should it 
be forgotten that much of its ease, its lightiic.ss and 
brightness, is duo, not only to perfect manners, but 
to deeper causes, a general kindliness of heart, and 
a much smaller admixture of selfishncs.s and self' 
righteousness than is found elsewhere. Alexander 
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vn)i HuinUoMt was at thnt timo in Paris, nnJ tlio 
iVi' inlly relations whirh coiniurncod t)ms early be- 
f ween liiin and Mold remained unaltered through 
litV. (*uvi<*rs house also was open to young Mold, 
In IS26 tlie M’urteiiilHTg Govenunent, wishing to 
secure the services of the promising young Orientalist* 
gave him a j>rofessor<hij) of Oriental languages at 
Tul^ingon, allowing him at the sumo time I0 continue 
Ills studies at I’liiis. In 1^30 and jSji Mold wont 
to England, and here gained the IVioiulship of several 
Ori«.-ntal scholars, some of them siTvants of the old 
East India Company. lie then seems to have con- 
ct.-ived the plan of passing some yeai's in India; and 
when he failed in this, he returnol to I’aris, which 
had already become his second hoiiie. 

At I’aris he continued for some timo his Chinese 
stmiies, and produced as their fruit his edition of a 
Eatiii translation of two of the canonical books, the 
•Shi-king’ and ‘Y-king* (1^30, 1X37, and 1^139). 
These translations hail been mado by two Jesuits, 
Lachanne and Ives'is. in the first half of tlio last cen¬ 


tury, blit had never been published. 

At the same time. Persian became more and more 
his So early us 1H36 the French Govern¬ 

ment eutru.stod the young German student with an 
edition and translation of the ‘Shah Numeh,’ tho 
famous epic poem of Firdusi. The poem was to form 
part of the ‘ Collection Orientalo,' a publication under¬ 
taken by Government, and carried out in so mag¬ 
nificent and needlessly extravagant a stylo that it 
altogether failed in tho object for which it was in¬ 
tended, vi/., to bring to light tho treasures of Eastern 
literature. To Mohl this undertaking bccaiuo the 
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•work of his life; nay, it was not quite fini-^luHl at 
the time of his death. In preparation for his groat 
work he published in 1829. with Olshauscn, 'Irai¬ 
ments Relatifs a la Religion de Zoroastre.’ The 
printing of the first volume of the Persian epic began 
in the year 1833, and in the same year he resigned 
his professorship at Tubingen, where he had never 
lectured, and determined to settle at Paris. The fii'st 
volume of the ‘Shah Nameh ’ appeared in 1838, tljc 
second in 1842, the third in 1846, the fourth in 1855, 
the fifth in 1866, the sixth in 1868. The last and 
concluding volume was left unfinished at his death, 
some portions of it ha\*ing been destroyed at the 
time of the French Commune. His former pupil, and 
worthy successor at the College de France, il. Rarbier 
de Meynard, undertook to finish the work of his 
friend and master; and we have it now before us in 
two forms—in the ^lition de lu.re, wliich the French 
Government uses for presents to people the least 
likely to make any use of it, and the reprint of 
the French translation only, in seven small octavo 
volumes, published at the expense of his widow, and 
likely to find its way into every library which pre¬ 
tends to contain the master-works of poetry in the 
principal languages of the world. 

It would require an article by itself to show the 
importance of the ‘ Shah Nameh ’ as one of the six 
or seven great national epics of the world, still more 
to explain the light which Firdusis poetry throws 
on the intricate problem of the transition ol niytho- 
logy into heroic poetry and actual history. Nowhere 
can that transition bo watched to greater advantage. 
No Persian on reading the exploits of Feridun would 
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( v<T that he was reading the histojy of one of 

tin- ancient kings of liis country, nor would it be 
i asior to ct.*nviiicc hitn tliat tlio great PVridun was 
<>iigiimlly a puivly mythological conception, than to 
convince atj ancic-nt Greek or a Greek scholar of to¬ 
day that Helena was a more godiless, long before she 
hecaino the wife of Menelaos, or that the siege of 
Troy was the rcllection of a much more ancient 
siege. In I’er.sia. fortunately, wo can transceml the 
limits of epic poetry, and trace the names of some of 
the princijial heroes of the ‘Shah Naineh ’ in the cor- 
rujitions which the names of the old deities of tho 
Zend-avesta underwent in Pehlcvi and Parsi. Fori- 
dun, as Eugene liurnouf was the fii-st to j»rovo, occurs 
in lehlevi as bredun, and that Fredun is a corrup- 
iion ot the Zend Thraetaona, corresponding to a 
Sanskrit form. Traitana a patronymic of the Vcdic 
g^id Jiita. Tho tyrant, Zohak, of the epic poem is 
likewise, ns Burnouf was again the first to point out, 
tho Rume ns tho A.shi dahaka of the Zend-nvesta, 
whom even Firdusi still knows ns A.sh daliak, while 
1 tho true explanation of his nature and real origin 

I can only bo found in the Ahi, tho serpent of Vedic 

mythology. Wo can seo in Persia, step by step, tho 
V growth of mytlndogy, of legend, and ot last of his¬ 

tory. while in other countries wo generally have tho 
second or third stages only, and must frequently 
depend on tho etymology of tho names of Imlf-liis- 
toiical, half-legendary heroes, or appeal to tho cha¬ 
racter of their exploits, in order to shoAv that an 
Odysseus, no less than a William Toll, was evolved 
from ‘ tho inner consciousness,’ and was never seen, 
whether in Ithaca or Switzerland, in flesh and blood. 
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Some of these questions, particularly the character of 
the materials collected and used hy lirdusi when 
composing his epic, are fully treated in the prefaces 
to the dilferent volumes of ilohl's edition of the- 
'Shah Namch,’ and they deserve to be carefully 
considered by every student of comparative myth¬ 
ology. 

By accepting the task of editing and translating 
the ‘Shah Nameh.’ for the French (ioverninent. Mold 
must have seen that he would have to spend the best 
years of his life in France. 

It has sometimes been a matter of surprise why 
Slohl should have declined to return to the univei'sity 
of Tubingen, which was so anxious to receive him back, 
and should have preferred to live an<l work at Paris. 
He himself, when asked in later life, found it dilHcult 
to "ivo an answer. But first of all it should be re- 
lueinbercd that in 1830 men were still far more 
cosmopolitan than after 1848, and that Paris wa.^ 
then the most cosmopolitan city in the world. 

We may quote on this point the opinion of M. Penan 
in his ‘ Kapport sur lea travaux du Conseil de la 
Soci<$t<i Asiatujue,’ in 1876:— 

‘ Le meilleur fruit,' he saj’S, ‘ du grand et liberal 
esprit qui r^gna cn Europe depuis la fin des orages do 
la Il<Jvolution et de TEmpire jusqu’A la funoste annee 
qui a d<^chaind do nouveau lo typhou do la haine et 
du mal, fut la facility avec laquelle Phommo vou 6 a 
une ccuvre sociale consentait & transporter ses apti¬ 
tudes et le libre exercicc de son activit<^ dans uii 
pays difle-rent du sien. II ^^^sultait de lit des '(•changes 
exccUcntca de dons oppos<?8, des m<nange8 fc^conds 
pour lo progria de la civilisation. Et coiume uno 
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ponsoe vraiiDont liaute prcsiclait h cos cbangomonts 
Jo patrie, le i>i\y^ b* plus hospiUilior otait colui qui cii 
bcncficiait le plus.’ 

SccouJly, tii»*nJslups. nn<l more tlinn friendships, 
seem to have had mnoh to do with his unwillirignoss 
to leave l^iris. Such men as Dc Sacy, R^^!nusat, 
Vaiiriel, Jhrosnel. Saint-Martin, Aln|^^rc^ Eugene Bur¬ 
nout. were not easy to find at Tiilungon. Nor was 
there, in the then prevailing state of Government, any 
]Jnco in Germany where a young professor would 
Invvc fouiul such a sphere of usefulness and indo- 
))einIonce as Mold ha<l at Paris. Ho was aide to live 
there on easy and pleasant terms, not only with the 
greatest scholars i»f thc‘ day. hut also with such men 
as Oui/ot, \ illeinain. Cousin, Thiers, and others, all 


of them at a later time his colleagues as ineuihors of 
the Iiistilutc, and at the same time MinisU^rs of State, 
iea<ly to listen to his counsels, and willing to carry 
out any plans that he or his friends might submit 
to them for the furtherance of Oriental studies. Nor 


must it bo forgottmi that lus being a foreigner was at 
that time a rocoinniendation rather than an impedi¬ 
ment in his career at Paris, ilohl was not only wel¬ 
come to do the work or take a place for which no 
Frenchman happened to care, but tho highest and 
most honourable appointments were given to him in 
no grudging spirit. In 1844 bo was elected a mem¬ 
ber of tho French Institute; in 1847 he received tho 
chair of Persian at the Golli?go do Fraiico; and in 
1852 ho was appointed Inspector of tho Oriental 
Department at tho Imperial Press. While these ap¬ 
pointments gave him an independent and honoured 
position among his French colleagues, he was able to 
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devote a considerable portion of his leisure to tlie 
Soci€U Asiatique, of wliich he w.as first the assistant 
secretary, then the secretary, and finally the presi¬ 
dent. That society was in fact his pet child through 
good and evil days, and it was through that socifty 
that Slohl rendered the most valuable and most per¬ 
manent services to Oriental scholarship. 

The best record of these services is to be found 
in the Annual Reports delivered by him regularly 
every year from 1840 to 1S67. It is but seldom 
that he tells us what share he himself ha.s had in en¬ 
couraging, guiding, and supporting the work of other 
scholars. Still we can recognise his hand in several 
of the most brilliant discoveries of those days. Jle 
generally begins his annual addres.s by giving an ac¬ 
count of the work done by the members of the 
Asiatic Society during the year. He dwells on the 
losses sustained by the death of some of its promi¬ 
nent associates, and some of his biographical notices 
are perfect gems. \Ve need only mention his ix^cro- 
loqea of James Prinsep, Gesenius, Csoma Kdrdsi, 
.Schlegel, Burnouf, Leo, Fresnel, Hammer Purgstall, 
"Wilson, and Woepko. After enumerating the prin¬ 
cipal papers published during the year in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, and dwelling on the larger 
literary undertakings, which the society had either 
recommended for Government support or supported 
out of its own resources. Mohl passes in review all 
Oriental publications, whether in French, Fnglish, 
German, Italian, or some even of the Eastern lan¬ 
guages, which seemed to him to constituto a real 
addition to the stock of Oriental learning in Europe. 
Scholars whose works are recorded in those pages 
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may ■well look upon such record as the Greek cities 
h>ciketl upon the honour of being mentioned in 
Homers catalogue. There is perhaps more praise 
ihaii blame in Mold’s judgments, yet to those who 
have ears to hear, it is easy to perceive where ho 
looks upon any publication as a real and permanent 
coiupust of new territory, or as mere skirmishing 
and reconnoitring in search of literary glory. It 
would bo impossible, of course, to give anything like 
an adequate accojint of the work performed by Mold 
in his annual censorship in every branch of Oriental 
learning. But wo think it due to his memory to 
ahow, at least in one case, how ho suggosteJ and 
sil*iitly directed discoveries, the credit of which ho 
>\ as himself the first to ascribe and to leave un- 
dimini.shetl to otliers. 

One of the most brilliant and truly light-hriiming 
discoveries of our ago has no d.udit been the °iin- 
earthing of the palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, and 
■still more, the deciphering of the wedge-shaped in- 
.‘^criptions with which the walls of those ancient 
palaces were coven-d. 

If one asked any educated Englishman, supposing 
he cared at all about Oriental antiquities, who it was 
that discovered the bulls at Nineveh, he wouhl 
answer. Sir Austen Layard. And if ho wore asked 
Y\ho first deciphered the cuneiform inscriptions, ho 
would say, Sir Henry Rawlinson. Yet both the-so 
Kiatements are utterly and entirely wnong, and wo 
have the less hc.sitatioii in saying so. l>ecauso Sir 
Austen I^yard’s merits in bringing the Nineveh bulls 
and many other antiquities to light, and Sir Henry 
lUwHuson’s inorita in copying and translating somo 
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of the most important cuneiform inscriptions are so 
gieat that they are the very last persons who would 
wish to see themselves bedecked with feathers not 
their own Long before Sir Austen Luyard ever 
thought of Nineveh, and before Sir Henry Kawlinsoji 
published any of the cuneiform inscriptions of Be- 
iiistun, we find M. ilohl pointing out to his French 
friends the importance of the discoveries that might 
be made on the historic soil of Mesopotamia. He 
was then already carrying on an active correspond¬ 
ence with Schultz, the unfortunate traveller, who 
had been sent to Armenia to copy the arrow-hcade<l 
inscriptions which were known to exist in tho ol<l 
castle of \'an. In tho very first of his reports, of the 
year 1840, Slohl bad to announce the death of 
Schultz, who was murdered while engaged in copying 
these inscriptions. It was Ilohl who rescued his 
papers from oblivion, and who urged tho French 
Government to publish the most important materials 
collected by his unfortunate friend. Ho tells us at tho 
Baiiic time, in the same report of 1840, what had been 
hitherto achieved in the deciphering of the cuneiform 
alphabet. After Grotefend had proved that these 
bundles of wedges with which tho walls of the 
ancient palaces of Persepolis were covered, were 
really meant for inscriptions, consisted, in fact, of 
consonants and vowels, and exhibited clearly at tho 
beginning of certain inscriptions the names and titles 
of Darius and Xerxes, kings of kings, kings of Persia, 
littlo progress had been made till the year i8^^6, in 
which Burnouf and Lassen published, almost con¬ 
temporaneously, their Memoirs on the Cuneiform In¬ 
scriptions, then accessible from the copies made by 

* Sw Note oa p. 3 ® 4 " 
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-Xii'liulir (luring liis P.-rsian travc'ls. and by SelniUz. 
I Ue re.siilts at which they arrived were alujost identi¬ 
cal; but the first idea which proved so cffectivo in 
unlocking (lie remaining secrets of those ancient 
documents, i.e. the looking in them, not only for the 
piopor names ot kings such as t'yru.s, Darius, and 
Xerxes, but al.so for geograjihical names, more par¬ 
ticularly the names of the proviiico.s of the Empire of 
Darius, seems to have come from Burnouf. By the 
labours of these two pioneers, the whole alphabet of 
tlie Persian cuneiform inscriptions had boon recovered: 
(here remained only a few doubtful letters, some of 
which were cleared up soon after by Beer at Leipzig, 
and by Jacpiet at Paris. Ono letter only, the m, re- 
nmine<i to bo determined by Bawlinson, while the 
<liscuvery of inherent vowels was duo, at a still later 
<late, to llincks and Oppert. 

\\ hut was at that time most sorely wanted was a 
new supply of tiustworthy copies. The inscriptions 
of Ilamadan were furnished in Schultz's papei-s. 
Kich compleU-d those of Persopolis. The great de¬ 
sideratum was an accurate copy of the trilingual in- 
.scriptions of Behistun. Schultz, who was to have 
copied it, had been murdered. It was known, how¬ 
ever, that Colonel Rawlinson was in possession of a 
copy of at least three out of its four columns, and 
Mold, so early as 1840. expressed a hope that this 
copy would bo published immediately, to satisfy the 
iiijpatieiico of all OrientAl scholars. 

'riiough this hope was not then realised, we find 
Mold indefatigable in urging on his friends in Paris 
and elsewhere the necessity of collecting new ma¬ 
terials. In his report of tho year 1843, ho calls 
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attention to the first publication of Oriental cyliuacrs 
by A. Cullimore, and to a similar collection then 
preparing under the auspices of M. Lajard, a French 
scholar, °h(.‘St known by his vast researches on the 
worship of ilitlira, and not to be coni'ouuded with 
Austen Henry bayard, who will appear later on the 
sta-'e. in the same year Mohl announces a more im- 
ponant fact. M. Botta, then French CWsul at Mosul, 
had carried on excavations at Nineveh, encouraged to 
do so by M. Mohl. M. Maury, os President of the 
Acaddmie dcs Inscriptions ct Belles-lettres, tells us: 
•C est surtout dapres ses indications quo Botta re- 
trouvait les restes des palais dcs rois de Nini\e. 
Botta’s first attempts were rewarded by the wonder¬ 
ful discovery of Assyrian bn.s-reliefs and inscriptions. 
Mohl, on couimuuicatiiig M. Botta s lettcre to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, says, ‘ These are the only 
specimens of Assyrian sculpture which have hitherto 
come to light, and the excavations of M. Botta will 
add an entirely new chapter to the hisUjry of ancient 
art.’ The French Government, justly proud of the 
discoveries of its consul, lost no time in securing the 
treasures ho had found. Mohl did all he could to 
persuade the Frencl» authorities to give B«.tta tlie aid 
he required in order to continue his explorations, and 
he impressed on the members of the Asiatic Society 
the duty of publishing as many of the newly-dis¬ 
covered inscriptions as their means would allow. 
He felt, in fact, very sanguine at that time, that 
after the progress which Bumouf and Lassen had 
made in deciphering the first class of these inscrip¬ 
tions, namely, the Persian-the two other classes, 
the so-called Median and Babylonian, would soon 
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liavo to siiitoihKt their seor. ts likewise. They Aveio 
nil writti'ii with the same AVr.lirc-shaped letters, nn.l 
thoujrh it was ea.sy to see that the number of iii- 
<h-peiident si^'us. or groujes of woilges, was far larg.T 
m tl.e .Median tliaii in tl.c IVr.sian, and again fur 
larger in the Habyluuiun than in the Median iii- 
scrijitioii.s yet ns tliere existed trilingual documents, 
ninl ns it was known in particular that the gieat 
iJi-'Ciiption of lleiiistun was repented three times, on 
three ditferent tablets, in three difleront alphabets, 
and in tlirce dirt’ereiit languages, it seemed butnnturnl 
that alter the IVrsinn edict had been decipho^d, the 
.Median and Ihibylonifin could offer no very formid¬ 
able re.sistanco. In tliis expectation M. .Mold and his 
liK-nds, as wo shall see, were sadly disapjioiute.l. 
Still, every year brought some new’ light, aii.l in 
every one of his annnal addresses M. Mohl reports 
l.rogrcss with unflagging enthusiasm. 

In 1H44 he says:— 


‘ It was reserved for a member of your society, 
M. llotta, to lift a corner of that veil with Avhich 
time had covered the history of >resopotainia. Last 
year ho wrote to you tliat ho had found at Khorsn- 
1 -ad. at about five leagues’ distance from Nineveh, the 
ruins of a building covered with sculptures and in- 
seriptions. The excavations which ho has enrriod on 
since have only added to the importanco of his dis¬ 
coveries. Lverything at present seems to show', tlmt 
these ruins arc truly AssATian; but niueh more 
abundant materials will soon bo forthcoming. The 
brench Government has sent M. Flandiii tu make 
drawings on the spot. AI. Botta himself has boindit 
the w’hole village beneath w'ldch the ruins arc found. 
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and the Lountc will soon possess a splendid museum 
of Assyrian antiquities.' 

But while thus telling the world of the won<lers re¬ 
vealed from year to year in the Assyrian llercuhnieum 
and Pojnpeii, Mohl never ceased to point out the duty 
incumbent on Oriental scholarship in Europe ot <le- 
cipbering the three cuneiform alphabets, anil rea»ling 
the three ancient languages in which the old kings ot 
Babylon. Nineveh, iledia and Persia had recorded 
their achievements for the benefit of futtire genera¬ 
tions. Ho dwells again and again on the labours ot 
Mr. Uawlinson, the fortunate Consul-General at I^ag- 
dad, who was in possession of the great trilingual 
Beliistun inscription, and therefore was supposed to 
hold in bis hantl the key that would unlock, not only 
the remaining secrets of the Persian, but likewise tho 
as yet only guessed at contents of the Median and 
Babylonian tablets. Yet that inscription was still 
withheld, and such was the impatience of the learned 
public in Europe for new mat«u-ials and new light, 

tliat the small kingdom of Denmark sent Westcigaai*! 
tr) Pei*sia to copy cuneiform inscriptions, and to study 
the ancient language of the Zend-avesta. ^\hich, a.s 
Bumouf had shown, supplied in reality tlic most ad¬ 
vanced trench from which the language of tho lersian 
mountain records of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes could 
be attacked. A large number of the Assyrian in.scrip- 
tions copied by Elandin and Coste were published in 
i8g4, at the expense of tho French Government. 
Many bands were at work, if not to decipher these in¬ 
scriptions, at least to draw up lists of all the letters, 
which, in the Assyrian and Babylonian alphabet, 
amounted to several hundreds instead of the thiity- 
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tliivo consonants and vowols of the Persian; to find 
out. in varicjus tianseiipts of tlie same inscription. 
Avliat letters could I'e replaced I'V other letters, which 
sions Were ideographic, which syllahic. which phonetic ; 
in tact to cany out some kind of j)re!iminary sifting, 
and to est;il)li'ih a certain order in what seemed at first 
a mere chaos of arrows and wedges. A real a'-sault, 
it was felt, wonhl be premature until the Beliistun in¬ 
scription became }>nh/ici ./mcm. It was known then 
that (’olonel Hawlitison hail c»)pied as much as four 
liiintlred and fifty lines of Persian text, containing 
)>ruh;il>ly ten times as many words as all the other 
Persian inscrij)tions put together. Costo and Flandin 
had been on the spot, ami ha<l prepared careful draw¬ 
ings of the sculiUuros of Pchistun, representing Darius 
with his captive kings hefore him, prt)t«'ctcd by Aura- 
ma7.<la. the god of the Avosta, called Almrainazila in 
/■■nd. ami C)rnmzd in ino<lern i’er.sian. Put the most 
important part of the monument, the inscriptions, they 
had left iincopicd. 

The next year. ]>ring3 xjs nows of the unearth¬ 

ing of the first complete palace. M. Botta had then 
two hundred workmen at his disposal, consisting 
chiefly of those unfortunate Nostorinns Avho bad 
escaped being massacred by the Kurds. Two thousand 
of wall covered with inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
were lairl open, one Imndred and thirty bas-reliefs 
were copied by M. Flatulin, two hundred inscriptions 
wore carefully transcribed by il. Botta. The most 
striking specimens of the Assyrian sculptures had 
been 6hip]»ed off on the Tigris, and had actually 
arrived at Bagdad, ready to be taken to Paris. There 
were only the two gigantic bulls, and two statues of 
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men throttling lions in their arms still waiting to be 
packed with care. M. Botta was expected back at 
Paris, and his whole museum was to follow as soon as 
the shallow Tigris would allow it. 

The best account of what had been achieved in re¬ 
covering the antiquities of Mesopotamia up to the 
year 1845 may be found in ‘ Lettres de M. Botta sur 
ses d^couvertes b. Khorsabad prts de Ninive, publides 
par M. Mohl, Paris, 1845.’ have only to add that 
Westergaard was then publishing his first essay on 
the Median inscriptions, and that Colonel Rawlinsons 
papers containing the Persian text of the Bchistun 
inscriptions complete, about one-third of the Median 
and one-tenth of the Babylonian tablets, were in the 
hands of Mr. Norris, the indefatigable secretary of the 
Iloyal Asiatic Society in London. 

In 1846 Mr. Layard appears on the stage. Attracted 
by the fame of Botta’s discoveries, he set to work dig- 
png at Nineveh with that pluck, that energy, and at 
the same time that discriminating judgment which ho 
has since shown on other occasions. There was 
enough, and more than enough, to disinter for both 
France and England ; yet there can be no doubt that 
England, leaving its representatives far greater free¬ 
dom of action than France, obtained in the end far 
greater results, owing chiefly to the energy and un¬ 
daunted pereeverance of such men as Rawlinson, 
Layard, and Loftus. Cargoes of antiquities soon 
arrived in London. One was unfortunately wrecked 
on its way from Bombay. In Franco the Government 
seemed satisfied with the collection sent homo by 
Botta, and spent largo sums on publishing the descrip¬ 
tion of his discoveries in so extravagant a style that 
VOL. IL U 
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again its very object was defeated. This is a point on 
which Mohl speaks out in almostevery oneofhis reports. 
Doing full justice to the French Chambers, and their 
liberal grants for seiuling out learned expeditions and 
publishing tlicir results, ho shows that the sumptuous 
way in which these works are got up, and the enor¬ 
mous price at which they are sold, keep them alto¬ 
gether from those in whose bauds alone they would 
bo most useful. Ho shows how much more scnsiblo 
and jiractical the English system is of leaving the pub¬ 
lication of such works to private enterprise, and ho 
tolls tho Government that while Mr. Layard’s works 
on Nineveh are reail in thousands of copies, yielding 
at the same time a good profit both to author and 
publisher, M. Botta's ‘ Monuments do Ninive,’ pub¬ 
lished at an enormous expense by Government (Paris, 
184M), was so dear that tho two men who would havo 
made tho best uso of it, Mr. Kawlinson and Mr. Layard, 
wero unable to buy it. Hero was indeed a reductio 
ad ahsiiydum, but liko other reductios of the samo 
kind, it seems only to havo confirmed tho Government 
in its perverse course. 

In 1848 M. Mohl is able to announce that Ilawlin- 
son's paper on tho Bchistun inscription has been pub¬ 
lished at lost in tho Journal of tho Royal Asiatic 
Society for 1847. Though at that time thero wero no 
more discoveries to bo made in deciphering tho alpha¬ 
bet of tho Persian cuneiform inscriptions, yet tho pub¬ 
lication and translation of so largo a document marked 
a now epoch in tho study of Persian antiquities. How 
well tho alphabet was kno^vn at that time was best 
shown by tho fact that Mr. Norris, then secretary of 
tho Asiatic Society in London, was able to point out 
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mist^akcs in the copies of the Behistun inscription sent 
liomc by Colonel Kawliuson, vrith the same certainty 
as a Latin scholar would correct clerical blunders in 
a Latin inscription. Mold, though fully recognising 
the principle that priority of publication constitutes 
priority of discovery, does the fullest justice to Raw- 
linson’s industry and perseverance, and to the real 
genius with which he bad performed his own peculiar 
task. 

After Rawlinson’s Memoir was published, the Per¬ 
sian cuneiform inscriptions were disposed of; their 
ancient texts could thenceforth bo read with nearly 
the same certainty as an ancient Greek or Latin in¬ 
scription. The question now was, what could be done 
lor the Median and Assyrian inscriptions ? Westcr- 
gitard had proved that the language of the second class 
ol tho so-called Median inscriptions was Scythian or 
Turanian. With regard to the third class, the inscrip¬ 
tions found at Babylon and Nineveh, all scholars who 
were then at work on them, such as Grotefond, 
Ldwenstern, Longperier, Do Saulcy, Hincks, were 
agreed that they were written in a Semitic dialect. 
Tho inscriptions of Van only gave rise to doubts, and 
Hincks, in a paper ‘ On the Inscriptions at Van,* 
suspected that they were composed in an Aryan lan¬ 
guage. 

The difficulties, however, of reading either the Median 
or the Assyrian inscriptions, even after the Behistun 
texts bad been published, were far greater than had 
been expected. First of all, tho Median and Baby¬ 
lonian transcripts at Behistun were imperfect. Se¬ 
condly, they were written in an alphabet that was not 
only, like the Egyptian, at the same time ideographic, 

U 2 
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syllabic, and phonetic, but, what was much worse, 
employcil the same sign to express ditfcrent powers, 
nn<l (litlerent signs to express one and the same power. 
We enter in fact into the long controversy of the 
Polyphony and Hoinophony of the Babylonian alpha¬ 
bet, a problem which ma<le several scholars give up 
the wliolo matter as hopeless, which roused a general 
scepticism among Oriental scholars. an<l still more 
among tlie public at large, and which even now. after 
twenty years of continued research, continues a con¬ 
stant stuinblingblock to .Assyrian and Babylonian 
scholarship. 

Mold was fully aware of all these difficulties, hut ho 
goes on year after year announcing new triumphs, and 
exhorting to new victories. In i «49. the French Go¬ 
vernment withdrew its patronage from tho field of 
excavation. M. Botta was removed from Mo.std to 
Jerusiilem, and the rich mine which ho had opened 
was left to bo worked by Mr. Layard. At homo tho 
chief advance made in deciphering was in tho Median 
lino. Colonel Kawlinson had succeeded in copying 
nearly tho whole of tho Median text at Behistun, and 
promised to send his copies home; M. dc Saulcy gavo 
tho results of his owi\ independent studies, on tho 
Meilian inscriptions, so far as they were then known, 
in several papers contributed to the ybirrnn/ 

In 1K51, we receive tho first account of Mr. Layard’s 
splendid discoveries nt Koyimjik, and somewhat later 
at Babylon. This Koyunjik proved tho richest field 
of Assyrian discovery. There are within tho precincts 
at Nineveh two artificial hillocks, tho one called tho 
Koyunjik, tho other tho Nabbi Yunus. It was tho 
former which yielded its treasures to European exca- 
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vators, while the latter, being supposed to contain the 
bones of the prophet Jonah, and protected by a mosque, 
was considered too sacred to be surrendered to them. 
The Pasha of Mosul, however, though forbidding the 
infidels to disturb the peace of the prophet Jonah, had 
no scruples in digging himself, and his labours were soon 
rewarded by t\vo bulls, nineteen feet high, which were 
not exactly w’hat he was looking for. (Rapport, 1H56, 
p. 49.) At the same time Mr. Loftus was sent to the 
Lower Euphrates to explore the ruins of Warka and 
Senkereh, while another expedition to Su.-^ah was in 
contemplation at the expense of the English Govern¬ 
ment. 

At home the linguistic excavations were carried on 
quietly by Botta, De Saulcy, Rawlinson, Korris, and 
especially by the Rev. E. Uincks, who at that time 
was the most advanced pioneer, and the fiist to lay 
the solid foundation for a grammatical study of the 
Assyrian language. His labours, scattered about in 
diflerent journals, are now in danger of being almost 
forgotten; and it would be but a just tribute to his 
memory if the Irish Academy or some ol his surviving 
friends and admirers were to publish a collected edi¬ 
tion of his numerous though not voluminous coiitii- 
butions to the study of the cuneiform inscriptions. 

In 1853, Mohl reports with great satisfaction that 
M. Place, the successor of M. Botta as French consul 
at Mosul, has been directed to continue excavations. 
Uis labours at Khorsabad were soon rewarded by 
most valuable results. ‘ He found new halls, subter¬ 
ranean vaulU, long passages in enamelled bricks, 
Assyrian statues, the cellar of the castle containing 
vessels still filled with dried-up liquors, bas-reliefs, 
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inscriptions, articles in ivorj and metal, and, quite 
rocently, a depot of iron and steel instruments, and a 
gate of the town or the palace in splendid preserva¬ 
tion. covered in by a vault supported on both sides by 
bulls, and built in enamelled and ornamental bricks.’ 
In spite of these splendid discoveries, which, as 51 . 
Molil .-said, would at last bring the Assvrian Museum 
at the I>ouvro up to the level of the British 5 luscum, 
the French Clovermnent, it was feared, would again 
•stop M. Place, as they had stopped 51 . Botta, in^tho 
midst of his ciunpaign. 51 . 5 Iohl did all ho could to 
plead the cause of Assyrian discovery before the 
Societd Asiatique, before the Institute, before the 
Ministers, and it was again chieny due to his never- 
ceasing intercessions that his friend M. Fresnel, who 
had been for years devoting him.self to the collection 
of llimyaritic inscriptions in the south of Arabia, was 
sent out with MM. Oppert and Thomas, at tho head of 
a well-i?quipped scientific expedition, destined to ex¬ 
plore tho ruins in tho basin of tho Lower Euphrates. 
When tho disturbed state of tho country frustrated 
tho original intention of Fresnel’s expedition, ho and 
his companions concentrated their work on Babylon. 
At about the same time 5 fr. Loftus was hard at work 
at Susah.and had discovered there a palace like those 
of Por.sepolis, and inscriptions in tho Persian cuneiform 
chaiactora of the time of Artaxerxea. Mr. Layard had 
published an account of hts wonderful discoveries at 
Ivoyunjik, and had explored a largo portion of Lower 
Mesopotamia, tho ruins of Arban, Van. Babylon. Niffar, 
and Kalah Sherghat At homo, Rawlinson’s Memoir 
on tho Babylonian text of tho Behistun inscription 
had boon published in the fourteenth volume of the 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1851). nn<l in 
the first number of the fifteenth volume of the same 
Journal (1853). ilr. Norris, in publishing for the first 
time the Median transcript of the same document, had 
confirmed Westergaard’s opinion that its langtiage 
•was Turanian, without dot<?rmining, however, whether 
it was more closely allied to the Txirkish or to the 
Finnish branch of that extensive family, or rather 
class, of speech. 

In the next year. 1854. while Mr. Loftus was con- 
tinuin" his work at \Varka and Senkereh in Lower 
Mesopotamia, •u’hile Mr. Rassau was hard at work for 
England at Koyuiijik. il. Mohl has to announce that 
the French Government has really stopped the exca¬ 
vations undertaken with so much success at Khor.sabad 
by M. Place. The next year brings sadder tidings 
still. That precious cargo, containing the harvest of 
the combined labours of AI. Place at Khorsabad and 
il. Fresnel at Pabylon, was completely wrecked at 
Basra on its voyage home. Fresnel, who for years 
had held his own against the Government, who ha«l 
declined to be recalled, and was meditating at Bagdad 
the establishment of an arclucological school, on the 
model of the French school at Athens, died in 1855, 
and with his death the excavations in the East at the 
expense of the French Government came to an end. 
While Loftus was still collecting fresh materials among 
the ruins of Mugheir, Abu Shahrein, Tel Sifr, Sen¬ 
kereh, Warka. and Nifiar; while Rawlinson wa.s 
looking for new treasures at Babylon, nothing re¬ 
mained to the French expedition, now entrusted to 
M. Jules Oppert, but to save what could be saved, and 
to return home. With Fresnel’s death M. Mold's in- 
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torcst in the anticiuities of ilosopotamia seems to fla". 
In spite of his cuustant efforts, the enterprises which 
he had encouraged and directed had not led to the re¬ 
sults which he anticipated. Even the deciphering of 
the liabylonian and Assyrian inscriptions liad some¬ 
what disappointed him. In speaking almost for the 
last tijne of the subject, in drawing attention to the 
■ Happoit ndressd ii S. E. lo Miui.stre de I'instruction 
publicjue, par M. Jules Oppert: I'nris, 1856 (tir «5 des 
Archives des nnssion.s),’ he expresses a hope that the 
dilliculties created by the polyphonous and homopho- 
nous character of the Assyro-Eabylonian alphabet 
may be overcome; hut with regard to the theory then 
started for the first time by M. Opjwrt, that the cunei¬ 
form alphabet was originally invented by people 
speaking a Scythian language, and afterwards adapted 
as well as might be by the Babylonians to their own 
Semitic speech, he says :— 

‘II faut r(:server son jugement, attendro lo d(J- 
veloppement des preuves, et, si elles sont concluantes, 
reformer nos idees preconyucs. II estiuipossiblo qu’une 
decouverto immense, comtuo cello do Ninive, et cetto 
restauration subite do langues et pre.squo do ILtWra- 
ture.s perdues depuis des inilliers d'anndcs, no ruv 61 cnt 
des fuits qui s'nccordent mal avec des opinions for- 
inees sur 1 ancienne histoirc do I'Asio d'aprds des don* 
nees imparfaites. II cst probable, au reste, quo I’his- 
toiro ancienne, tello quo Ton a coustruito d'aprds la 
Bible et les auteurs grecs, sera plutdt cnric^o quo 
changdo par les resultats des dtudes assyriennes; car 
nous voyous quo tout co quo nous avons appris sur 
1 i^gypto, 1 Indo, et la Perso, n'a fait quo grandir I’au- 
toritd d Herodoto. C ost un cadre qui so rompUt,mais 
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qui ne change pas dans ses parties essentielles. On 
n'est qu’au commencement de ces dtudes. et la route 
est longue et ardue ; mais les progr^s sont tr6s-r^els et 
deviendront plus rapides k inesurc quo les materiaux 
seront plus accessibles.’ 

We can give this one instance only, to show how 
conscientiously Mohl performed his work as the re¬ 
cognised contemporaneous historian of Oriental learn¬ 
ing, and how much may be learnt from his pages that 
is apt to be forgotten in the hurry of our life. No 
doubt Persia was always nearest to his heart, and 
hence his warm interest in these cuneiform researches, 
which, resting chietty on the decipherment of the 
edicts of the ancient kings of Pei*sia, such as Cyrus, 
Darius, and Xerxes, threw a now light on the history 
of the Persian language, both before and after their 
time. Hence, also, his sincere admiration for Pur- 
nouf 8 labours for the recovery of the sacred writings 
of Zoroaster, and the full appreciation ofPurnoufs 
pliilological method as the only one that could lead to 
trustworthy results in the interpretation of the Avesta 
as well as of the Veda. But though these personal 
predilections had their inliuence, wc shall find in 
reading his annual reports that ho treated every other 
subject, too, with almost the same accuracy and 
thoroughness of appreciation. Every really irnportaut 
publication, whether in Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, Ar- 
luonian, Sanskrit, or Chinese, is carefully chronicled—- 
nay, we meet again and again with paragraphs which 
form short but complete treatises on the liistory and 
the true value of whole branches of Oriental literature. 

Whoever wishes to know how wo came possessed 
of the Himyaritic inscriptions, and what their bearing 
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is on the history of the Semitic languages, shoold read 
Alohl s account of Fresnel s and Arnaud’s wandorini^s 
on the coast of Yemen. cliieHy suggested and encouraged 
hy Mold himself. (See Rapports for 1840, 1S44, 1845, 

1846. 

The piacticahility of suhstituting the Roman lottei-s 
for the numerous alphabets of Oriental languages is 
diseuss<'d by Mohl in 1841. and again in 1865. In 
answer to those who twitted the Knglish Government 
with the slow progress they had been able to make in 
]>ersuading the natives to write Hindustani with 
Homan lettei-s, while the Mohammedans had suc¬ 
ceeded in a very short time in making the Persians 
adopt the Ambic alphabet, he drily remarked that 
the Mohammedans punished all who continued to 
write Persian with the old Pehlevi, and not with 
Arabic letters, with death (p. 2",). Though Mohl does 
not give his aidhority for this statement, we have no 
doubt ho could have given chapter and verso for it. 

The discovery of the Syriac and Coptic MSS. by 
Tattain in 1842. and subsequently by Pacho, the first 
specimens of those new trea.suro 3 such as the three 
undoubtedly genuine letters of Ignatius published by 
Cureton. an<l lastly the excellent catalogue of the 
whole collection by Wright,—all this is described in a 
masterly way in the Report for the years 1846, 1847, 
184K, 1864. 

Students of Arabic will find an accurate account of 
all important publications, particularly some instruc¬ 
tive chapters on the life of Mohammed, doing full 
justice to Spronger's treatment of the prophet on one 
side, and to Sir W. Muir's very dilToront treatment on 
the other. The gradual formation and sifting too of 
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tbe trarlitions concemin" Mohammed and the growth 
of his new religion will interest many readers, as con¬ 
taining signidcant and useful hints on similar phases 
in the history of other religions. Full justice is ren¬ 
dered to Lane’s Arabic Lexicon, but not without an 
expression of regret that it should have been re¬ 
stricted to the so-called classical language only. 

The reports on Chinese literature are very complete, 
Chinese having been for a long time one of Mohl’s 
favourite occupations. When Stanislas Julicn pub¬ 
lished his translation of the travels of Buddhist 
pilgrims from China to India, he nowhere found a 
more appreciative, yet discriminating critic than in 
Mold. 

In all the subjects hitherto mentioned Mohl was 
perfectly at home. The languages were fatniliar, the 
literatures a subject of constant interest to him. But 
even in other branches of Castern learning, in San¬ 
skrit, for instance, and Indian literature in general, 
few could have more surely distinguished the im¬ 
portant from the unimportant, few could have better 
pointed out the duty which Sanskrit scholarship 
owed to the learned world at large, than Mohl. 
Beginning with his first report, in 1840, he calls the 
attention of Sanskrit scholars to the Veda. Ilic 
Hhodos, hie salta! ho seems to say whenever his 
survey brings him to the frontiers of India. He 
welcomes with real joy every attempt at tilling the 
gap in our knowledge of Sanskrit literature, which 
scholars such as Sir W. Jones, Colebrooke, Mill, and 
Wilson had indicated rather than filled. Ho shows 
how Indian literature must for ever remain a basele.ss 
fabric unless its truly historical foundation, the Veda, 
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can be recovered. As early as 1840 he tells us that 
tlio old East India Company had ordered the text of 
the four Vedas to be published by the learned Brah¬ 
mans of the College at Calcutta after the best MSS. 
of Benares. ‘C’est uno grande et magnifiquo entre- 
prise,’ he says, ‘(jui fora honneur au gouvernement 
anglais, et (jui livrera aux (Etudes des savants de t-ous 
les pays un inontiinent littdraire dont il est difficile 
d'evuluer I'iinportance pour rhistoiro de la civilisa¬ 
tion.’ It is well known, however, that neither 
learned Braliinans nor trustworthy MSS. were forth¬ 
coming in India. Brahmans who were able were 
unwilling, those who were willing were unable, to 
produce an e«lition of (ho text and the comincu- 
taries of the Veda; and European scholarship had at 
last to uudertake the work, and give to the Brahmans 
the first complete edition of their own sacred books. 

Mohl tells us at the same time that during several 
years the French Government had then been buying 
MSS. of the Veda and its commentaries in India, and 
that several boxes of them had already arrived at 
I’aris. This was chielly duo to Burnouf, who, besides 
Kosen, was at that time probably tho only Sanskrit 
scholar who had gone beyond Colobrooke, and pene¬ 
trated furthest into tho outworks of Vedic scholarship, 
and to the enlightened patronage of M. Guizot. Even 
so late os 1869 M. Guizot, in aunoxmeing to tho writer 
of this article his election os a foreign member of the 
French Institute, remarked: ‘Jo no suis pas un jugo 
compdtent do vos travaux sur Ics V^das, mais jo rao 
fdlicito d’avoir un pou contribud k vous fournir los 
matdriaux, ct jo vous remercio d'en avoir gordd lo 
souvenir.’ 
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Hardly a year passes in which Mohl does not give 
us some new information on the gradual advances 
made by Sanskrit scholars in their attempts to master 
the difficulties of the Veda; and in his simple and 
clear treatment of the importance of the native tra¬ 
ditional literature on one side, and the freedom of 
European scholarship on the other, we see again the 
maturity of his miud and the impartiality of his 
judgment, in strong contrast with the wranglings of 
one-sided pleadei'S. 

But deeply impressed as 5 Iohl was with the im¬ 
portance of Vedic studies, other branches of Indian 
literature were not passe<l over by him in silence. 
Troyer’s edition of the Ra'/atarangini. the history of 
the Kings of Kashmir, Prinsep's discovery of the Pali 
alphabet, Gorresio's magnificent edition of the Rama- 
ya«a, Foucaux’s translation of the Tibetan version of 
the Life of Buddha, Lassen's Indian Antiquities. 
Boehtlingk and Roth’s as well as Goldstucker s San¬ 
skrit Dictionaries, Woepke's original researches on 
Indian numerals and mathematics, Nvjvc s and Weber s 
works, all receive their recognition; all are repre¬ 
sented to us as marking definite stages in the slow 
but safe advance of the small and valiant army of 
Oriental scholars. 

It is not easy to form an idea of the work entailed 
on a really conscientious scholar who undertakes to 
write such annual reports. Those only who have 
tried to do it know how much time is required in 
collecting the mere materials, how much care in 
determining what amount of recognition, of praise or 
blame, is due to each work. Though each of these 
annual reports fills only from fifty to a hundred 
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pages, a considcrahlo portion of Mohl’s leisure must 
have been consumed in their preparation. 

Other societies have published similar reports, but 
Sehlom with such regularity as the Soci^te Asiatiquo 
during Mohls secretaryship—never with that duo 
piopoition which Mohl knew how to preserve in 
the general plan of ids annual review. If such 
reports become too complete, they degenerate into 
more catalogues; if they are too minute and searching, 
they grow into treatises on a few leading publications. 
'J'horo have been annual published by those 

who succeeded Mohl as secretaries of the Asiatic 
Society of Paris. These rofiports are written, no 
doubt, in more classical French, and are full of most 
valuable materials. But they have grmlually become 
less and less comprehensive, and are now restricted to 
a survey of the work done during each year by the 
Oriental scholars of France only. 

Still greater, perhaps, was the difficulty of main¬ 
taining throughout tliat judicial position which Mohl 
took in his reports from beginning to end. Of himself 
wo hear little—almost nothing. It is only by acci¬ 
dent that wo find out how much was duo to him 
personally in several of the greatest undertakings 
patronised by the French Government. In some 
c^es ho seems to carry that modesty too far. Tho 
Ireuch, we know, are very sensitive on this point 
Ihey dislike the pronoun ‘ I’. Yet there is danger of 
good taste sinking into mannerism oven here. When 
speaking of his edition of the ‘ Shah Nameh,^ it would 
have sounded more simple and natural, even in 
rrench, if Mohl had said, ‘A now volume of my 
edition of the «Shah Nameh" haa been finished; 
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instead of telling his friends, as he always does, that 
‘ a member of theu* Society has finished a new volume 
of the “Shah Nameh.’” However, as a Gennan 
writing in French, Mohl no doubt felt himself bouu<l 
to observe French etiquette even more carefully than 
a Frenchman, and if he erred, he erred, at all events, 
on the safe side. 

What is, however, even more creditable to him is the 
reserve with which he speaks of his personal friends, 
ilohl could not have been the scholar ho was, without 
having both strong sympathies and strong antipathies 
with regard to other scholars or would-be scholars, 
whether in Franco or elsewhere. But it would re¬ 
quire a very delicate ear to discover any trace of 
these personal feelings in his official reports. heii 
delivering these annual addresses ho speaks with a 
full consciousness of his responsibility, He seems to 
feel that the honour of the Soci^t^ Asiatique is in his 
keeping. Ho never abuses the trust committed to 
him, he never allows himself an unfair advantage. 
When reading again through his reports from the 
year 1840 to the year 1867, we meet with few lines 
which ho would now wish to see unwritten, though 
time has laid its disenchanting band on many hopes 
and many schemes in the field of Oriental scholarship. 
No doubt Mohl disappointed many, either by his 
sile/ice or by his measured praise. He made bimselt, 
wo believe, more enemies than friends by his faithful 
stewardship ; but he retained through life, in spite of 
many disappointments, an unshaken trust in truth. 

It is delightful to see the unanimous testimony 
home to Mohl’s uprightness by his colleagues at the 
French Institute. His position at Paris was by no 
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moans an easy one. Tnio. ho had old and faithful 
friends, hut he ha<l also—and how could it be other¬ 
wise?—enviers ami enemies. He was loved by some, 
liked by inaiw, respected by all. even by those who 
neither liked nor loved him. Men. so high-minded 
as Maury, Renan, Regnier, and others might truly 
say that they had almost forgotten that Mold was 
not a Frenchman. In his last farewell Alfred Maury 
exclaimed: ‘ Adieu, Jules Mohl; nous to saluons i\ ta 
derniijre demeuro. non soulement comine un confrere, 
mais commo un compatriote. La science, an resto, 
n’a pas do nationality; ou, pour mieux dire, olio est 
do toutos les nationalitys; ello travaillo it les rap- 
procher, iV les unir, ct cotto conciliation nous ainiious 
it la rencontror on toi.’ 

But it would hardly bo fair to expect the same 
elevation of thought and feeling from smaller minds, 
least of all from those whoso pretensions Mohl had 
occasionally to check, or whoso interests he ha«l some¬ 
times to cross. Mohl, though ho seems to havo been 
a Welcome guest at several courts, had never learnt to 
ho a courtier. Life to him was not w’orth having, if 
it required any economising with truth. All his 
friends agree that there was a certain brustjueness 
in him, which ho could never overcome to the end of 
his life, and which they kindly ascribed to his 
German blood. M. Barbier do Moynard say^ of 
him 

‘L'amour du vrai, rhorreur du charlatanismc et do 
I’intriguo donnaient il. son abord co jo no sais quoi do 
rdservy ct do brusque qui no permottait pas d’apprycier 
du premier coup d’oeil tout co qu'il y avait on lui do 
bonty naturoUo ot dc clialcurcuso sympatliie.’ 
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That brusqueness, however, was not merely a 
national peculiarity; it had a deeper source, it 
arose from his sense of the sacredness of science. 
The pro famim vtdtjns never forgave him for that. 

M. Laboulaye says of him with perfect truth :— 

‘Mold avait au plus haut degrd le sentiment de la 
responsabilitd qui pesait sur nous; pour lui, la science 
dtait une religion, et il voulait (^carter du temple tons 
les profanes.’ 

M. Renan speaks in the strongest language of the 
influence which Mohl exercised in all eleetion.s, 
whether at the Institute, the College de Fiance, or 
elsewhere, simply because it was known that to him 
science, was sacred, and no personal feelings would 
ever sway his vote :— 

‘ Lo grand titro de M. Mohl k la reconnaissance des 
savants est cependant, avaut tout, rintluenco qu’il u 
exeredo. II sut pr(;sider i nos dtudes avec une soli- 
ditd do jugoinent et un esprit philosophique qui souls 
peuvent donner de la valour a «les travaux dpars et 
sans lien apparent. Ce lieu, il le erdait par sa judi- 
cicuse et savanto critique; son autoritd aidait les amis 
do la vdritd k distinguer le indrito sdrieux des succes 
faciles qu'on trouve souvent aupri^ du public cn flat- 
tant scs gofits supcrficicls. Par la M. Mohl a occupd 
dans nos dtudes uno place de premier ordre; lo vide 
qu’il a laissd no sera pas do sitot rempli. Ami du 
vrai et du solidc cn toutes choscs, il ne faisait auciin 
part ^ la vanitd, k I’cnvio de briller. Sa direction a 
616 aussi eflBcace qu’dclairdc. M. Mohl dtait pour nous 
tous une des raisons quo nous avions de vivro ot de 
bicn fairo.’ 

Uow true it is to say of such men as Mohl, ‘They 
VOL. IL X 
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make us live and do well.’ They keep us from 
making concessions, from taking what is called an 
easier view of life, from making to ourselves frieiids 
by the mammon of unrighteous praise. That his 
friends at Paris should have allowed him to maintain 
that independent position through life, that they 
should have yielded to his silent influence, that they 
should not have resented his occasional reproofs, re¬ 
flects the highest credit on the French character. No 
doubt, it was but human nature that Frenchmen who 
found themselves opposed by Mohl should sometime.s, 
when all other arguments had failed, be heard to 
murmur grumblingly, Ah, cct Allemaml! Frenchmen 
would not bo Frenchmen, Englishmen would not be 
Englishmen. Germans would not bo Germans, if they 
did not think that on some point or other they w’cro 
better judges than anybody else. There were the dii 
minorum gentium in Paris too, who shrugged their 
shoulders when Mold's llapport was out, and thought 
it very hard that the censorship of Oriental studies 
in Franco should have fallen into the hands of cet 
Allemand. But when we read these annual Reports 
now, after tho lapse of many years, and compare them 
with the reports or presidential addresses of other 
academies or learned societies, we shall be better able 
to understand tho influence which their high judicial 
and moral tone exorcised at the time. Nowhere do 
wo see any traces of communiqxtis, but thinly veiled 
by tho honoured name of a president or secretary. 
Nowhere is there a sign of his yielding to that great 
temptation of saying a kind word of our friends, or 
passing a slur on our or their opponents. It was 
because every one felt that the Secretary of tho 
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Socidt^ Asiatique was a man of honour, most sen¬ 
sitive and jealous for the good name of his Society, 
and still more for the honour of science, that his a<l- 
dresses •were listened to and his judgments accepteil 
by the whole world. It ■was because in other Ciises 
that charge has been committed to men of less seusiti ve 
minds and less clean hands, to men who look up.m 
scientific studies as a mere aniuseinent or a road to 
social distinction, that the honour of this or that 
learned society has been tarnished and sacrificed to 
the petty ambitions and the impotent jealousies of a 
small clitjite. M'hen we read through the long list of 
Mohl's ‘Rapports’ without meeting with one single 
line that could be traced to personal favour or personal 
spite, one word of blame or praise that would make 
the members of the Socidtd Asiatique regret having 
entrusted their honour to tlieir German assistant- 
secretary, secretary, and president, we shall be better 
able to understand what M. Renan meant when say¬ 
ing of Mohl, ‘II dtait une dcs raisons que nous aviuns 
de vivre et de bien faire.’ 

But wo should carry away a very false impression 
of Mohl if we thought of him only as the stern censor. 
Among his more intimato friends Mohl was full of 
kindliness and humour, though later in life there was 
a cloud of melancholy that threw a shadow over the 
twinkle of his bright and piercing eyes. Mohl spoke 
three languages,—German, French, and English,—and 
it might be said of him what was said of Ennius, that 
he had three hearts, or rather that ho had a largo 
heart, largo enough to appreciato and love all that 
was good and noble in the German, the French, and 
the English character; strong enough to despise and 

X 2 
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shun nil that was had and mean, whether Gorinnn, 
hrench. or Knglish. Ho was Gorman by natiiro, 
l-ronch by taste. Enj^li.sh by lovo. ami he Imd true 
friends in every one of these countries. He had learnt 
more particularlj’ from hi.s own personal experience 
how the french ami German characters might supple¬ 
ment each other in their strong and weak points; 
ami (luring the whole of his life he looked forward to 
a future when these two nations should bettor under¬ 
stand and appreciate each other: should forget their 
vulgar military rivalry, and work toi^ether for the 
highest achievetnents in lit«‘raturc and art. There 
was a time when that dream seenjcd more than half- 
realised. and there can bo no doiibt that the silent 
but never-ceasing influence of such men ns Mold did 
much towards the realisation of such a dream. During 
Louis Philippes reign the spirit of German science 
might be felt in the best works of French scholar.ship, 
literature, and art. There was a Itevne Germauique 
published in Paris, intended to show to the more 
fastidious French public that there was solid gold to 
bi? found in the crude ore of German science, while in 
(Jermany the name of Humboldt alone is sufticiont to 
show how German science had l)cgun to bo (]uickcned 
by h rench esprit. These happy days came to an end 
almost from the beginning of the Napoleonic /iuie. 
If there was a place where Louis Napoleon was hated 
with an unwavering hatred, it was tho Institut de 
France. One might have written over its portals, 
* No Honapartist need apply.’ When Lovorrier was 
forced upon tho Institut, 15 iot, the veteran astronomer, 
was heard to say in a bluff voice, ‘ Qui est cet homnie 
Id.^ and when told that it was Leverrier, he muttered 
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to his friends, ' J'ai connu Laplace; je ne connai.'* pas 
Lei’errier.' When about the same time Napoleon in¬ 
sisted on having the name of the Institut de Fraure 
changed into Institut Imperial de France, Villeiuain 
was chosen to draw up an historical memoir, showing 
how under the most glorious kings of France, during 
the Republic, and during tlie reign of the r/reat 
Napoleon, the Institut had always been called simply 
Institut de France; and if a change was now required, 
the Minister was requested to send his architect to 
erase the golden letters placed on the fa^-ade of the 
Falais de I'Institut by the architect of Richelieu. 

Nor was there among the Mcinbres de I'Institut one 
who saw and drea«ied the fatal influence of the Napo¬ 
leonic rule more than the one German member of that 
illustrious assembly, Mnhl. No political successes, 
no outward splendour, no offers of patronage to litera¬ 
ture and science, could dazzle his eyes. His con¬ 
viction remained unshaken from first to last, that the 
system of government introduced by Louis Napoleon 
and his court must ruin France, and through the ruin 
of France ruin the peaceful development of the whole 
of Europe. He lived to see his prophecies come true. 
The last years of his life were passed in deepest sorrow 
at the utter destruction of the faii-cst dream of his 
youth, the union and friendship of France and Ger¬ 
many, as the champions of the intellectual freedom of 
the future. His friends in Paris, though their ranks 
had been thinned by death, remained loyal to him, 
and to the honour of French men of science it should 
always be remembered that even in those darkest 
days, when all that was German was detested in 
France, Mohl was able to occupy bis chair at tho 
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Instihitc witliout ono single momhor of the Academy 
forgetting the respect they owed to him, to them¬ 
selves, and to tlio nohle traditions of the place in 
wliicli they were asseinhled. It was he who wished 
to retire and to withdraw himself from society: and 
tliongh ho patiently and silently continued his useful 
work, no one who knew his happy countenance before 
the days of 1848 would have known him again after 
the <lays of 1871. His house, however, continued 
what it had been for many yeara, a kind of free 
port, open U) all who came to Paris to sec what was 
most worth seeing there. During the days of the 
Kmpiro it happened sometimes that Royal visitors, 
staying at the Tuileries, came to the Rue du Bac to 
make the acquaintance of men whom neither the 
b'mpress could tempt nor the Emperor connnand. 
When the storms of the Coaimmic had subsided, tho 
old free port was open again, and many of his Engli.sh 
friends will long preserve tho recollection of pleasant 
hours spent with him during tho lost years of his life, 
though chiefly talking over old days and mourning 
over old friends. W’hat tho charm of his society was, 
all his friends know. No ono has a better right to 
bear his testimony than ho with whoso words wo shall 
close this tribute of respect and gratitude: ‘ Sa tnaisot, 
grdee an (act et d la profomle connaissance de la 
socUU frani;aise que poashle Mmc. Mold, continuait 
lea meilleurea traditiona d'tin monde pldn d'eaprit et 
de charme, qtti u'est plus qu’un souvenir. 7 'ous Us 
draiujevs de distinction s'y rencontraient; toutea Ua 
opinions s'y donuaient la main.* 
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N 0 T E. 

I wKOTBon pp. aSa, 283, in my article on Julius Mohl: ‘ If ono asked 
any educated Englislituan, 0U]>po^in^ W cared at all about Oriental 
anti<)uitic9, who it was that discovered the bulls at Nineveh, ho would 
answer. Sir AusUn Layard. And if he were aeked >vho fi^^t deciphered 
the cuneiforni inscriptions, ho would say, Sir Henry Rawlinson. \ ct 
both these aUUmenU are utterly and entirely wrooy, and wo havo tho 
hesitatiun in saying ao, b<.*cau»e Sir Aunten Layard s mcriU in 
bringing the Nineveh bulls nail many other antiquities to light, and 
Sir Henry Kawlinsun's merits in copying and translating sonjo of the 
most important cuneiform inscriptions, aro so great that they arc tho 
very lost persons who would wish to see themselves bcdeckod with 
foatherv not their own.* This sentence haa led to a lamentablo contro- 
versy between Sir IT. llawllnvm and myself. I ask any ono in his right 
senses, what is the true meaning of the above sentence? Could it havo 
been meant to imply that these two eminent men themselves hiwl over 
claimed any merit which was not their own ? Was it not clearly meant to 
imply that their real luorita were so preeminently great that Uiey would 
justly feel olfended at having tho discover ies of other acholara placetl to 
tlieir tLcconnt? Sir Austen Layard never was in doubt as to what I 
meant, nor anyl)ody else to whom I have shown my article. But Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, who had fonnorly i]>okeQ so frankly, nay, so modestly 
of his own shore in tho first docipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
letters, was so blinded by what I can only call overweening pride, tliat 
ho would not sc© the Teal drift of my remarks, but sent off a most 
offensive letter to tho Athenatum which no ono in future will regret 
more than bo himself. In it ho did not conlmdict my statements, but 
rather his own former statenienU. Ue totally inisropresented my 
article on JutiuM Uohi, which was simply meant U> give an abstract of 
the annual reports of Prof. Julius Mohl in hit now famous BapporU 
/aits d fa SqcUU de Peru do 1840 h 1867. He had 

evidently forgotten what he had written in bis better days in 1846 
Hhat the only identifications (of Persian cuneiform letters) which 
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ho wore cs^cniiAUy diffiTcnl from thn<c which are umvcpyilly 

iTcei%-o<l At prc'ont apc i' au<I m.* Ifo PAtiirAUy fct'Mi nothing aUnji 
the rcArran^oTncnt of Ihv haaaI^. How ^Uk-^ that dilfcr fix^m what 
I Ha*I pAiil, * One lolt**r oii 1 y» the »i, rcmAiiic<l lo l>e <lcionianed by 
l!Aw)jiH*>n ’ For oven the letter F had been rvfiti x* /h by Cr^tcfcnd, 
A> ^or ffh by I^Assen, ntid in the end inmi'tl out U» be not f xi nil, 
btit t }h fore M. That the discovery of the inherent vowel# wa« first made 
rnid tir«.t Annotmccnl by the Hcv. l)r. Hinck*. SSir H. Ibiwlinson himself 
fcoins no indintHl to deny, for priority of discovery is Always 

poltleci hj priority of pnbllcAtion. |{eA*len< who take an inten st in the 
tnio history of the decipherment of the cuneiform alphaWt will find 
All the facts in my letters U the Athennfnm, Xov. 15 niid Nov. it), 1S84. 
Sir H. ItAwlin^on expros^etl a hope that I >vould alter whAt 1 hare 
written. I Am not Able to alter a single won I, and he would bo sorry 
if I <lid. I doiiht whether there is anybcnly in Kngland or abn»ftd who 
hns l»estowcd more nnstintod praise on his real discoveries, and who has 
never said an unkind word of him. Nor havo I altered what I had 
written of Sir H* ltAwlinson*s splendid work, both as an explorer ami 
as a decipherer. I have never joinetl liis detracUire, and oven now, 
though I regret hi^ unworthy btdiaviour <.n several i.ccasioo$ during the 
Inst yearn, njy appreciation of the work done by him will remain the 
same as over. O, W kicufVrcs/ 
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( 1701 - 1800 .) 

O URS is, no doubt, a forgetful age. Every day 
brings new events rushing in upon us from all 
parts of the world, and the hours of real rest, when 
we might ponder over the past, recall pleasant days, 
gaze again on the faces of those who are no more, are 
few indeed. Men and women di.sappear from this busy 
stage, and though for a time they had been the ra¬ 
diating centres of social, political, or literary life, 
their places are soon taken by others—‘the place 
thereof shall know them no more.’ Few only appear 
again after a time, claiming once more our attention, 
through the memoirs of their lives, and then either 
Hitting away for ever among the shades of the de¬ 
parted, or assuming afi'csh a power of life, a place in 
history, and an influence on the future often more 
powerful even than that which they exercised on the 
world while living in it. To call the great and good 
thus back from the grave is no easy task; it requires 
not only the power of a vates sacer, but the heart of 
a loving friend. Few men live great and good lives, 
still fewer can write them; nay, often, when they 

^ * A Memoir of Botod BuoseOj bj hii widow» BoroneM Bu&een/ 
a voli. Sto. i868. 

* CbriAiiAii Carl Joeiaa Freiherr Tan Buncen. AO0 teioen Briefer! 
ubd nacb eigoner Erinnenioggeacbildcrt, tod seiner Witt we. DeuUcbe 
Aufgabo, durch neue MittheUniigen vermebri tod Friedrich Nippold/ 
Lciprig, l868* 
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have been lived and have been written, the world 
passes l»y unheeding, ns crowds will pass without a 
glance by the portraits of a Titian or n Van Dyke. 
Now ami then, however, a biography takes root, and 
then acts as a lesson as no other lesson can act. Such 
biographies have all the importance of an Ecce Homo, 
showing to the world what man can be, and perma¬ 
nently raising the ideal of human life. It was so in 
England with the life of Dr. Arnold ; it was so more 
lately with the life of Prince Albert; it will be the 
.same with the life of Bunsen. 

It seems but yesterday that Bunsen left England; 
yet it was in 1S54 that his house in Carlton-terrace 
ceased to be the refreshing oasis in London life which 
many still remember, and that the powerful, thought¬ 
ful, beautiful, loving face of the Prussian Ambassador 
was seen for the last time in London society. Bunsen 
then retired from public life, and after spending six 
more years in literary work, struggling with death, 
yet revelling in life, ho died at Bonn on the iHth of 
November, i860. His widow has devoted tho years 
of her solitudo to the noble work of collecting tho 
materials for a biography of her husband, and wo 
have now in two largo volumes all that could bo 
collected, or, at least, all that could be conveniently 
published, of tho sayings and doings of Bunsen, tho 
scholar, tho statesman, and, above all, the philosopher 
and tho Christian. Throughout the two volumes 
tho outward events are sketched by the hand of tho 
Baroness Bunsen; but there runs, as between wooded 
hills, the main stream of Bunson's mind, tho outpour¬ 
ings of his heart, which were given so freely and fully 
in his letters to his friends. When such materials 
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esist there can be no more satisfactory kind of bio¬ 
graphy than that of introducing the man himself, 
speaking unreservedly to his most intimate friends 
on the great events of his life. This is an auto¬ 
biography, in fact, free from all drawbacks. Hero 
and there that process, it is true, entails a greater 
fulness of detail than is acceptable to ordinary 
readers, however highly Bunsen^s own friends may 
value every lino of his famibar letters. But general 
readers may easily pass over letters addressed to 
ditferent persons, or treating of subjects less inter¬ 
esting to themselves, without losing the thread of 
the story of the whole life; ^Yhilo it is sometimes of 
great interest to see the same subject discussed by 
Bunsen in letters addressed to difl'erent people. One 
serious difficulty in these letters is that they are 
nearly all translations from the German, and in the 
process of translation some of the original charm is 
inevitably lost. The translations are very faithful, 
and they do not sacrifice the peculiar turn of German 
thought to the requirements of strictly idiomatic 
English. Even the narrative itself betrays occasion¬ 
ally the German atmosphere in which it was written, 
but the whole book brings back all the more vividly 
to those who knew Bunsen the language and the 
expressions of his English conversation. The 
two volumes are too bulky, and ones arms ache 
while holding them; yet one is loth to put them 
down, and there will be few readers who do not 
regret that more could not have been told us of 
Bunsen's life. 

All really great and honest men may be said to 
live three lives:—there is one life which is seen and 
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accl'pted by the worl<l at large a man's outwanl life; 
there is a second life which is seen by a man’s most 
iiitiniute friends, his household life; and there is a 
third life, seen only by the man himself and by Him 
who searehetl> the heart, which may be called the 
inner or heavenly life, iloat biographers are and 
nnist be satistied with giving the two former aspects 
ot their hero's life—the version of the world and 
tliat of his friends. Both are important, both con¬ 
tain some truth, though neither of them the whole 
truth. But there is a third life, a life leil in coin- 
innnion with God, a life of aspiration rather than of 
tuHilinent,—that life which wo see. for instance, in 
St. I’aul, when he says, ‘The good that I would, 
J ilo not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ 
It is but sehlom that we catch a glimpse of those 
<leep springs of human character which cannot rise to 
the surface even in the most conlidcntial intercourse, 
which in everyday life are hidden from a man's own 
sight, but which break forth when ho is alone with 
his God in secret prayer—aye, in prayers without 
words. Here lies the charm of Bunsen’s life. Not 
only do wo seo tho man. the father, the husband, 
tho brother that stands behind tho Ambassador, but 
wo SCO behind tho man his angel beholding tho faco 
of his Father which is in heaven. His prayers, poured 
forth in tho critical moments of bis life, have been 
preserved to us, and they show us what tho world 
ought to know, that our greatest men can also be 
our best men, and that freedom of thought is not 
incompatible with sincere religion. Those who know 
Bunsen well know how that deep, religious under¬ 
current of his soul was constantly bubbling up and 
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breaking forth in his conversations, startling oven 
the mere vrorldliug by an earnestness that frightened 
awa3' overj' smile. It was said of him that he could 
drive out devils, and he certainlj’ could with his 
solemn^ yot loving, voice solten hearts that would 
j’ield to DO other appeal, and see with one look 
through that mask which man wears but too often 
in the masquerade of the world. Hence liis numerous 
and enduring fnendships, ot which these volumes 
contain so xnanj' sacred relics. Hence that confidenc^^ 
reposed in him by men and women who had onc<' 
been brought in contact wit!) him. To those wdio 
can SCO with their eyes oiilj% and not with their 
hearts, it may seem strange that Sir Robert Peel, 
shortl^^ before his death, should have uttered the 
name of Bunsen. To those who know that England 
once bad Prime Ministers who were found praying 
on their knees before they delivered their greatest 
speeches, Sir Robert PeeVs recollection, or, it may 
be, desire of Bunsen in the last moments of his life 
has nothing strange. Bunsen's life was no ordinary 
life, and the memoirs of that life are more than an 
ordinary book. That book will tell in England 
and in Germany far more than in the Middle Ages 
the life of a new Saint; nor arc there many Saints 
whose real life, if sifted as the life of Bunsen has 
boon, would bear comparison with that noble cha¬ 
racter of the nineteenth century. 


Bunsen was bom in 179* at Corbach, a small town 
in the small-principality of Waldeck. His father was 
poor, but a man of independent spirit, of moral recti¬ 
tude, and of deep religious convictions. Bunsen, the 
son of his old age, distinguished himself at school, 
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niul was sent to the Univc-rsity of Marburg at tlie age 
«>1 seventeen. All he had then to depend on was an 
Kxhihition of about “ a year, and a sum of .^'15, 
which his futlier had .saved for liiin to sUart him in 
life. This may seem a .small sum. but if wo want to 
know how much of ])aternal love and self-denial it 
represented wo ought to read an entry in his fathers 
iliary; ‘Account of cash receipts, by Gods mercy ob¬ 
tained for transcribing law docunients between 1793 
and 1814—sum total 3020 thalers 23 groschen,’that is 
to .say, about jr22 per annum. Did any English Duke 
ever give his son a more generous allowance—more 
than two-thirds of his own annual income 1 Bunsen 
began by stu.lying divinity, and actually preached a 
.sermon at Marburg, in the church of St. Elizabeth. 
Students in divinity arc reejuired in Germany to preach 
sermons as part of their regular theological training, 
and before they are actually ortlained. Marburg was 
not then a very etlicient University, and, not tinding 
there what he wanted, Bunsen afWr a year went to 
Gottingen, chielly attracted by the fame of Heyno. 
He soon devoted himself entirely to classical studies, 
ami in order to support himself—for per annum 

will not support oven a German student—ho accej)ted 
the appointment of assistant teacher of Greek and 
Hebrew at the Gottingen gymnasium, and also be¬ 
came private tutor to a young American, Mr. Astor, 
the son of the rich American merchant. He was thus 
learning and teaching at the same time, and he ac¬ 
quired by his daily intercourse with his pupil a prac- 
tical knowledge of the Engli.sh language. While at 
Gottingen he carried off, in 1812, a prize for an Essay 
on • The Athenian Law of Inheritance,’ which attracted 
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more than usual attention, and may, in fact, be lof*ked 
upon as one of the first attempts at Comparative 
Jurisprudence. In 1813 he writes from Gottingen;— 

‘Poor and lonely did I arrive in this place. Heyne 
received me, guided me, boro with me. encouraged 
me, showed me in himself the example of a high and 
noble energj’ and indefatigable activity in a calling 
which was not that to which his merit entitled him ; 
he might have superintended and administered and 
maintained an entire king<lom.’ 

The following passage from the same letter deserves 
to bo quoted as coming from the pen of a young man 
of twenty-two:— 

‘Learning annihilates itself, and the most perfect 
is the first submerged; for the next age scales witli 
ease the height which cost the preceding the full 
vigour of life.’ 

After leaving the University Bunsen travelled in 
Germany with young Astor. and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Frederic Scblegel at Vienna, of Jacobi, Schell- 
ing, and Thiersch at Munich. He vva.s all that time 
continuing his own philological studies, and we see 
him at Munich attending lectures on Criminal Law, 
and making his first beginning in the study of Persian. 
When on the point of starting for Paris with his 
American pupil, the news of the gloriotis battle of 
Loipsic (October, 1813) disturbed their plans, and ho 
resolved to settle again at Gottingen till peace should 
have been concluded. Here, while superintending 
the studies of Mr. Astor, he plunged into reading of 
the most varied character. He writes (p. 5 ^)=— 

‘ I remain firm and strive after my earliest purpose 
in life, more felt, perhaps, than already discerned,— 
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viz. to brincr over into my ovm knowled^i'o and into 

C* V 

iny own Fatherland the language and the spirit of 
the solonm and distant East. I would for the accoin- 
plishincnt of this object even quit Ilurope, in order 
to draw out of the ancient well that which I find not 
clsowluTO.’ 

Tliis is the first indication of an important element 
in Ihinsen s early life, his longing for the East, and 
his all but prophetic aiiticijiation of the great results 
which a study of the ancient language of India would 
one day yield, and the light it would shed on the 
darkest pages in the ancient history of Greece, Italy, 
and Germany. The study of the Athenian law of 
inheritance seems first to have drawn his attention to 
the ancient codes of Indian law, and ho was deeply 
impressed by the discovery that the peculiar system 
of inheritance which in Greece existed only in the 
petrified form of a primitive custom, sanctioned by 
law, disclo.sed in the laws of Manu its original pur- 
jiort and natural meaning. This one spark excited 
in Bunsen’s mind tliat constAut yearning after a 
knowledge of Eastern and more particularly of Indian 
literature, which very nearly drove him to India in 
the same adventurous spirit as Anquctil Duperron 
and Czoma de Kerbs. Wo arc now familiar with the 
great results that havo been obtained by a study of 
the ancient languages and religion of the East, but 
in I Si 3 neither Bopp nor Grimm had begun to pub¬ 
lish, and Irederic Schlogcl was the only one who in 
his little pamphlet, ‘ On the Language and the 
Wisdom of the Indians’ (i8o8), had ventured to 
assert a real intellectual relationship Itetween Europe 
and India. One of Bunsen's earliest friends, Wolrad 
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Schumacher, related that even at school Bunsen's 
mind was turned towards India. ‘ Sometimes ho 
would let fall a word about India, which was unac¬ 
countable to me, as at that time I connected only 
a geographical conception with that name’ (p. 17). 

While thus engaged in his studies at Gottingen, and 
working in company with such friend.s as Brandis 
the historian of Greek philosophy, Lachmann the 
editor of the New Testament, Liicke the theologian. 
Ernst Schulze the poet, and others, Bunsen felt the 
intluenco of the great events that brought about the 
regeneration of Germany, nor was he the man to stand 
aloof, absorbed in literary work, while others were 
busy doing mischief difficult to remedy. The Princes 
of Germany and their friends, though grateful to the 
people for having at last shaken oft’ with fearful sacri¬ 
fices the foreign yoke of Napoleon, were most anxious 
to maintain for their own benefit that convenient 
system of police government which for so long had 
kept the whole of Germany under French control. 
‘ It is but too certain,’ Bunsen writes, ‘ that either for 
want of goodwill or of intelligence our Sovereigns will 
not grant us freedom such as wo deserve. . . . And I 
fear that, as before, the much-enduring German will 
become an object of contempt to all nations who know 
how to value national spirit.' His first political 
essays belong to that period. Up to August, 1814. 
Bunsen continued to act a.s private tutor to Mr. Astor. 
though we see him at the same time, with his insati¬ 
able thirst after knowledge, attending courses of lec¬ 
tures on astronomy, mineralogy, and other subjects 
apparently so foreign to the main current of his mind. 
When Mr. Astor left him to return to America, Bunsen 
VOL. II. Y 
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went to Hollancl to .sr“c a sister to whom ho was 
iloeplv attnehed. ami who seems to have shared with 
him the same religious convictions which in youth, 
iiianhoud, and old age formed the foundation of Ihin- 
si'ii's life. Some of Hunsou's detractors have accused 
him of professing Christian piety in circles where 
such professions were sure to be well received. Lot 
them read now the annals of his earl}’ life, and they 
will find to their shame how’ boldly the same Bunsen 
juofessed his religious convictions among the students 
and professors of Gottingen, who either scofled at 
(.'hrLstianity or only tolerated it as a kind of harm¬ 
less superstition. \Vc shall only quote one in¬ 
stance :— 

‘ Bunsen, when a young student at Gottingen, once 
suddenly quitted a lecture in indignation nt the tin¬ 
worthy maimer in Avhich the most sacred subjects 
were treateil by one of the professors. The professor 
]>aused at the interruption, ami ha'/jirded the remark 
that “ some one belonging to the Old Testament had 
j'ossibly slipped in unrecognised." That called forth 
a burst of laughter from the entire audience, all being 
as well aware as the lecturer himself Avho it was that 
liad mortified him.’ 

During his stay in Holland Bunsen not only 
studied the language and literature of that country, 
but his mind Avas also much occupied in observing 
the national and religious character of this small 
but interesting branch of the Teutonic race. He 
writes • 

‘ In all things the German, or, if 3’ou will, the 
Teutonic, character is worked out into form in a man¬ 
ner more decidedly national than anyAvhere else.. .. 
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This journey has yet more confirmed my decision 
to become acquainted with the entire Germanic race, 
and then to proceed with the development of my 
governing ideas—(i.e. the study of Eastern language's 
in elucidation of ^^■estern thought). For this purpose 
I am about to travel with Brandis to Copenhagen to 
learn Danish, and. above all, Icelandic/ 

Ami so he did. The young student, as yet without 
any pro.spects in life, threw up his position at Gottin¬ 
gen. declined to waste his energies as a schoolmaster, 
and started, we hardly know liow, on his journey to 
Denmark. There, in company with Brandis, he lived 
and worked hard at Danish, and then attacked the 
study of the ancient Icelandic language and literature 
with a fervour and with a purpose that shrank from 
no dilKcuity. He writes (p. 79):— 

‘ The object of my research requires the acqui.sition 
of the whole treasures of language, in order to com¬ 
plete my favourite linguistic theories, and to inquire 
into the poetry and religious conceptions of Gcnnan- 
Scandiuavian heathenism, and their historical con¬ 
nexion with the East.’ 

hen his work in Denmark was finished, and 
when he had collected materials, some of which, as 
his copy taken of the ‘ Vdluspa,’ a poem of the Edda, 
were not published till forty j’cars later, he started 
with Brandis for Berlin. ‘Prussia,’ he writes on the 
10th of October, 1815, ‘ is the true Germany.’ Thither 
ho felt drawn, as well as Brandis, and thither he 
invited his friends, though, it must be confessed, with¬ 
out suggesting to them any settled plan of how to 
earn their daily bread. He writes as if he had been 
even then at the bead of afiairs in Berlin, though he 

y a 
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was only the friend of a friend of Niebuhr's, Niebuhr 
himself being by no means all powerful in Prussia, 
even in 1H15. This hopefulness was a trait in 
Bunsen's character that remained through life. A 
plan was no sooner suggested to him and approved 
by him than he took it for granted that all obstacles 
must vanish; and many a time did all obstacles vanish 
before the joyous contidonce of that magician, a fact 
that should be remembered by those who used to 
blame him as sanguine and visionary. One of bis 
friends, Biicke, writes to Ernst Schulze, the poet, whom 
Bunsen had invited to Denmark, and afterwards to 
Berlin:— 

‘ In the enclosed richly-hllcd letter you will recog¬ 
nise Bimson’s power and splendour of mind, and you 
will also not fail to perceive his thoughtlessness in 
making projcct.s. Ho and Brandis are a pair of most 
amiable speculators, full of affection; but ono must 
meet them with tho ne quid nimis,* 

However, Bunson in his flight wa,s not to bo scared 
by any warning or checked by calculating the chances 
of success or failure. With Brandis he went to Berlin, 
spent tho glorious winter from 1815 to 1816 in tho 
society of men like Niebuhr and Schlciermachor, and 
bccamo inoro and more determined in his own plan 
of life, which was to study Oriental languages in 
Paris, London, or Calcutta, and then to settle at 
Berlin os IVofessor of Universal History. A full 
statement of his literary labours, both for the past 
and for the‘futuro, was drawn up by him, to bo sub¬ 
mitted to Niebuhr, and it will bo read even now 
with interest by those who knew Bunsen when ho 
tried to take up forty years later tho threads that 
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had slipped from his band at the age of four-and- 
twenty. 

Instead of being sent to study at Paris and London 
by the Prussian Government, as he seems to have 
wished, he was suddenly called to Paris by his old 
pupil, Mr. Astor, who, after two j'ears’ absence, had 
returned to Europe, and was anxious to renew his 
relations with Bunsen. Bunsen’s object in accepting 
Astor's invitation to Paris was to study Persian, and 
great was his disappointment when, on arriving 
there, Mr. Astor wished him at once to start for Italy. 
Thi.s was too much for Bunsen, to be turned back 
just as he was going to quench his thirst for Oriental 
literature in the lectures of Sylvestre de Sacy. A 
compromise was effected. Bunsen remained for three 
months in Paris, and promised then to join his friend 
and pupil in Italy. How he worked at Persian and 
Arabic during the interval must bo read in his own 
letters;— 

‘ I write from six in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, only in the course of that time having a 
walk in the garden of the Luxembourg, where I also 
often study; from four to six I dine and walk; from 
six to seven sleep; from seven to eleven work again. 
I have overtaken in study some of the French students 
who had begun a year ago. God be thanked for this 
help] Before I go to bed I read a chapter in the 
New Testament, in the morning on rising one in 
the Old Testament; yesterday I began the Psalms from 
the hrst.’ 

As soon as he felt that he could continue his study 
of Persian without the aid of a master, be loft Paris. 
Though immersed in work, he had made several 
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acqijainfanccs. among otliors that of Alojcander von 
Humboldt, ‘who intvnds in a few yoai-s to visit Asia, 
wliere I may hope to meet him. Ho has been 
beyoml meastu’O kind to mo. and from him I shall 
receive the licst recommendations for Italy and 
Hmrlnnd, as well as from his brother, now Prussian 
Minister in London. Lastly, tho winter in Romo 
may ln'ceino to me. by tho presence of Niebuhr, more 
instructive and fruitful than in any other place, 
'riuis has Goil orilained all things for me for the best, 
according to Uis will, not mine, and far better than I 
deserve.’ 

Tlieso were tho feelings with which the young 
scholar, then twenty-four years of ago. started for 
Italy, as yet without any position, without having 
publishol a single work, without knowing, as we 
may suppose, where to rest his head. And yet ho 
was full, not only of hope, but of gratitude, and 
ho little dreamt that before seven years had passed 
he woiild be in Niebuhr's place, and before twenty- 
five years had passed in tho placo of William von 
Humboldt, tho Prussian Ambassador at tho Court of 
St. James. 

Tho immediato future, in fact, had somo sovero 
disappointments in store for him. When ho atrived 
at Florence to meet Mr. Astor, the young American 
had received peremptory orders to return to New 
York, and ns Bunsen declined to follow him, ho found 
himself really stranded at Florence, and all his plans 
thoroughly upset. Yet, though at that very time full 
of care and anxiety about his nearest relations, who 
looked to him for support when ho could hardly 
support himself, his God-trusting spirit did not break 
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down. He remained at Florence, continuing his Per¬ 
sian studies, and making a living by I'rivate tuition. 
A Mr. Cathcart seems to have been his favourite pupil, 
and through him new pro'pects of eventually pro¬ 
ceeding to India seemed to open. Eut, at the .same 
time, Bunsen began to feel that the circumstances of 
bis life became critical. ‘ I feel,’ he saj’s, ‘ that I am 
on the point of securing or losing the fruit of my 
labours for life.’ Rome and Niebuhr seemed the only 
haven in sight, and thither Bunsen now began to steer 
his frail bark. He arrived in Romo on tho 14th of 
November, 1816. Niebuhr, who was Prussian Minis¬ 
ter, received him with great kindness, and entered 
heartily into the literary plans of his young friend. 
Brandis, Niebuhr’s secretary, renewed in common with 
his old friend his study of Greek philosophy. A native 
teacher of Arabic was engaged to help Bunsen in hi.s 
Oriental studies. The necessary supplies seem to bavo 
come partly from Mr. Astor, partly from private 
lessons for which Bunsen had to make time in tho 
midst of his varied occupations. Plato, Firdusi, tho 
Koran, Dante, Isaiah, tho Edda are mentioned by 
himself as his daily study. 

From an English point of view that young man 
at Rome, without a status, without a settled prospect 
in life, would have seemed an amiable dreamer, 
destined to wako suddenly, and not very pleasantly, 
to tho stem realities of life. If anything seemed 
unlikely, it was that an English gentleman, a man 
of good birth and of independent fortune, should 
give bis daughter to this poor young German at 
Rome. Yet this was tho very thing which a kin<l 
Providence, that Providence in which Bunsen trusted 
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ainiil nil his troubles and difficulties, brought to pa^s. 
Bunsen became acquainted with Mr. Waddington, 
and was allowed to read German with his daughters. 
In the most honourable manner he broke off his 
visits when ho became aware of his feelings for Miss 
addington. Ho writes to his sister;-- 
• Having, at first, believed myself quite safe (the 
more so as I cannot think of marrying without im¬ 
pairing iny whole scheme of mental development— 
and. least of all, could I think of pretending to a girl 
of fortune). I thought there was no danger.’ 

A little later he writes to Mrs. Waddington to ex¬ 
plain to her the reason for his discontinuing his visits. 
But the mother—and, to judge from her letters, a 
high-minded mother she must have been—accepted 
Bunsen on trust; he was allowed to return to the 
house, and on the 1st of July, 1817, the youngGcrman 
student, then twenty-five years of age, was married at 
Rome to Aliss M addington. What a truly important 
event this was for Bunsen, even those who had not 
the privilege of knowing the partner of his life may 
learn from the work before us. Though little is said 
in these memoirs of his wife, the mother of his children, 
the partner of his joys and sorrows, it is easy to see 
how Bunsen's whole mode of life became possible only 
by the unceasing devotion of on ardent soul and 
a clear head consecrated to one object—to love and 
to cherish, for better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, till death us do part—ay, 
and even after death 1 With such a wife the soul of 
Bunsen could soar on its wings, the small cares of life 
were removed, an independence was secured, and, 
though the Indian plans had to be surrendered, the 



liighest ambition of Bunsen’s life, a professorship in a 
German University, seemed now easy of attainment. 
We should have liked a few more pages describing 
the joyous life of the young couple in the heyday of 
their life; we could have wished that he had not de¬ 
clined the w'ish of his mother-in-law, to have his 
bust made by Thorwaldsen, at a time when he must 
have been a model of manly beaut}*. Fut if we 
know less than we could wish of what Bunsen 
then w’as in the e3’es of the world, we are allowed 
an insight into that heavenly life which underlay 
all the outward happiness of that time, an<l whicli 
shows him to us as but one eye could then have seen 
him. A few weeks after his inan*iage he writes in his 
journal:— 

‘Kternal, omnipresent God I enlighten mo with 
Thy Holy Spirit, and fill mo with Thy heavenly 
light! What in childhood I felt and ^’earned after, 
what throughout the years of youth grew clearer 
and clearer before my soul,—I will now venture to 
hold fast, to examine, to represent the revelation of 
Thee in man's energies and eflTorts ; Thy firm path 
through the stream of ages I long to trace and 
recognise, as far as may be permitted to me even in 
this body of earth. The song of praise to Thee from 
the whole of humanity, in times far and near,—tho 
pains and lamentations of men, and their consola¬ 
tions in Thee,—I wish to take in, clear and un¬ 
hindered. Do Thou send me Thy Spirit of Truth, 
that I may behold things earthly as they are, with¬ 
out veil and without mask, without human trappings 
and empty adornment, and that in the silent peace 
of truth I may feel and recognise Thee. Let ino not 
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falter, nor slide away from the great end of knowing 
Thee. liOt not the joys, or honours, or vanities of 
the world enfoohle an<l darken iny spirit; lot me 
ever feel that I can only perceive and know Thee in 
so far as mine is a living soul, and lives, and moves, 
and has its being in Thee.’ 

Here wo sec Bunsen as the world did not see him, 
and wo may observe how then, as ever, his literary 
work wa.s to him hallowed by tho objects for which 
it was intended. ‘The firm path of God through tho 
stream of ages ' is but another title for one of his last 
works, ‘God in History.’ planned with such youthftd 
ardour, and tinished under the lengthening shadow of 
death. 

Tho happiness of Bunsen's life at Romo maj’ easily 
bo imagined. Thotigh anxious to begin his work 
at a German Univor.sity. he stipulated for three more 
years of freedom and preparation. Who could have 
made the sacrifice of tho bright spring of life, of tho 
unclouded days of happiness at Romo with wife and 
children, and with such friends os Niebuhr and 
Brandis'? Yet this stAy at Romo was fraught with 
fatal consequences. It led tho straight current of 
Bunsen's life, which lay so clear before him, into a 
new bod, at first very tempting, for a time smooth 
and sunny, but aljvs! ending in waste of energy for 
which no outward splondovjr could atono. Tho first 
false step seemed very natural and harmless. When 
Brandis went to Germany to begin his professorial 
work, Bunsen took his place os Niebuhr’s secretary 
at Romo. He was determined, then, that nothing 
should induce him to remain in tho diplomatic career 
(p. 130), but tho current of that mill-stream was too 
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strong even for Bunsen. How he reniainoJ as Secre¬ 
tary of Legation, iSi8 ; how the King of Prussia. 
Frederick William HI, came to visit Home, and took 
a fancy to the young diplomatist, who could speak 
to him with a modesty and frankness little known 
at Courts; how, when Niebuhr exchanged his em¬ 
bassy for a professorial chair at Bonn, Bunsen I'e- 
mained as Chargt^ d’AHuires ; how he went to Berlin. 
1827—8, and gained the hearts of tlie old King and 
of everybody else; how lie returni'd to Romo and 
was fascinated by the yoting Crown Prince ol Prussia, 
afterwards Frederick William IV, whom he had to 
conduct through the antiquities and the modern life 
of the world city; how he became Prussian Minister, 
the friend of popes and cardinals, the centre ol the 
best and most brilliant society; how, when the diili- 
culties began between Prussia and the Pupal Govern¬ 
ment, chiefly with regard to mixed marriages, Bunsen 
tried to mediate, and was at last disowned by both 
parties in 1838—all thi.s may now be read in the 
open memoirs of his life. His letters during these 
twenty years are numerous and full, particularly 
those addressed to his sister, to whom ho was deeply 
attached. They are the most touching and elevating 
record of a life spent in important oflicial business, 
in interesting social intercoui'se, in literary and anti¬ 
quarian researches, in the enjoyment of art and 
nature, and in the blessedness of a prosperous family 
life, and throughout in an unbroken communion with 
God. There is hardly a letter without an expre.ssion 
of that religion in common life, that constant con¬ 
sciousness of a Divine Presence, which made his life 
a life in God. To many readers this free outpouring 
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of a God-loving soul will seem to approach too near 
to that ahu.so of religious phraseology which is a sign 
ol superficial rather than of deep-rooted piety. But, 
tliough through life a sworn enemy of every kind of 
c.iTit. Bunsen never would surrender the privilege of 
speaking the language of a Christian, because that 
language had been profaned by the thoughtless repe¬ 
tition of shallow pietists. 

Bunsen has frequently been accused of pietism, 
particularly in Germany, by men who could not dis¬ 
tinguish between pietism and piety, just as in Eng¬ 
land ho was attacked as a freethinker by men who 
never knew the freedom of the children of God. 
‘Christianity is ours, not theirs,’ he would frequently 
say of those who made religion a mere profession, 
ami imagined they know Christ because they held a 
crozier and wore a mitre. Wo can now watch tlio 
deep emotions and firm convictions of that true¬ 
hearted man, in letters of undoubted sincerity, ad- 
•Ircssed to his sister and his friends, and wo can only 
wonder with what feelings they havo been perused 
by those who in England questioned his Christianity 
or who in Germany suspected his honesty. 

From the time of his first meeting with tho King 
of Prussia at Homo, and still moro, after his stay at 
Berlin in 1827, Bunsen's chief interest with regard 
to Prussia centred in ecclesiastical matters. Tho 
King, after effecting tho union of the Lutheran and 
Calvinistic branches of tho Protestant Church, was 
deeply interested in drawing up a now Liturgy for 
his own national, or, as it was called, Evangelical 
Church. Tho introduction of his liturgy, or Agenda, 
particularly os it was carried out, like everything else 
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in Prussia, by Royal decree, met -vrith considerable 
resistance. Bunsen, who had been led independently 
to the study of ancient liturgies, and who had de¬ 
voted mxich of his time at Rome to the collection of 
ancient hymns and hymn tunes, could speak to the 
King on these favourite topics from the fulness of his 
heart. The King listened to hini, even when Bunsen 
ventured to express his dissent from some of the 
Royal proposals, and when he, the young attach^, 
deprecated any authoritative interference with the 
freedom of the Church. In Prussia the whole move¬ 
ment was unpopular, and Bunsen, though he worked 
hard to render it less so, was held responsible for 
much which he himself had disapproved. Of all 
these turbulent transactions there remains but one 
bright and precious relic, Bunsen's ‘ Hymn and 
Prayer-book.’ 

The Prussian Legation on the Capitol was during 
Bunsen’s day not only the meeting-place of all ilis- 
tinguished Germans, but, in the absence of an English 
Embassy, it also became the recognised centre of tho 
most interesting portion of English society at Romo. 
Among tho Germans, whoso presence told on Bunsen’s 
life, cither by a continued friendship or by common 
interests and pursuits, we meet tho names of Ludwig, 
King of Bavaria, Baron von Stein, the great Prussian 
statesman, Radowitz, tho less fortunate predecessor 
of Bismarck, Sebnorr, Ovcrbcck, and Mendelssohn. 
Among Englishmen, whose friendship with Bunsen 
dates from tho Capitol, we find Thirlwall, Philip 
Pusey, Arnold, and Julius Haro. Tho names ot 
Thorwaldsen, too, of licopardi. Lord Hastings, Cham- 
pollion, Sir Walter Scott, Chateaubriand occur again 
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and again in the memoirs of that Roman life which 
teems witli interesting events and anecdotes. The 
only literary jirodnction of that eventful period are 
Lnusens part in I’latners ‘ Descrijttion of Rome.’ and 
the ‘Hymn and Prayer-book.’ But much material 
for hitvr publicAtious had bcron amassed in the moan- 
time. The study of tlie Old Testament had been 
prosecuted at all times, and in 1824 the first be¬ 
ginning was inaile by Bunsen in the study of hiero- 
glyi)hics. aftenvnrds continued with Champollion. and 
later with Lopsius. The Archa-ological Institute and 
the German HospiUl. both on the Capitol, wore the 
two permanent bequests that Bunsen left behind 
wlien he shook ofi* the dust of his feet, and left 

Rome on the 29th of April, i8j8. in seaich of a 
ncNV Capitol. 

At Berlin. Bunsen was then in disgrace, lie had 
not actually been dismissed tho service, but he was 
prohibited from going to Berlin to justify himself, 
and he was ordered to jnocced to England on leave 
ol absence. To En^^daiui, therefore, Bunsen now di¬ 
rected his stops with his wife and children, and there, 
at least, he was certain of a warm welcome, both 
from his wife’s relations and from his own very 
numerous friends. When we read through the letters 
of that period, we hardly miss tho name of a sin«do 
man illusbious at that time in England. As if“to 
make up for the injustice done to him in Italy, and 
lor the mgi-atitude of hi.s country, people of all classes 
and of tho most opposite views vied in doing him 
honour. Rest ho certainly found none, while travel¬ 
ling about from one town to another, and staying at 
friends houses, attending meetings, making speeches, 
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Tvriting articles, and. as usual, amassing new in¬ 
formation wherever be could find it. Ho worked at 
Plgyptian wdth Lepsius ; at Welsh while staying with 
Lady Hall; at Ethnology with Dr. Prichard. He 
had to draw up two State papers—one on the Papal 
aggression, the other on the law of divorce. He 
plunged, of course, at once into all the ecclesiastical 
and theological questions that were then agiUting 
people’s minds in England, and devoted his few really 
<juiet hours to the preparation of his own ‘Life of 
Christ.’ With Lord Ashley he attended Bible meet¬ 
ings, with iirs. Fry he explored the prisons, wdth 
Philip Puscy he attended agiicultural assemblies, ainl 
ho spent night after night as an admiring listener in 
the House of Commons. He was presented to the 
Queen and the Duke of Wellington, was made a 
D.C.L. at Oxford, discussed the future with J. H. 
Newman, the past with Buckland, Sedgwick, and 
Whcwell. Lord Palmerston and Lord John Uussell 
invited him to political conferences; Maurice and 
Keble listened to his fervent addresses; Dr. Arnold 
consulted the friend of Niebuhr on his own ‘History 
of Home,’ and tried to convert him to more liberal 
opinions with regard to Church reform. Dr. Holland, 
Mrs. Austin, Kuskin, Carlyle. Macaulay, Gaisford, 
Dr. Hawkins, and many more, all gieetcd him, all 
tried to do him honour, and many of them became 
attached to him for life. The architectural monu- 
menU of England, its castles, parks, and ruins, 
passed quickly through his field of vision during 
that short stay. But ho soon calls out: ‘I care not 
now for all the ruins of England; it is her lile that 

I like.’ 
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Most touchin" is his admiiation, his real love of 
Gladstone. Thirty years have since passed, and the 
world at largo has found out by this time what Eng¬ 
land possesses in him. Biit it was not so in 1338, 
anil few men at that early time could have road 
Olndstunc's heart and mind so truly as Bunsen. 
Here are a few of his remarks :— 

‘Last night, when I came homo from tho Duke, 
Glailstono's hook was on my table, the second edition 
Imving come out at seven o’clock. It is the book of 
tho time, a groat event—the first book since Burke 
that goes to tho bottom of tho vital question; far 
above his party and his time. I sat up till after 
midnight; and this morning I continued until I had 
road the whole, an<i almost every shoot bears my 
marginal glosses, destined for tho Prince, to whom I 
have sent tho book with all despatch. Gladstone is 
tho first man in England as to intellectual powei*s, 
and ho has heard higher tones than any one else in 
this island.’ 

And again (p. 49d):— 

‘ Gladstone is by far tho first living intellectual 
power on that side. Ho has left his schoolmasters 
far behind him, but wo must not wonder if ho still 
walks in their trammels; his genius will soon free 
itself entirely, and fly towards heaven with its own 
wings. ... I wonder Gladstono should not bavo tho 
feeling that ho is moving on an inciined plant, or 
sitting down among ruins, as if ho wore settled in a 
well-stored house.’ 

Of Newman, whom ho had met at Oxford, Bunsen 
says:— 

‘This morning I have had two hours at breakfast 
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with Newman. O! it is sad,—he and his friends are 
truly intellectual people, but they have lost their 
^'round, going exactly »«»/ way, but stopping short in 
the middle. It is too late. There has been an 
amicable change of ideas and a Christian under¬ 
standing. Yesterday he preached a beautiful sermon. 
A new period of life begins for me ; may God’s blessing 
be upon it!’ 

Oxford made a deep impression on Bunsen's mind. 
He writes :— 

‘I am luxuriating in the delights of Oxford. There 
has never been enough said of this Queen of all 
cities.’ 

But wbat as a German ho admired and envied 
most was, after all, the House of Commons:— 

‘I wish you could form an idea of what I felt. I 
saw for the first time man, the member of a true 
Germanic State, in his highest, his proper place, de¬ 
fending the highest interests of humanity with the 
wonderful power of speech-wrestling, but with the 
arm of the spirit, boldly grasping at or tenaciously 
holding fast ptjwcr, in the presence of his fellow- 
citmens, submitting to the public conscience the judg¬ 
ment of his cause and of his own uprightness. 1 saw 
before me the empire of the world governed, and the 
rest of the world controlled and judged, by this 
assembly. I had the feeling that, had 1 been born in 
England, I would rather be dead than not sit among 
and speak among them. I thought of my own 
country and was thankful that I could thank God 
for being a German and being myself. But I felt, 
also, that we arc all children on this field in com¬ 
parison with the English ; how much they, with their 
VOL. II. 2 
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discipline of mind. body, and heart, can effect even 
with but moderate genius, and even with talent 
alone I I <lrank in every word from the lips of the 
speakei-s, even those I di-^liked.’ 

More than a year was tlnis spent in England in the 
very fulness of life. ‘ My stay in England in 1838-39,’ 
lie writes at a later time, the 22nd of Septemlier, 
1841.* was the poetry of my existence as a man; this 
is the prose of it. Tliere was a dew upon those 
lifteen months, which the sun has drietl up. and 
wliich nothing can restore.’ Yet even then I’.unsen 
could not have been free from anxieties for the future, 
lie had a large family growing up. and ho tvas now 
again, at the ago of forty-seven, without any definite 
prospects in life. In spite, however, of tho intrigues 
of his onemies, tho jiersonal feelings of the King ami 
tlie Crown Trince prevailed at last, and he was 
appointed in July, 1839. as rrussian Minister in 
Switzerland, his secret and confidential instructions 
K'ingModo nothing.’ Tliese instructions were care- 
lully ohservod hy Bunsen, ns far ns politics were 
concerned, lie passed two years of rest at tho 
Hubei, near Berne, with his family, devoted to his 
liooks, receiving visits from his friends, and watching 
from a distance tho coming events in Prussia. 

In 1840 tho old King died, and it was generally 
expected that Bunsen w’ould at once receive an in¬ 
fluential position at Berlin. Not till April, 1841, 
however, w’as ho summoned to the Court, although, to 
judge from the correspondence between him and the 
new King, Frederick William IV, few men could have 
enjoyed a larger share of royal confidence and love 
than Bunsen. The king was hungering and thirsting 
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after Bunsen, yet Bunsen T\-as not invited to Berlin. 
The fact is that the young king had many friends, 
and those friends were not the friends of Bunsen. 
They were satisfied with his honorary exile in Switzer¬ 
land, and thought him best employed at a distance in 
doing nothing. The king, too, who knew Bunsen's 
character from former years, must have known that 
Berlin w’as not large enough for him, and he therefore 
left him in his Swiss retirement till an employment 
worthy of him could be found. Tliis was to go on 
a special mission to England with a view of estab¬ 
lishing, in common with the Church of England, 
a Protestant Bishopric at Jerusalem. In Jerusalem 
the king hoped that the two principal Protestant 
Chui’chcs of Europe wouhl, across the grave of the 
Redeemer, reach to each other the right hand of 
fellowship. Bunsen entered into this plan with all 
the energy of his mind and heart. It was a work 
thoroughly congenial to himself, and if it required 
diplomatic skill, certainly no one could have achieved 
it more expeditiously and successfully than Bunsen. 
He was then a persona grata wdth Bishops and Arch¬ 
bishops, and Lord Ashley—not yet Lord ShafU-sbury 
—gave him all the support his party could command. 
English influence was then so powerful at Constanti¬ 
nople that all difficultie.s due to Turkish bigotry were 
quickly removed. At the end of June, 1841, ho 
arrived, in London ; on the 6th of August ho ^vrotc, 
‘All is settled;’ and on the 7th of November the new 
Bishop of Jerusalem w'as consecrated. Seldom was a 
more important and more complicated transaction 
settled in so sboi-t a time. Had tho discussions been 
prolonged, had time been given to tho leaders of the 

7 » « 
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Romanising party to recover from their surprise, the 
Bill th.at had to be passed through both Houses would 
cei'tamly Ijave been defeated. People have hardly 
yet understood the real bearing of that measure, nor 
appreciated the germ which it may still contain for 
the future of the Reformed Church, One man onl\* 
.seems to have seen clearly what a blow this first 
attempt at a union between the Protestant Churches 
of England and Germany was to his own plans, and 
to the plans of his friends ; and we know now, from 
Newman's ‘Apologia,’ that the Bishopric of Jerusalem 
drove him to tho Church of Rome. This may have 
been for the time a great loss to the Church of 
England; it marked, at all events, a gi'eat crisis in 
her history. 

In spite, however, of his great and unexpected 
success, there are traces of weariness in Bunsen's 
letters of that time, which show that ho was longing 
for more congenial work. ‘ Oh, how I hate and 
detest diplomatic lifol’ ho wrote to his wife; ‘and 
how littlo true intellectuality is there in tho high 
society hero as soon as you ceaso to speak of English 
national subjects and interests; and tho eternal 
hurricanes, whirling, urging, rushing, in this monster 
of a town I Even with you and tho childron lifo 
would become oppressive under the diplomatic burden. 
I can pray for our country life, but I cannot pray 
for a London life, although I dare not pray against 
it, if it vimt be.' 

Bunsen's observations of character amidst tho dis¬ 
tractions of his London season are very interesting 
and striking, particularly at this distance of time. 
Ho \Yrites:— 
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‘Mr. Gla«lstonc has been invited to become one of 
the trustees of the Jerusalem Fund. He is beset with 
scruples; his heart is with us, but his mind is en¬ 
tangled in a narrow sj’stem. He awaits salvation 
from another code, and by wholly different ways 
from myself. Yesterday morning I had a letter from 
him of twenty-four pages, to which I replied early 
this morning by eight. 

‘ The Bishop of London constantly rises in my esti¬ 
mation. He has replied admirably to Mr. Ciladstonc, 
closing with the words,“My dear Sir, my intention is 
not to limit and restrict the Church of Christ, but to 
enlarge it.’” 

A letter from Sir Robert Peel, too, must hero be 
quoted in full;— 

* WlMTEIIALt., 
Oetoher lo, 1S41. 

‘ My dear Mr. Bunsen,—My note merely conveyed 
a request that you would be good enough to meet Mr. 
Cornelius at dinner on Friday last. 

‘ I assure you that 1 have been amply repaid for 
any attention I may have shown to that distinguished 
artist, in the personal satisfaction I have had in the 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. He is one 
of a noble people distinguished in every art of war 
and peace. The union and patriotism of that people, 
spread over the centre of Europe, will contribute the 
surest guarantee for the peace of the world, and the 
most powerful check upon the spread of all pernicious 
doctrines injurious to the cause of religion and order, 
and that liberty which respects the rights of others. 

‘ My earnest hope is that every member of this 
illustrious race, while ho may cherish the particular 
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couiitrj of his birth as he does his homo, will extend 
his devotion bey ond its narrow limits, and exult in 
t)ie name of a German, and recognise tho claim of 
(iorinany to the love and affection and patriotic exer¬ 
tions of all her sons. 

‘ I liope I Judge tho feelings of every German bv 
those whicli were excited in iny own breast (in tlio 
lin-ast of a foreigner and a stranger) by a simple 
ballad, that seemed, however, to concentrato the will 
of a mighty people, and said emphatically, 

*'Tlicy ^hnll not liaro tho Rhino.’* 

' will not have it—an<l the Rhine will bo pro¬ 
tected by a song, if tho sentiments which that song 
embodies pervade, as I hope and trust they do, every 
German heart. 

‘Yon will begin to think that I am a good German 
myself—and so I am, if hearty wishc.s for tho union 
and welfare of tho German race can constitute one. 

‘ Bclievo me, most faithfully yours, 

‘ Robert Peel.’ 

When Bunsen wa.s on tho point of leaving London 
he received the unexpected and unsolicited appoint¬ 
ment of Prussian Envoy in England, an appointment 
which ho could not bring himsolf to decline, and 
which again postponed for twelve years his cherished 
plans of an otium cum ditjnilatc. What tho world 
at largo would have called tho most fortunate event 
in Bunsen’s life proved indeed a real misfortune. It 
deprived Bunsen of tho lost chance of fully realising 
the literary plans of his youth, and it deprived tho 
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■svorld of services that no one could have rendered so 
well in the cause of freedom of thought, of practical 
religion, and in teaching the weighty lessons of anti¬ 
quity to the youth of the future. It made him waste 
his precious hours in work that any Prussian baron 
could have done as well, if not better, and did not set 
him free until his bodily strength w'as undermine<l, 
and the joyful temper of his mind saddened by sad 
experiences. 

Nothing could have been more brilliant than the 
beginning of Bunsen’s diplomatic career in England. 
First came the visit of the King of Prussia, whom 
the Queen had invited to be godfather to the Prince 
of Wales. Soon after the Prince of Prussia came 
to England under the guidance of Bunsen. Then 
followed the return visit of the Queen at Stolzenfels, 
on the Rhine. All this, no doubt, took up much of 
Bunsen’s time, but it gave him also the pleasantest 
introduction to the highest society of England ; for, 
as Baroness Bunsen shrew<lly remarks, ‘ there is 
nothing like standing within the Bude-light of 
Royalty to make one conspicuous, and sharpen per¬ 
ceptions and recollections.’ (II. p. 8.) Bunsen com¬ 
plained, no doubt, now and then, about excessive 
official work, yet he seemed on the whole reconciled 
to his position, and up to the year 184^ we hear of no 
attempts to escape from diplomatic bondage. In a 

letter to Mrs. Fry ho says:— 

‘I can assure you I never passed a more quiet and 
truly satisfactory evening in London than the last, in 
the Queen’s house, in the midst of tho excitement of 
the season. I think this is a circumstance for which 
one ought to be thankful; and it has much reminded 
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me of hours th.at I liavo .spent at Berlin and Sans 
Souei witli the King and the Queen and the Princess 
William, and, I am thankful to add, with the Princes.s 
of Prussia, nmtlior of the future King. It is a striking 
a7id consoling and instructive proof that what is called 
the world, the groat w'orld is not neccs.sarily worldly 
in itself, hut only by tlint inward worldliness which, 
as rebellion against the spirit, creeps into the cottage 
as well ns into tho palace, and against which no out¬ 
ward form is any protection. Forma and rules may 
prevent tho outbreak of wrong, but cannot regonerato 
right, and may quench the spirit and poison inward 
truth. The Queen gives hours daily to the labour of 
e.xamining into tho claims of tho numberless petitions 
ndilresscd to her, among other duties to which her 
tiim- of privocy is devoted.’ 

'I he Queen's name and that of Prince Albert occur 
often in the.se memoirs, and a few of Bunsen’s remarks 
and observations may bo of intere.st, though they 
contain little that can now bo new to tho readers of 
tho ‘ Life of tho Princo Con.sort ’ and of tho ‘ Queen’s 
Jcmrnal.’ 

hirst, a graphic description, from tho hand of 
Baroness Bunsen, of tho Queen opening Parliament 
in 1H42:— 

‘ Last, tho procession of tho Queen's entry, and her¬ 
self, looking worthy and fit to bo tho converging point 
of so many rays of grandeur. It is self-evident that 
she is not tall, but were sbo over so tall she could not 
have more grace and dignity, a head better set, a 
throat more royally and classically arching; and ono 
advantage there is in her not being taller, that when 
she ca.sts a glance it is of necessity upwards and not 
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downwards, and thus the effect of the eyes is not 
thrown away—the beam and ettiuence not lost. The 
composure with which she filled the throne, while 
awaiting the Commons, was a tost of character—no 
fidget and no apathy. Then, her voice and enun¬ 
ciation could not be more perfect. In short, it could 
not be said that she did tvell, but she was the Queen— 
she was, and felt herself to be. the acknowledged chief 
among grand and national realities.’ (Vol. II. p. lo.) 

The next is ah account of the Queen at Windsor 
Castle on I'eceiving the Princess of Prussia, in 1846 :— 

‘The Queen looked well and raifomumte, with that 
expression that she always has Nvhen thoroughly 
pleased with all that occupies her mind, which you 
know I alwaj’s observe with delight, as fraught with 
that truth and reality which so essentially belong to 
her character, and so strongly distinguish her coun¬ 
tenance, in all its changes, from the jlred mask only 
too common in the Royal rank of society.’ (Vol. II. 
P- 115 ) 

After having spent some days at Windsor Castle, 
Bunsen writes in 1846 :— 

‘The Queen often spoke with me about education, 
and in particular of religious insti’uction. Her views 
are very serious, but at the same time liberal and 
comprehensive. She (as well os I’rince Albert) hates 
all formalism. The Queen reads a great deal, and 
bos done my book on ‘Tho Church of the luturo’ 
tho honour to road it so attentively, that tho other 
day, when at Cashiobury, seeing tho book on tho 
table, she looked out passages which she had approved 
in order to read them aloud to the Qucen-l)ow’agor.’ 
(Vol- II. p. xai.) 
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Anfl onco more:— 

Queen is a wife and a mother as happj’ as tho 
happiest in her dominions, and no one can be more 
oarehil ol her charges. She often speaks to me of tlio 
groat task l)efore her and the Prince in tho education 
of tlie Koyal children, ajid particularly of the Prince 
of \\ ales and the Princess Uoyal.’ 

Hefore the troubles of 1847 and 1848, Bunsen was 
enabled to spend part of his time in the country, 
away from the turmoil of London, and much of his 
literary work dates from that time. After his ‘ Clmrch 
of the Future,’ tho discovery of tho genuine cpisth-s 
of Ignatius by tho late Dr. Cureton led Bunsen back 
to the study of the earliest literature of the Christian 
('liurch. and the results of these researches were pub¬ 
lished in his ‘Ignatius.’ Lepsius’ stay in Kngland 
and his expedition to Kgypt induced Bunsen to put 
his {iwn materials in order and to give to tho w'orld 
his long-matured views on ‘The Place of Egypt in 
Universal History.’ The later volumes of this work 
led him into philological studios of a more general 
charnctor, and at tho meeting of the British Associ¬ 
ation at Oxford, in 1847, he read before tho brilliantly- 
attoiuled ethnological section his paper‘On tho results 
of the recent Egyptian researches in reference to 
Asiatic and African Ethnology, and tho Classification 
of Languages,’ published in tho ‘Transactions’ of tho 
Association, and separately under tho title, ‘Thi-eo 
Linguistic Dissertations, by Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. 
Charles Meyer, and Dr. Max Muller.’ ‘Those three 
days at Oxford,’ ho writes, ‘were a time of great 
distinction to mo, both in my public and private 
capacity. Everything important in literaturo and 
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art attracted not only his notice, but his warmest 
interest; and no one who wanted encouragement, 
advice, or help in literary or historical researches, 
knocked in vain at Bunsen’s door. His table at 
breakfast and dinner was filled by ambassadoi-s an.l 
professors, hy bishops and missionaries, by dukes and 
poor scholars, and his evening parties offered a kind 
of neutral ground, w'here people could meet who could 
have met nowhere else, and where English prejudices 
had no jurisdiction. That Bunsen, holding the posi¬ 
tion which he held in society, but still more being 
what lie was apart from his social position, should 
have made his presence felt in England, was not to 
be wondered at. lie would speak out whenever ho 
felt strongly, but ho was the last man to meddle or to 
intrigue. He had no time even if he had had taste 
for it. But there were men in England who could 
never forgive him for the Jerusalem Bishopric, and 
who I'csorted to the usual tactics for making a man 
unpopular. A cry was soon raised against his supposed 
inffuenco at Court, and doubts were thrown out as to 
hi.s orthodoxy. Every Liberal bishop that was ap¬ 
pointed was said to have been appointed through 
Bun,sen. Dr. Hampden was declared to have been 
his nomine©—the fact being that Bunsen did not oven 
know of him before he had been mad© a bishop. As 
his practical Christianity could not well bo questioned, 
he was accused of holding heretical opinions, because 
his chronology differed from that of Jewish Kabbi.s 
and Bishop Usher. It is extraordinary how little 
Bunsen himself cared about these attacks, though 
they caused acute suffering to his family. He was 
not surprised that he should be hated by tho.so whose 
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theological opinions ho considered unsound, and whoso 
ecclesiastical politics he had openly declared to be 
frauirht with danger to the most sacred interests of 
the Church. Be.sidos, he was the personal friend of 
such men as Arnold, Hare, Thirlwall, Maurice, Stanley, 
and Jowett. He had even a kind word to say for 
Fronde’s ‘Nemesis of Faith.’ He could sympathise, 
no doubt, with all that was good and honest, whether 
among the High Clmrch or Low' Church party, and 
many of his per-sonal friends belonged to the one as 
well as to the other; but ho could also thunder forth 
witli no uncertain sonml against everything that 
seemed to him hypocritical, pharasaical, unchristian. 
Thus ho w’vites (II. p. Hi):— 

‘I apprehend having given the ill-disposed a pretext 
for considering me a semi-l’elngian. a contemner of 
the Sacraments, or denier of the Son. a porverter of 
the doctrine of justilication, and therefore a crypto- 
t 'atholic thcosophist, heretic, and enthusiast, deserving 
of all condemnation. I have written it because I felt 
compelleil in conscience to do so.’ 

Again (II. p. 87):— 

‘ In my letter to Mr. Gladstone, I have maintained 
the lawfulness and the apostolic character of the 
German Protestant Church. You will find the stylo 
changed in this work, bolder and more free.’ 

Attacks, indeed, became frequent and more and 
more bitter, but Bunsen seldom took any notice of 
them. Ho writes:— 

‘Haro is full of w'rath at an attack made upon me in 
the “Christian Remembrancer”—in a very Jesuitical 
way insinuating that I ought not to have so much 
intlucnce allowed mo. Another article execrates the 
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Bishopric of Jerusalem as an abomination. This zeal 
savours more of hatred than of charity.’ 

But though Bunsen felt far too firmly grounded in 
his own Christian faith to be shaken by such attacks 
upon himself, he too could be roused to wrath and 
indignation when the poisoned arrows of theological 
Fijians were shot against his friends. When speaking 
of the attacks on Arnold, he writes:— 

‘ Truth is nothing in this generation except a means, 
in the best case, to something good ; but never, like 
virtue, considered as good, as the good—the object in 
itself. X dreams away in twilight. Y is sliding into 
Fuseyism. Z (the Evangelicals) go on thrashing the 
old straw. I wish it were otherwise ; but 1 love Eng¬ 
land, with all her faults. I write to you. now only to 
you, all I think. All the errors and blunders which 
make the Puseyites a stumbliug-'bluck to so many— 
the rock on which they split is no other than w’hat 
Rome split upon—self-righteousness, out of want of 
understanding justification by faith, and hovering 
about the unholy and blasphemous idea of atoning for 
our sins, because they feel not. understand not, indeed 
believe not, the Atonement, s.vid therefore enjoy not the 
glorious privileges of the children of God—the blessed 
duty of the sacritico of thanksgiving through Him who 
atoned for them. Therefore no sacrifice—therefore 
no Christian priesthood—no Church. By our fathers 
these ideas were fundamentally acknowledged; they 
were in abeyance in the worship of the Church, but 
not on the domestic altar and in the hymns of the 
spirit. With the Puseyites, as with the Romanists, 
these ideas are cut off at the roots. O when will the 
Word of God be brought up against themi What a 
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state this country is in 1 The land of liberty rushing 
into tlio worst slavery, the veriest thraldom!’ 

To many i)eople it might have seemed as if Bunsen 
during all this time was so much absorbed in English 
intc-iests. political, theological, and social, that ho 
had ceased to care for what was passing in his own 
country. His letters, howcver,tell a different tale. His 
volmninons correspondence with the King of Piussia, 
tliough nut yet published, will one day bear witness 
to Hunsen’s devotion to his country, and his enthu¬ 
siastic attachment to the house of Hohenzollern. From 
year to year he wa.s urging on the King and his ad¬ 
visors the wisdom of liberal concessions, and the abso¬ 
lute necessity of action. He was working at plans 
for constitutional reforms, he went to Berlin to rouse 
the King, to shame his Ministers, to insist in season 
and out of seasun on the duty of acting before it was 
too lute. His faith in the King is most touching. 
When he goes to Berlin in 1844, ho sees everywhere 
Imw unpopular the King is, how oven his best inten¬ 
tions are misunderstood and misrepresented. Yet ho 
goes on working and hoping, and ho sacrifices his 
own popularity rather than oppose openly the suicidal 
policy that might have ruined Prussia, if Prussia 
could have been ruined. Thus ho writes in August, 
184,5 

'To act as a statesman at tho holm, in tho Father- 
land. I consider not to bo in the least my calling; what 
I beliovo to bo my calling is to bo mounted high be¬ 
fore tho mast, to observe what land, what breakers, 
what signs of coming storm, there may be, and then 
to announce them totho wiso and practical steersman. 
It is the same to mo whether my own nation shall 
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know in my lifetime or after my death, how faithfully 
I have taken to heart its weal and woo, be it in 
Church or State, and borne it on ray heart as my 
nearest interest, as long as life lasted. I give »ip the 
point of making myself understood in the present 
generation. Here (in London) I consider myself to 
be upon the right spot. I seek to preserve peace and 
unity, and to remove dissatisfaction, wherever it is 
possible.' 

Nothing, however, was done. Year after year was 
thrown away, like a Sibylline leaf, and the penalty 
for the opportunities that had been lost became 
heavier and heavier. The King, particularly when 
he was under the influences of Bunsen’s good genius, 
was ready for any sacrifice. ‘ The couimution,’ he 
exclaimed, in 1845, ‘can only be met and overcome 
by freedom, absolute freedom.’ But when Bunsen 
wanted measures, not words, the King himself seemed 
powerless. Sun-ounded as be was by men of the 
most opposite characters and interests, and quite 
capable of gauging them all—for his intellect was of 
no common stamp—he could agree with all of them 
to a certain point, but could never bring himself to go 
the whole length with any one of them. Bunsen 
writes from Berlin:—‘ My stay will certainly not bo 
a long one ; the King’s heart is like that of a brother 
towards mo, but our ways diverge. The die is cast, 
and bo reads in my countenance that I deplore the 
throw. He too fulfils his fate, aud we with him.’ 

When, at last, in 1847, a Constitution was granted 
by the King, it was too late. Sir Robert Peel scomMr 
to have been hopeful, and in a letter of twenty-tw’O 
pages to Bunsen he expressed an opinion that the 
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Prussian Government might still be able to maintain 
the Constitution, if only sincere in desiring its duo 
developmont. and prepared in mind for that develop¬ 
ment. To the King however, and to the party at 
Court, the Constitution, if not actually hateful, was 
a mere plaything, ami the idea of surrendering one 
particle of his independence never entered the Kings 
mind. Besi<les, 1848 was at the door, and Bunsen 
Certainly saw the coming storm from a distance, 
though he could not succeed in opening the eyes of 
those who stood at the helm in Prussia. Shortly’ be¬ 
fore the hurricane broke loose, Bunsen had once more 
determined to throw up his official position, and retire 
to Bonn. But with 1848 all these hopes and plans 
were scattered to the winds. Bunsen s life became 
more restless than over, and his health was gradually 
giving way under the constant tension of his mind. 

‘ I feel,’ he write.s in 1848, to Archdeacon Hare, ‘ that 
I have entered into a now period of life. I have given 
up all private concerns, all studies and researches of 
my own, and live entirely’ for tho present political 
emergencies of luy’ country’, to stand or to fall by and 
with it.’ 

With his love for England ho deeply felt tho want 
of sympathy on the part of England for Prussia in 
her struggle to unite and regenerato tho whole of 
Germany’. ‘ It is quite entertaining,' ho writes with 
a touch of irony very unusual in his letters, ‘ to see 
tho stifT unbelief of tho English in tho future of Ger¬ 
many. Lord John is merely uninformed. Peel has 
somewhat staggered tho mind of tho excellent Prince 
by his unbelief; j’et he has a statesmanlike good-will 
towards the Germanic nations, and even for tho 
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German nation. Aberdeen is the ^oatost sinner. 
He believes in God and the Emperor Nicholas !‘ The 
Schleswig-Holstein question embittered his feelings 
still more, and in absence of all determined convictions 
at Berlin, the want of moral courage and political 
faith among those in whoso hands the destinies of 
Germany had been placed, roused him to wrath and 
fury, though he could never be driven to despair of 
the future of Prussia. For a time, indee<l, he seemed 
to hesitate between Frankfort, then tho .seat of the 
German Parliament, and Berlin ; and he would have 
accepted the Premiership at Frankfort if his friend 
Baron Stockmar had accepted the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. But very soon ho perceived that, however 
paralyzed for the moment, Prussia was the only pos¬ 
sible centre of life for a regeneration of German^’; 
that Prussia could not be merged in Germany, Init 
that Germany had to be resuscitated and reiuvigorated 
through Prussia. His patriotic nominalism, if we 
may so call his youthful dreams of a united Germany, 
had to yield to the force of that political realism 
which sacrifices names to things, poetry to prose, tho 
ideal to tho possible. What made his decision easier 
than it would otherwise have been to a heart so full 
of enthusiasm was his personal attachment to tho 
King and to tho Prince of Prussia. For a time, in¬ 
deed, though for a short time only, Bunsen, after his 
interview with tho King in January, 1849, believed 
that his hopes might still bo realised, and he seems 
actually to have had the King’s promi.se that ho would 
accept the Crown of a United Germany, without Aus¬ 
tria. But os soon as Bunsen had left Berlin new in¬ 
fluences began to work on tho King s brain, and when 
VOL. II. A a 
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liunson returned. f\iU of hope, ho was told by the King 
himself that he had never repented in such a degree 
of any step as tliat which Ihiuseii had advised him to 
take ; that the coui-se entered upon was a wrong 
to Auvtria : that ho would have nothing to do with 
such an al>oiniiiable line ot piditics, but would lease 
that to the Ministry at Frankfort. \\ henever the 
jiersonal qui'Stion should be addressed to him, then 
Wt'uhl ho reply as one of the 1 lohenzollern, and thus 
live un<i die as an honest man. Bunsen, though 
mourning over the disappointed hopes that had once 
centred in Frederick W illiain , and freely express¬ 
ing the divergence of opinion that separated him from 
lii.s Sovereign, remained throughout a fa’thful servant 
un.l a loyal friend. His buoyant spirit, coiilitleiit that 
nothing could ruin Brussia, was looking forward to 
the future, undismayed by the unbroken succession 
of blunders and failures of Prussian statesmen—nay, 
enjoying with a prophetic fervour, at the lime of the 
ileepest degradation of Prussia at Olmutz, the final 
and inevitable triumph of that cause which counted 
among its heroes and martyrs «uch names as Stein, 
(Jiieisenau, JJicbulir, Arndt, and, wo may now add, 
Bunsen. 

After the reaction of 1849 Bunsen’s political in- 
llueiice ceased altogether, and os ilmister in England 
he had almost always to carry out instructions of 
which ho disapproved. More and more ho longed 
for rest and freedom, for ‘ leisure for reflection on 
the Divine which subsists in things human, and for 
writing, if God enables mo to do so. I live as one 
lamed; the pinions that might have furthered my 
progi'css are bound,—yet not broken.’ Yet he would 
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not give up his place as long as his enemies at Kerlin 
did all they could to oust him. Ho would not be 
beaten by them, nor did he altogether despair ol’ 
better days. His opinion of the Prince of Prussia 
(the present King) had been raised very high since 
he had come to know him more intimately, and he 
expected much in the hour of need from his soldier¬ 
like decision and sense of honour. Tl>e negotiations 
about the Schleswig-Holstein question soon roused 
again all his German sympathies, and he exerted 
himself to the utmost to defend the just cause of the 
Sehleswig-Holsteincrs, which had been so shamefully 
misrepresented by unscrupulous partisans. The his¬ 
tory of these negotiations cannot yet be written, but 
it will some day surprise the student of histoiy when 
he finds out in what waj’ public opinion in Kngland 
was dosed and stupified on that simple question. He 
found himself isolated and opposed by nearly all his 
English friends. One statesman only, hxit the greatest 
of English statesmen, saw clearly where the right 
and where the wrong was. hut even he could only 
dure to he silent. On the 3i&t of July*, Bunsen 

writes :— 

‘ Palmerston bad yielded, when in a scrape, first to 
llussia, then to France ; the prize has been the pro¬ 
tocol, the victim, Germany. They shall never have 
my signature to such a piece of iniquity and folly.’ 

However, on the Sth of May, i3j2, Bunsen had to 
sign that very piece of iiiiquity. It was done, ma- 
chinclikc, at the King’s command ; yet, if Bunsen had 
followed his o\vn better judgment, ho would not have 
signed, but sent in his resignation. ‘ The fust cannon- 
shot in Europe,’ ho used to say, ‘ will tear this Prag- 

A a 2 
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matic Sanction to tatters;’ an<l so it was, hut alas! 
he did not live to see the Nemesis of that iniquity. 
One thing, however, is certain, that the humiliation 
inflicted on Prussia by that protocol was never for¬ 
gotten by one brave soldier, who, though not allowed 
at that time to draw bis royal sword, has ever since 
been working at the reform of Prussia's army, till 
on the fiehl of Sa<lowa the disgrace of the London 
protocol and the disgrace of Ohniitz Avere wiped out 
together, and German questions can no longer be set¬ 
tled by the Great Powers of Europe, ‘ with or without 
the consent of Prussia.' 

Ihni.sen remained in England two years longer, 
full of literary work, delighted by the success of 
1 rince Albert s Great Exhibition, entering heartily 
into all that interested and agitated English society, 
but nevertheless carrying in his breast a heavy heart. 
Prussia and Germany were not what ho wished them 
to be. At last the complications tliat led to the 
Crimean War held out to his mind a last prospect 
of rescuing Prussia from her Russian thraldom. If 
liussia could have been brought over to join Eng¬ 
land and Franco, the unity of Northern GemiarTy 
might have boon her reward, os the unity of Italy 
was the reward of Cavour's alliance with the Western 
Powers. Bunsen used all his influence to bring this 
about, but he used it in vain, and in April, 1854, ho 
succumbed and bis resignation was accepted. 

Now, at last, Bunsen was free. Ho writes to a son;_ 

‘ \ou know how I struggled, almost desperately, to 
retire from public employment in 1850. Now the 

cord is broken, and the bird is free. The Lord be 
praised 1 ’ 
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But sixty-two years of his life were gone. The foun¬ 
dations of literary work, which he had laid as a 3-oung 
man were difficult to recover, and if anything was 
to be finished it had to be finished in baste. Bunsen 
retired to Heidelberg, hoping there to realise the ideal 
of his life, and realising it. too, in a certain degree— 
i. c. as long as he was able to forget his sixty-two 
jears, his shaken health, and his blasted hopes. His 
new edition of ‘ Hippol^ tus,’ under the title of ‘ Chris¬ 
tianity and Mankind,' had been finished in seven 
volumes before he left England. At Heidelberg his 
principal work was the new translation of the Bible, 
and his ‘Life of Christ,’ an enormous undertaking, 
enough to fill a man's life, j’ct with Bunsen b^’ no 
means the onl^'work to which he devoted his remain¬ 
ing powers. Egj'ptian studies continued to interest 
him while superintending the English translation of 
his ‘ Egypt.’ His anger at the machinations of the 
Jesuits in Church and State would rouse him sud¬ 
denly to address the German nation in his ‘ Signs of 
the Times.’ And the pra^'er of his carl^' youth, ‘to 
be allowed to recognise and trace the firm path of Go<l 
through the stream of ages,' was fulfilled in his la.st 
work, ‘ God in Historj’.’ There were many blessings 
in hU life at Heidelberg, and no one could have ac¬ 
knowledged them more gratefully than Bunsen. ‘ Yet,’ 
he writes,— 

‘I miss John Bull, the sea. The Times in the morn¬ 
ing, and, besides, some dozens of fellow-creatures. The 
learned class has greatly sunk in Germany, more 
than I supposed; all behindhand. . . . Nothing 

appears of any importance ; the most wretched triiles 
are cried up.' 
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Though he* lm<l l>i<l ndioii to politics, yet he could 
not keep entirely aloof. The Prince of Prussia and 
the noMe Princess of Prussia consulted him frequently, 
ami even from Berlin baits were held out from time 
to time to catch the escaped eagle. Indeed, once 
again Ihinsen was enticed by the voice of the charmer, 
and a pressing invitation of the King brought him 
to Berlin to preside at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in September. i8',7. His hopes revLvctl once 
more, and his plans of a liberal policy in Church aiid 
State were once more i>rossed on the King—in vain, 
ns every one knew beforehand, except Bunsen alone, 
with his loving, trusting heart. However, Bunsen s 
liopes. too, were soon to be destroyed, and ho parted 
from the King, the broken idol of all his youthful 
dreams—not in anger, but in love, ‘ ns I wish and 
pray to depart from this earth, on the calm, still 
evening of a long, beautiful summer s day.' This was 
written on the ist of October, on the 3rd the King’s 
mind gave way, though his bodily siifTcring lasted 
longer than that of Bunsen. Little more is to bo said 
of tho last years of Bunsen’s life. The difficulty of 
breathing from which he sufl’ered bocamo often very 
distressing, and ho was obliged to seek relief by travel 
in Switzerland, or by spemling tho winter at Cannes. 
He recovered from time to time, so as to bo able to 
work bard at the ‘ Bible-work,’ and even to make 
short excursions to Paris or Berlin. In the last year 
of his life he executed the plan that had passed before 
his mind as the fairest dream of his youth—ho took a 
house at Bonn, and ho was not without hope that ho 
might still, like Niebuhr, lecture in tho University, 
and give to the young men the fruits of his studies 
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and the advice founded on the experience of his life. 
This, however, was not to Vje, and all who watcherl 
him with loving eyes knew hut too well that it could 
not be. The last chapter of his life is painful bevontl 
expression as a chronicle of his bodily sufferings, hut 
it is cheerful also heyond expression as the record of 
a triumph over death in hope, in faith—nav. one mi-dit 
almost say, in sight—such as has seldom been wit¬ 
nessed by human eyes, lie died on the 2«th of No¬ 
vember, i860, and was burie<l on the ist of December 
in the same churchyard at l?onn whore rests the body 
of his friend and teacher, Niehiihr. 

Ihoughts crowd in tiiick ujion us when we gaze at 
that monument, and feel again the prescuice of that 
spirit as we so often felt it in the houi-s of sweet 
counsel. When we think of the literary works in 
which, later in life ami almost in the presence ot 
death, he hurriedly* gathered up the results of his 
.studies and meditations, we feel, ns he felt himself 
when only twenty-two years of age, that ‘ learning 
annihilates it.self, and the most perfect is the hrst 
submerged, for the next age scales with case the 
height which cost the preceding the full vigour of 
life.’ It has been so, and always will be so. llunscn’s 
work, particularly in Egyptian pliilology and in the 
philosophy of language, was to a great extent the 
work of a pioneer, and it will ho easy for others to 
advance on the roads which ho has opened, and to 
approach nearer to the goal which ho has pointed out. 
Some of his works, however, will hold their place in 
the history of scholarsliip, and particularly of theo¬ 
logical scholarship. The question of the genuineness 
of the original epistles of Ignatius can hardly bo 
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t)pi’nc(l again after Puiisen s treatise, and his discovery 
that the hook on ' All tlie Heresies,’ ascribed to Origen, 
Could not he the work of that writer, and that most 
prohnhly it was tlie wi>rk of Hippolytus, will always 
iiiaik an epoch in tlio study of early Christian litera¬ 
ture. Kithrr of those works would have been enough 
to make the reputation of a (lerinau professor, or to 
found the fortune of an Knglish bishop. Let it be re¬ 
membered that they were the outcome of the leisure 
hours ot a hanl-worked Prussian diplomatist, who, 
during the London season, could get up at five in the 
morning, light his own fire, and thus secure four houns 
of undisturbed work before breakfa.st. 

Another reason why some of Bunsen s work.s will 
prove more mortal than others is their comprehensive 
character. Bunsen never worked for work’s sake, 
but always for some higher purpose. Special re¬ 
searches with him wore a means, a ladder to bo 
thrown away as soon as ho had reached his point. 
1 he thought of exhibiting his ladders never entered 
his mind. Occasionally, however, Bunsen would 
take a jump, and being bent on general results, ho 
w’ould sometimes neglect the objections that were 
urged against him. It has been easy, oven during 
his llfetimo, to point o\it w’cak points in bis argu¬ 
ments. and scholars who have spent the whole of 
their lives on one Greek classic have found no diffi¬ 
culty in showing to the world that they know more 
of that particular author than Bunsen. But even 
those who fully appreciate the real importance of 
Bunsen’s labours—labours that were more like a 
shower of rain fertilising largo acres than like the 
ai'tiliciol irrigation which supports ono greenhouso 
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plant—will be tlie first to mourn over the precious 
time that was lost to the world by Euusen’s ollicial 
avocations. If he could do what he did in his few 
hours of rest, what would he have achieved if he 
had carried out the original plan of his life! It is 
almost incredible that a man with his clear percep¬ 
tion of his calling in life so fully expressed in his 
earliest letters, should have allowed himself to be 
drawn away by tl»o siren voice of diplomatic life. 
His success, no <loubt, was great at first, and the 
kindness shown him by men like Niebuhr, the King, 
and the Crown Prince of Prussia was enouirh to turn 
a head that sat ou the strongest shciuJdei's- It should 
bo remembered, too, that in CJennany the diplomatic 
service has always had far gieater charms than iu 
Kngland. and that the higher members of that service 
enjoy often the same political 1 iuiluenco as members 
of the Cabinet. It we read of iha brilliant reception 
accorded to the young diplomatist during his first 
stay at Berlin, the fav*ours showered upon him hy 
the old King, the friendship otibred him hy the 
Crown Prince, his future King, the hopes of useful¬ 
ness in bis own heart, and the encourairement "iven 
him by all his friends, we shall be less surprised at 
his preferring, in the days of his youth, the brilliant 
career of a diplomatist to the obscure lot of a pro¬ 
fessor. And yet wbat would Punsen have given 
later in life if be bad remained true to his first love I 
Again and again his better self bursts forth in com¬ 
plaints about a wasted life, and again and again bo 
is carried along against bis will. During his first stay 
in England he writes (November i8, 1838):— 

‘I care no more about my esctemal iiosition than 
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nbont tlie mountain?^ in tlic moon: I know Gods will 

will be done, in spite of tluMn all. and to my jjreatest 

benefit. AVhat that is Ho alone knows. Only one 

tlun^ I think I sec clearly, ily wliole life is without 

sense and Instinjj use* if I s(juandcr it in affairs of 

the <lav. brilliant and important as they may bo/ 

'flic lomn^r be remained in that enchanted garden 

tho more <litlicult it became to Hiul a way out. even 

alter lie lia<l discovcroil by sad experience how little 

be was littod fur Court Ht'e or even for public life in 

Prussia. When ho first appeared at tlie Court of 

I'^erlin he carrieil everythin}; hy storm; but that very 

triumph was never for};iven him, and his enemies 

were Ixmt on ‘showing this young doctor his proper 

])lace.’ Bunsen had no idea how he was envied, for 

the lesson that success breeds envy is one that men 

of real modesty seldom learn until it is too late. And 

he was hated not onlv by chamberlains, but, as he 

• » 

discovered with deepest grief, oven by those W’hoin 
he consiilered hi.s truest friends, who had been work¬ 
ing in secret conclave to undermine his influence with 
Ids Koval friend and master. Whenever he returned 
to Bei lin, later in life, ho could not breathe freely in 
tho vitiated air of the Court, and tho wings of his 
soul hung down Intnod, if not broken. Bunsen was 
not a courtier. Away from Berlin, among tho ruins 
of Homo, an<l in the fresh air of English life, ho could 
speak to Kings and Princes as few men have spoken 
to them, and pour out his inmost convictions before 
those whom ho revered and loved. But at Berlin, 
though ho might have learnt to bow and to smile and 
to use Byzantine phraseology, his voice faltered and 
was drowned by noisy declaimcrs; tho diamond was 
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buried under a heap of beads, and his rays could not 
shine forth where there was no heavenly sunlight to 
call them out. King Frederick William IV. was no 
ordinary King: that one can see even from the 
scanty extracts from his letters given in ‘ Bunsen’s Me¬ 
moirs.’ Nor was his love of Bunsen a mere passing 
whim. He loved the man. and those who knew 
the refreshing and satisfying influence of Bunsen's 
society will easily understand what the King meant 
when he said. ‘I am hungry and thirsty for Bunsen.’ 
But what constitution can resist the daily doses of 
hyperbolical flattery that arc poured into the ears of 
Roj’alty, and how can we wonder that at last a 
modest expression of genuine respect does sound like 
rudeness to Royal cars, and to speak the truth be¬ 
comes synonymous with insolence’? In the trickeries 
and mimicries of Court life Bunsen was no adept, 
and nothing w’as easier than to outbid him in the 
price that is paid for Royal favours. 

But if much has thu.s been lost of a life far too 
precious to be squandered among Royal servants and 
messengers, this prophet anjong the Sauls has taught 
tho world some lessons which ho could not have 
taught in tho lecture-room of a German University. 
People who would scarcely have listened to the 
arguments of a German professor sat humbly at the 
feet of an ambassador and of a man of the world. 
That a professor should bo learned and that a bishop 
should be orthodox was a matter of course, but that 
an ambassador should hold forth on hieroglyphics 
and tho antiquity of man rather than on the 
chronique scandaUuse of Paris; that a Prussian 
statesman should spend his mornings on the Ignatian 
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Kpistlos ratlicr than in writing gossiping letters to 
la<lic3 in waiting at Korlin and Potsdam; that this 
h-arned man. ‘who ouglit to know,’ should profess 
the .simple faith of a child and the boldest freedom 
• ■f a pliilosopher, was enough to startle society, both 
high an«l low. How Bunsen inspired those who 
knew him witli confidence, how he was consulted, 
and how ho was loved may be seen from some of 
the letters addressed to him, though few only of 
such letters have been published in his ‘ Memoirs.’ 
'fhat his influence was great in England we know 
from the concurrent testimony both of his enemies 
and his friends, and the seeds that ho has sown in 
the minds and hearts of nm-n have homo fruit, and 
will still bear richer fruit, both in England and in 
(Jennany. Nor should it ho forgotten how excellent 
a use he made of his personal influence in helping 
young men who wanted advice and encouragement. 
Uis sympathy', his condescension, his faith when 
brought in contact with men of promise, were extra¬ 
ordinary: they were not shaken, though they have 
been abused more than once. In all who loved 
Bunsen his spirit will live on, imperceptibly, it may 
bo, to themselves, imperceptibly to the world, but 
not the less really. It is not the chief duty of 
friends to honour the departed by idle grief, but to re¬ 
member their designs, and to carry out their mandates. 
(Tac. Ann. II. 71.) 



CHARLES KINGSLEY’. 

(Translated from German.) 
( 1820 - 1876 .) 


‘/~\F the dead nothing hut what is good’ is an old 
and beautiful saying, of more profound truth 
than is commonly supposed. Tliough at first sight it 
may seem to convey no more than that it is un- 
chivalrous to speak evil of those who can no longer 
defend themselves, it discloses a far deeper meaning 
if we look at it more intently. Let us remember that 
of most people we know, as of the moon, one side 
only, the side which they present to us as we pass 
them by in the throng of life. We may try to com¬ 
plete and correct our own impressions by the favour¬ 
able or unfavourable impressions which the same 
people have left on othei*s. But most of these too 
judge by outward appearance only, and how little is 
that compared with what lies hidden in the soul of 
man, which never rises to the surface, nay which in our 
society, as it now is, never can rise to the surface. 
And what is stranger still, most people arc inclined to 
believe evil rather than good report. Even if we 
hear nothing but good of a roan, we often hc.sitate in 
our Judgment, as if we could not believe that any one 

^ CIuLrlet KingtloT, hit Letters and Memories of I«ife. Edited by 
hit Wife, 
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could 1)0 SO LTOod. so much hcdUT than we ourselves. 
W o wi.'jh to ho cautious, we wish to wait and see, for 
al'tov all wo do not cvoJi trust ourselves, but only hope 
that we may be as y;ood as we seem to be. Thus litb 
l)asse3 away : and tluring the whole of it we probably 
j^ive our perfect trust, our full love to live or six 
peojile only. Of these we never believe anything 
evil, whatever the evil world may say of them. And 
hap[)y the man who out of the stiinll number of those 
whom lie calle<l his own. has never lost one! Happy 
the man who never had cause to rue the bestowal of 
bis unbounded confidettce! 

\ ery often suclr dis-appuiiitiucnts and lossc.s arc 
our own fault. We can all undei-stand our own 
laults. and explain them ami tliereby more or less 
excuse them : but with n-^ard to the fa\jlts of 
others we seldom practise the same advocacy. If 
we see the smallest spot on the surface, wo quickly 
conclude that the whole fruit must bo rotten to tho 
core ; and yet how often are these spots but traces of 
the heat of tho day on the bloom of tho peach, while 
tlic llesli is sound, tho sap fresh, and tho llavour of tho 
whole fruit pure and delicious! 

Such thoughts often pass through tho mind when 
wo are standing by tho giavc of a friend, or w’hcn 
wo read tho biography of a man whom wo havo 
known well, or wdioui we have often met on our way 
tlirough life. Wo am then hardly bclievo that our 
eyes havo been so blind, and it is only when it is 
too late that wo learn that there may bo on earth 
angels without wings. When wo examine a lifo-liko 
portrait or read a beautiful biography, tho good 
points often seem too prominent, tho weak ones too 
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nmeh veiled; but by the side of a closing giavo wo 
suddenly learn the art how to discover what is good, 
and how to understand what is bad, in man. At the 
grave the old human love, breaks through at last. 
The scales fall from our eyes, and we need not ask 
what scales they are that so often prevent us seeing 
what is good and beautiful in man. Certain it is 
that, as our life is at present, we really do not know 
men truly till they have joined the company of 
saiitts. 

Such thoughts were rising again in my mind when 
reading the Biography of my old. lately depaided friend, 
Charles Kingsley. In England this work seems to 
have produced this spring the same wide and deep 
impression which was made some years ago by the 
Life of Prince Albert and the Life of Bunsen. In 
a few months five large editions were sol<l. Our 
newspapers and journals are full of it, and tliough 
during the season and during the se.^sion the Eastern 
Question threw every other question into the back¬ 
ground, the Life of Charles Kingsley has held its ow’u, 
and has become w’hat is called in England • the book 
of the season.' 

What hard judgments had been uttered of those 
thi'ce men. Prince Albert, Bunsen, and Charles Kings¬ 
ley, during their lil’e-time! There was a certain 
similai-ity between them all, and they were well 
acquainted ^vith each other. It would really be a 
useful undertaking to make a selection from all the 
attacks which appeared against these three men in 
the newspapers and journals, and preserve them for 
posterity as an appendix to their biographies. It 
might be of use to coming generations. I do not 
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mean to say that all these attacks proceeded from 
inalico, hatred, and ill-will. On the contrary, some of 
them, I know, come from men who were as good as 
those whom they attacked. But this very fact, that 
good men may misunderstand, hate, and persecute 
good men. would be the best lesson to posterity. No 
one would venture to say that these three men, whom 
1 have here mentioned together, were entirely free 
from weaknesses and faults. But what is strange is 
that, during their life-time, we heard constantly of 
their weaknesses and faults, while all that is good 
and beautiful and noble in them was taken os a 
lunlter of course. Only when death has lifted the 
veil from our eyes, do we begin to see clearly, and 
recognise, when it is too late, the pure, and beautiful, 
and noble image of man. aye, the long-despiscJ master- 
work of a divine art. « 

Among Kingsley’s works. Hypatia is probably the 
one most widely known and appreciated, not only in 
England, but in Germany, France, and Italy also. 
Tliongh a mere novel, it represents the struggle 
of the old Greek world with the new powers of 
Christendom with truly dramatic art. 'What Bunsen 
thought of Hypatia may bo seen from whnt ho wrote 
in a preface to the German translation of it: ‘ I do 
not hesitate to recognise these two works, Hypatia 
and the Saint's Tragedy, as the two most impoiiant 
and most perfect creations of his genius. It is in 
them that I find the justification of a hope which 
I here venture to express, namely, that Kingsley 
should continue Shakespeare’s historical plays. For 
many years I have freely confessed that Kingsley 
seems to me the genius called upon in our century to 
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place by the side of the greatest modem dramatic Epos, 
heginning with King John and ending with Henry 
VUI, a second series of national plays, beginning 
with Edward VI and ending with the landing of 
William of Orange. It is the only phase in European 
history which combines all vital elements of dramatic 
poetry, and which we might watch on the sta^o 
without ovcrpowei-ing pain. The tragedy of Saint 
Elizabeth shows that Kingsley not only knows how 
to write a novel, but that ho has mastered the more 
severe rules of the drama also, while his Hj-j^atia 
proves that he can discover in the history of the past 
all that is truly human and eternal, and place it full 
of life before our eyes. All his works testify to his 
ability to catch the fresh tone of the life of the 
people, and to make broad humour a powerful ingre¬ 
dient for dramatic effect. And why should he not do 
it? There is a time when the poet, the true prophet 
of our time, must forget the uupoctical events of the 
day, which seem important only because they are so 
near, and say to himself. Let the dead bury their 
dead! Kingsley it seems to mo has arrived at that 
point, and he ought to decide.’ 

In England Kingsley has been loved and revered 
for many years as a writer and a poet. But ho has 
been much more than that. Ho formed part and parcel 
of the people; nay, one might say ho fornied part of 
the English conscience. He was one of the men of 
whom one thought at once, whenever a social, or a 
religious, or a great political question stirred the 
people. If there are in England the ‘ Upper Ten 
Thousand’ who are the leaders of what is called 
society, there are also the ‘ Upper Hundred,’ the 
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leaders of public opinion, -whose judgment on tho 
great questions of the d.ay is really asked for and 
cared for by the people at large. A man belongs to 
these Ceutiinii'trl, not because ho is a minister, a 
member of parliament, a bishop, a professor, or a 
m/WoHoirr. but because he is believed to be true, 
honest, clear-sighted, free from prejudice, unselfish, and 
independent of party. They are the true salt of tho 
EnglisJi people. Kingsley was one of these Hundred ; 
nay, English papers went so far as to call him one of 
tho Twelve who during tho last generation have most 
]>owerfull3’ impressed and guided the thoughts and 
feelings of the English nation. This docs not mean 
that his judgment was always trusted or his advice 
.always followed. On tho contrary, be was often 
called a dreamer; yet people -wished to know what ho 
would feel, think, and say about matters which lay 
within the sphere of his interests, because they knew 
that he would always say what he felt and thought. 
His correspondence now shows how many telegraphic 
wires, not only from England, but from tho English 
Colonies and from America, ended in tho quiet rectory 
at Eversley. and how many electric pulsations radiated 
from tho largo heart which beat in tho breast of a 
simple and thoroughly honest country clergjTnan. 
People abroad have no idea of tho minuto organisa¬ 
tion of public feeling in England. If newspapers 
represent the muscles of tho social body, tho personal 
relations between men of mark and tho thousands 
who look up to them, form the nervous system from 
which alono tho muscles receive life and vigour. 

This closo intellectual organisation is favoured in 
England by many circumstances. Tho number of 
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Public Schools is limited. Of Universities there are. or 
there were till lately, two only. Most men of note are 
acquainted with each other from school or from univer¬ 
sity, and whoever has gained the trust and love of his 
friends at Eton or Oxford,retains it mostly through life. 
Besides, though everything in England is on a grand 
scale, there is also something which in Germany 
would be called Almost everybody 

knows everybody, and the great families, and clans, 
and counties hold so closely together that whenever 
two Englishmen meet abroad they soon find out that 
they are either distantly related or have at least 
some friends in common. Add to this the innumer¬ 
able societies, clubs, charitable institutions, political 
associations, and la^t, not least, the central hearth 
ill London, Parliament, where everybody appears 
Iroin time to time, if only to have a warm shaking of 
hands with old friends and acquaintances, and you 
will understand that England hangs more closely 
together and knows itself better than any other 
country in Europe. As a natural result of all this, 
there is a very sharp control. A man who has once 
attracted public attention is not easily lost sight of. 
Each man feels this, and this produces a sense of 
responsibility, or, what the French call, solidarity, 
which forms the safest foundation of a political 
organisation. True, Kingsley was only a writer and 
country-clergyman, but from his cai-liest appearance 
we see that ho is conscious of belonging to a great 
people. He knew he could not hide himself, but 
that his convictions must out, however offensive they 
might sound to that doss of society in which ho 
moved, nay, however opposed they might seem to 
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l)e to the interests of tlie clergy to which he himself 
WiLs proud to bcluij*^ 

Kingsley came o^f a good, old familv, and moved 
m tlio best society, l^ut wlau in the year 1840 
Uie social.stic agitation of the working mcnVri-htened 
i»ot only the thoughtless, but even the Ihou-Thtiul 
.Statesmen of England, he wrote his novel. Alton 
Ja)cko-. liulor. and declared himself openly a Char- 
li.st. in tlio truest sense of tlie word. He was 
then known everywhere under the name of Parson 
mt, mucli criticised, abused, and even threatened, 
hut never trouhled for ono moment in his con¬ 
viction that Chartism had its justifieation, and 
that It was the duty of every true statesman and 
Jiatnot to recognise the good clemonU in socialism 
and with their help to keep down its dangerous 
elements. Much ns ho was blamed for tlio part ho 
took. all. even those whom Kingsley attacked most 
lerMly, felt that his action was entirely unsellish, and 
that by hia advocacy of tho extroino views of the 
working classes he forfeited all chance of Church pre¬ 
ferment. Uo sacrificed not only his time, but his 
money also (of which he had very little at tho time) 
in onler to help m improving tho condition of tho 
hibourmg classes, not only by word, but by deed also. 

\\ Imt would people have said in Germany, if ho had 
thundered into their cars that whosoever docs not 
devote at least ono tenth part of his time and ono 
tenth part of his annual income to public and 
charitab e purposes belongs to tho most dangerous 
class and fosters the growth of social democrac>M 

devlr'i 1 as an arrow. Though 

devoted heart and soul to the English Church L 
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Stepped forward astbe defender of Frederick ^ranricc, 
when the Bishops deprived liim of his professorship 
at King’s College, because he denied the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment. 

^\■ben, during long-continued rain, the Bishops 
ordered a general prayer for sunshine, he declined to 
read it from the pulpit, first, because even his limited 
knowledge of the laws of nature told him that much 
rain was necessary, secondly, because with his limited 
know’ledge of the laws of nature he would not criticise 
the decrees of the Highest Wisdom. 

At the end of a sermon which he had been aske»l to 
preach in London, the clergyman to whom the clmrch 
belonged rose and warned the congregation against 
the heresies to which they had had to listen. This 
was something quite unheard-of, and the excitement 
became threatening. Kingsley bowed in silence, 
pacified the people who had gathered round the 
church, published his sermon, and succeeded in 
making the Bishop of the diocese acknowledge that 
there was nothing in his sermon in any waj' opposed 
to the true spirit of old and genuine Christianity. 

At the time when nearly the whole of what is 
called Good Society declared in favour of the Southern 
States of America, Kingsley remained true to the 
Korth, not because be did not admire the heroism 
of the rebels, but because he clung to one simple 
principle, that slavery is wrong, and that the victory 
of the South would have been the victory of slavery. 

In the year 1866, when but few Englishmen saw 
the true meaning of the war of Prussia against 
Austria, Kingsley wrote to me (Letters, vul. ii. 
p. 238) 
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'My deau Max, 

Wlmt great things have happened for Germany, 
and what groat men your Prussians have shown 
themselves. Much as 1 was wroth with them about 
Schleswig-Holstein. I can only see in this last cam- 
]>aign a great necessary move for the physical safety 
of evoi-y North German household, and the honour 
of every North German woman. To allow' the pos¬ 
sibility of a second 1807-1813 to remain, when it 
couhl bo averted by any amount of fighting, were 
sin and shame; and had I been a Prussian, I would 
have grine down to Sndown as a sacred duty to wife 
and child and fatherland.' 

Again, wdicn towards the close of the Franco- 
German War tho sympathies of nearly all the most 
eminent men in England, and particularly of tho 
Liberal jjai-ty, w’cnt over from Germany to France, 
he remained faithful to tho end. Knowin<> how mv 
best friends had then turned against mo, he wrote to 
nio (Letters, ii. p. 323):— 

* Evsn-^LKT, 

Auiju$t 8. 1870. 

'Accept my loving congratulations to you and 
your people. Tho day w'hich dear Bunsen used to 
pray, with tears in Ins eyes, might not come till tho 
German people were ready, ha-s come, and the German 
people are ready. Verily, God is just; and rules too, 
whatever the press may think to the contrary. My 
only fear is, lost tho Gormans should think of Paris, 
which cannot concern them, and turn their eyes aw’ay 
from that which does concern them,—the re-taking 
Elsass (which is their own), and leaving tho French- 
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man no foot of the Rhine-bauk. To make the Rhino 
a word not to be mentioned by the French hence¬ 
forth, ought to be the one object of wise Germans, 
and that alone. In any case, I am yours, full ot' 
delight and hope for Germany.* 

Later on there follows another letter, in which he 
pours out his whole heai't on the Franco-German war;— 

*Au(fust 3l« 

‘And now a few words on this awful war. I 
confess to you, that wore I a German, I should feel it 
my duty to my country to send my last son, my last 
shilling, and after all, my own self to the war, to get 
that done which must be done, done so that it will 
never need doing again. I trust that I should be 
able to put vengeance out of my heart—to forget all 
that Germany has sulfered for two hundred years 
past, from that vain, greedy, restless nation; all even 
which she suffered, women as w’ell as men, in the 
late French war: though the Germans do not forget 
it, and some of them, for their mothers’ or aunt.s' 
sakes, ought not. But the average German has a 
right to say, “ Property, life, freedom, has been in¬ 
secure in Germany for two hundred years, because 
she has been divided. The French kings have always 
tried to keep her divided that they might make her 
the puppet of their ambition. Since the French Re¬ 
volution, the French people (all of them who think 
and act, viz. the army and the educated classes) have 
been doing the same. They shall do so no longer. 
We will make it impossible for her to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Germany. Wo will make it 
an offence on her part—after Alfred dc Musset’s brutal 
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song—to mention the very name of the Rhine.” As 
for the present war, it was inevitable, soon or late. 
1 he !• reiich longed for it. They wanted to revenge 
ignoring the fact that Germany was tlien 
avenging—and very gently—1807. Bnu.sen used to 
say to me—I have seen the tears in his eves as ho 
said it—that the war must come ; that he only praved 
Gofl that it might not come till Germany was prepared 
aiul had recovered from the catastrophe of the great 
1 ' rench war. It has come, and Germany is prepared ; 
ami would that the old man were alive to see the 
•• battle of Armageddon,” as ho called it. fought, not as 
ho feared on German, but on French soil. It must 
have come. The Germans would have been wrong 
to begin it; but when the French began, they would 
have been “niddoriiig for ever not to have accepted 
it. If a man persists for years in brandishing his 
li.st in your face, telling you that he will thrasir you 
some day, and that you dare not fight him; a wise 
man will, like Germany, hold his tongue till ho is 
actually struck ; but he will, like Germany, take care 
to bo ready for what tvtU come. As for Prussia’s 
being prepared for war, being a sort of sin on her 

part—a proof that she intended to attack Franco_ 

such an argument only proves the gross ignorance 
of history, especially of German history, which I 
remark in average Knglishinon. Gross ignorance, 
too. or willing oblivion of all that the French have 
been threatening for years past, about "rectifying 
their frontier. ’ The Germans had fair warning from 
the French that the blow would bo struck some day. 
And now that it is struck, to turn the other check 
in meekness may be very " Christian ” towards a man’s 
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self, but most unchristian, base, and selfish towards 
his -woinen, his children, and his descendants yet un¬ 
born. There can be no doubt that the French pro¬ 
gramme of this war was, to disunite Germany once 
muic, and so make lier weak and at the mercy of 
France. And a German who was aware of that—as 
all sensible Gormans must have been aware—had to 
think, not of the text which forbids us to avenge 
private injuries, but of that -udiich .says, ‘'They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword;” not of 
the bodily agony and desolation of the war, but of 
Him who said, ‘"Fear not then\ that can kill the 
bod^',” and after that have nothing left to do; but 
fear him—the demon of selfishness, laziness, anarchy, 
which ends in slavery, which can kill both body and 
soul in the hell of moral and political degradation. 
As for this being a “dynastic war,” as certain foolish 
working men are saying—who have got still in their 
heads the worn-out theory that only kings ever go 
to war—it is untrue. It is not dynastic on the part 
of Germany. It is the rising of a people from the 
highest to the lowest, who mean to bo a people, in 
a deeper sense than any republican democrat, French 
or English, ever undei-stood that word. It is not 
dynastic on the part of France. The French Emperor 
undertook it to save his own dyna-sty; but he would 
never have done so, if he had not been of opinion (and 
who knows the French as well as ho?) that it would 
not be a dynastic war, but a popular one. Else, how 
could it save his throne? What could it do but 
hasten his fall, by contravening the feelings of his 
people ? But it did not contravene them. Look back 
at the papers, and you will find that Paris and the 
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army (which between tlieiii, alas! constitute now the 
French people) received the news of war with a dc- 
liriuin of insolent joy. 

‘The Emperor was mistaken ... in spite of all bis 
cunning. Ho fancied that after deceiving the French 
people—after governing them by men who were 
chosen because they could and dared deceive—that 
these minions of his, chosen for their untruthfulness. 
Would be true, forsooth, to him alone; that they 
would exhibit, unknown, in a secret government, 
virtues of honesty, economy, fidelity, patriotism, whicli 
they were forbidden to exercise in public, where their 
only function was. to n.ail up tho hand of tho weather¬ 
glass, in order to ensure tine weather; as they are 
doing to this day in every telegram. So ho is justly 
juinishcd. as all criminals are, by his own crimes ; and 
God 8 judgments aro, as always, righteous and true.’ 

On September 5, 1870, he wrote again:— 

• EVKnSLET, 
Stpi. 5. 

‘ Since Waterloo, there has been no such ©vent in 
Europe. I await with awe and pity tho Parisian 
news of tho next few days. As for tho Emperor, 
whilst others were bowing down to him, I never 
shrank from expressing my utter contempt of him. 
His policy is now judged, and ho with it, by fact, 
which is tho “voice of God revealed in things,” as 
Bacon says; and I at least, instead of joining tho 
crowd of curs who worry where they lately fawned, 
shall never more say a harsh word against him. 
Let tho condemned die in peace if possible; and ho 
will not, I hoar, live many months.* 
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In this manner Kingsley spoke, wrote, and actiil 
throughout the whole of his life, always the sworn 
enemy of all hypocrisy, meanness, and selfishness : 
always the open friend of all who meant well, who pro¬ 
fessed openly whatever they had discovered to bo true, 
and who lived for others rather than for themselves. 
He was by nature the defender of all who were un¬ 
justly persecuted, or borne down by the Juggernaut 
of public opinion. That such a man should have 
enemies, and bitter enemies, was but natural, but in 
all the battles which he had to fight he proved him¬ 
self, not only a bravo, but Iikowi.se a generous an¬ 
tagonist. The rules of chivalrous courtesy were 
sacred to him, and to a German reader his courtesy 
and modesty may sometimes seem carried too far. 
But this modesty was part of Kingsley's nature, and 
in some sense the respect w’hich be showed to others 
arose from self-respect; and the modesty with which 
he spoke of his own achievements, prove only his 
truthfulness towards him.self. He was in this respect 
a true nobleman, one of nature's true gentlemen. Wo 
remember one case only where he seems to have for¬ 
gotten himself. He had been shamefully attacked 
and maligned. Then, instead of .saying quietly that 
his opponent bad stated the opposite of what was 
the fact, he allowed himself to imitate an old Father 
of the Church, and to fell his enemy to the ground, 
with the words, Impudentissime nicDtirtJf. 

His most famous controversy was that with John 
Henry Newman, the High Church thcologian,who ended 
by becoming a Roman Catholic. The controversy >vas 
the old controversy, whether it is allowable within the 
Christian Church to suppress truth from respect for 
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authority. To Kingsley that ccclesiasticali policy "was 
not only unchristian, I'Ut siiiipl}* inhuman, aiul. with all 
*iue ri;spr.-ct for the historical importance of the papal 
church-j^'overnmont. he often spoke -with the strongest 
indignation against what ho called the un-English 
character of the Homan priesthood. This called the 
learned and clover theologian, John Henry Newman, 
into the arena, as the defender of his new co-rcli- 
gionists, njul Ivtl to a literary duel which will retain 
an histcuicivl chniactor, if only by having called forth 
Newman s Apoloiiia pro vita mt'ci. Strange to say, 
public opinion was in favotir of Newman. He was 
the cleverer, shaqier, more sarcastic fencer, and while 
Kingsley came down with heavy blows, bis opponent 
indicted many painful wounds. 

In spite of his secession Newman enjoys great 
])opularity in England. Ho is loved and esteemed, 
because after all he is looked upon ns a martyr to 
hi.s convictions. The Roman Catholics themselves 
lenr him, or at least do not quite trust him, and ho 
who has done more for the Roman Church than any 
other English convert, has never been admitted to 
an infhientinl position in the Church h Personal 
sympathies and a certain delight in his swordsman¬ 
ship secured the sympathy of most newspapers and 
journals in favour of Newman; and Kingsley him¬ 
self, in liis frank, honest w’ay, confessed openly that 
‘ he had crossed swords with a man too strong for 
him.’ And yet, w'hoever is able to separate the out¬ 
ward shell from the real kernel of the question, will 
easily see that Kingsley defended a strong position 
badly, while Newman defended a weak position 

* Written b«foro he was made a CardiDal, 
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cleverly. Kingsley fought ■with his heart, Newman 
with his tongue. The one cared for truth, the other 
for victory. 

During this long controversy in the years 1H64 
and 1865, Kingsley’s friends observed the first 
symptoms of decreasing force and health, and it re¬ 
quired his iron will during the last ten yeara of his 
life to produce so much and to sustain throughout 
the glow of bis thoughts and the splendour of his 
language. But he was weary. Nay, through the 
whole of liis life, full of work as it wa-s, wo can hear 
a deep note of sadness and of longing for peace and 
rest in the grave. Even in his 6rst work, the ‘Saints 
Tragedy,’ he sang his touching song;— 

•O that wo two lay fleoping 
In our DCdt in tbw cliurcliyard io<!. 

With our liinba fit rest on tlio quiet cartb'i breast, 

And our ^uls at boino with God I* 

Hie lot on earth could hardly have been happier. 
But in the midst of all his happiness as husband, 
father, friend, teacher, preacher, and poet, his eyes 
seem always lifted beyond the earth towards the 
Eternal. Ho has died young; and of his life, if wc 
mean by that a chain of great events, there is little 
to relate. Ho was a country-clergyman, a Professor 
of History at Cambridge, then Canon of Chester and 
Westminster, and died on tho 23rd of January, 1875, 
in tho fifty-fifth year of his life. Tho interest of tho 
two volumes in which his wife and his friends have 
collected his letters and the memoirs of his life 
centres entirely in the man himself, in tho magnili- 
cent human soul that speaks to us on every page. 
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Whoever wants to know England and its real 
strength, slionld road these volumes. 

But the hook has also a charm of its own, and 
whoever can watch a beautiful sun, setting in the 
west after a glorious course, ami illuininating by its 
jvfiacted rays the whole sky with its clouds, and the 
whole earth with its mountains and valleys, will 
delight ill watching the glorious course and tho 
I’l uutiful setting of a human soul which in life has 
warmed, nourished, strengthened and gladdened many 
a heart, and which was never more grand and glorious 
than in its death. 

In conclusion, I add a few extracts from a pre¬ 
face which I was asked to write soon after Kings¬ 
ley’s death for a new edition of his ‘Roman and 
Teuton — 

‘ Never shall I forget tho moment when for tho 
last time I gazed upon tho manly features of Charles 
Kingsley, features which Death Imd rendered calm, 
grand, sublime. The constant struggle that in life 
seemed to allow no rest to his expression, the spirit, 
like a caged lion, shaking tho bars of his prison, tho 
mind striving for utterance, the soul wearying for 
loving response,—all that was over. There remained 
onlj- tho satisBed expression of triumph and peace, 
as of a soldier who had fought a good tight, nnd w’ho, 
while sinking into the stillness of tho slumber of 
death, listens to the distant sounds of music and to 
tho shouts of victor^'. One saw tho ideal man, as 
Nature had meant him to bo, and one felt that there 
is no greater sculptor than Death. 

• As one looked on that marble statue which only 
some weeks ago had so warmly pressed one’s hand. 
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his xrhole life flashed through one’s thoughts. One 
remembered the young curate and the Saint s 1 l agorly ; 
the chartist parson aud Alton Locke; the happy poet 
and the Sands of Dee ; the brilliant novel-writer and 
Hypatia and Westward-Ho; the Rector of Eversley 
an'd his Village Sermons; the beloved professor at 
Cambridge, the busy canon at Chester, the powerful 
preacher in Westminster Abbey. One thought ol 
him by the Berkshire chalk-streams and on the 
Devonshire coast, watching the beauty and wisdom 
of Nature, reading her solemn lessons, chuckling too 
over her inimitable fun. One saw him in to\\n- 
alleys, preaching the Gospel of godliness and cleanli¬ 
ness, while smoking his pipe with soldiers and nav¬ 
vies. One heard liim in diawing-rooms, listened to 
with patient silence, till one ol his vigorous or quaint 
speeches bounded forth, never to bo forgotten. How 
children delighted in him! How young, wild men 
believed in him, and obeyed him too! How women 
were captivated by his chivalry, older men by his 
genuine humility and sympathy! 

‘ All that was now passing away—was gone. Btit 
as one looked on him for the last time on earth, one 
felt that greater than the curate, the poet, the pro¬ 
fessor, the canon, had been the man himself,^ " ith 
his warm heart, his honest purposes, his trust in his 
friends, his readiness to spend himself, his chivalry 
and humility, worthy of a better age. 

‘ Of all this the world knew littleyet few men 
excited wider and stronger sympathies. 

‘Who can forget that funeral on the aStli Jan.. 
1875, and the large sad throng that gathered round 
his grave? There was the represenUtive of the Prince 
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of Wales, and close by the gipsies of the Eversley 
common, who used to call him their Patrico-rai. their 
Priest-King. There was the «ild Squire of his village, 
and the labourer.s, 3'oung and ohl. to whom he ha<l 
been a friontl and a father. There were Governors 
of distant Colonies, otlicers, and sailors, the Bishop 
of liis <lioceso. and the Dean of his abbej'; there were 
the leading Nonconformists of the neighbourhood, 
and his own devoted curates, I’eors and Members of 
the House of Commons, authors and publishers; and 
outsi<le the clmrchj’ard, the horses and the hounds 
and the huntsman in pink, for though as good a 
clergyman as anj', Charles Kingslej* hatl been a good 
sportsman too, and had taken in his life many a fence 
as bravclj' as ho took the last fence of all, without 
fear or trembling. All that he had loved, and all 
tliat had loved him were there, and few c^’cswero drj* 
when he was laid in his own j’ellow gravel bed. the 
old trees which ho had planted and cared for waving 
their branches to him for the last time, and the grey 
.sunny sk}’ looking down with calm pity on the 
deserted rectory, and on the short joj’s and the 
shorter sutVorings of mortal men. 

'All went homo feeling that life was poorer, and 
evciy one knew that ho had lost a friend who had 
been, in some peculiar sense, his own. Charles 
Kingsley will bo missed in England, in the English 
colonics, in America, where he spent his lost happj* 
year ; aye, wherever Saxon speech and Saxon thought 
is understood. Ho will bo mourned for, yearned for*, 
in everj' place in which ho passed some daj s of his 
busj’ life. As to myself, I feel as if another cable 
had snapped that tied mo to this hospitable shore. 
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‘When an author or a poet dies, the better part of 
him, it is often said, is left in his works. So it is 
in many cases. But with Kingsley his life and his 
works were one. All ho wrote was meant for the 
day when ho wrote it. That was enough for him. 
He hardly gave himself time to think of fame and 
the future. Compared with a good work done, with 
a good word spoken, with a silent grasp of the hand 
from a j'oung man he had saved from mischief, or 
witli a “Thank you, Sir,” from a poor woman to whom 
he had been a comfort, he would have despised what 
people call glory, like incense curling away in smoke. 
He was, in one sense of the word, a careless writer. 
He did his best at the time and for the time. He 
did it with a concentrated energy of will which broke 
through all difficulties. Though the perfection and 
classical finish which can bo obtained by a sustained 
effort only, and by a patience which shrinks from no 
drudgery, may be wanting in many of his works, ho 
has but few equals, if any, in the light and fire of his 
language, in the boldness of his imagination, and in 
the warmth of his heart. 

‘ He cared little for fame; but fame has come to 
him. His bust will stand in Westminster Abbey, 
in the Chapel of St.John the Baptist, by the side of 
his friend Frederick Maurice; and in the Temple 
of Fame which will bo consecrated to the period of 
Victoria and Albert, there will be a niche for Charles 
Kingsley, the author of AJton Locke and Hypatia.’ 
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1794 ^ 1827 . 

8 KLDOM has a poet in a short life of thirty-three 
years onj^raven his name so deeply on the 
meinoi'ial tablets ot the history of Germau poetry 
us ^\ ilhclin Muller. Althouj^h the youthful ofibrts 
of a poet may be appreciated by the few who are 
able to adiniro what is yood and beautiful, oven 
although they have never before been admired by 
others, yet in order permanently to wiu the ear and 
hea:-t of his people a poet must live with the people 
and take part in the movements and struggles of his 
ago. Thus only can ho hope to stir and mould the 
thoughts of his contemporaries, and to remain a per¬ 
manent living power in the memory of his countrymen. 
M ilholm Aliillcr died at the very moment when the 
rich blossoms of his poetic genius w’oro developing 
into fruit; and after ho had warmed and quickened 
the hearts of the youth of Germany with the lyric 

. ' ^ wUtion of Wilhelm MtllkT** i.ublithod 

in 1868, In the 'Bibliothek dor douUchen NntionalliUjmiur dcs 
^t*ohnl«n imd neunechnton JnbrhundcrU.’ Lcii^ie, Brockhnu«, 
l'mnalftt43d frxjin the Gtrujon l.y G. A. M. 
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songs of his youth, only a short span of time was 
giauted him to show the world, as he did more 
especiaUy in his ‘ Greek Songs ’ and ‘ Epigran>s,’ the 
higher goal towards which he as])ired. In these his 
last works it is easy to see that his poetry would not 
merely have reflected the happy di-eatus of youth, hut 
that he could also perceive the poetry of life in its 
sorrows as clearly as in its joys, and depict it in true 
and vivid colours. 

One may, I think, divide the friends and admirei’s 
of Wilhelm jifuller into two classes: those who re¬ 
joice and delight in his fresh and joyous songs, and 
those who admii-e the nobleness and force of his 
character as shown in the ]>oems celebrating the war 
of Greek independence, and in his epigrams. All 
poetry is not for every one, nor for every one at all 
times. There are critics and historians of literature 
who cannot tolei-ate songs of youth, of love, and of 
wine. They always ask why 1 and wherefore ? and 
they demand in all poetry, before anytliiiig else, high 
or deep thoughts. No tloubt there can bo no poetry 
without thought, but there are thoughts which are 
poetical without being drawn from the deepest depths 
of the heart and brain, nay, which are poetical just 
because they are as simple and true and natural us 
the flowers of the field or the stars of heaven. There 
is a poetry for the old, but there is also a poetiy for 
the young. The young demand in poetry an inter¬ 
pretation of their own youthful feelings, and lu’st 
learn truly to understand themselves through poets 
who can speak for them as they would speak for 
themselves, had nature endowed them with melody 
of thought and harmony of diction. Youth is and 

c c 2 
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will romain the majority of tlie world, and will let 
no gloomy cynic rob it of its poetic enthusiasm for 
young love ami old wine. True, youth is not over- 
critical; true, it docs not know how to speak or 
write in learned plirnses of the merits of its favourite 
poets. Itut lor all that, where is the poet who would 
not rather live in the warm recollection of the never- 
dying youth of his nation, than in voluminous euev- 
clopaedias. or even in the marble Walhallas of 
tienimny ? The story and the songs of a miller’s 
man, who loves his master's daughter, and of a miller's 
tlaughter. who loves a Inmtsman better, may seent 
very trivial, commonplace, and niipootical to many 
a m.an t)f forty or lifty. Ibit there are incu of forty 
ami lift)’ who have never lost sight of tho bri<dit 
l>iit now far-otr <lnys of their own youth, who can 
still rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep with 
lho.se that weep, and love with those that love— 
aye. who can still fill their glasses with old and 
young, and in whose eyes everyday life has not 
<lestroyod tho poetic bloom that rests everywhere 
on lile so long as it is lived with warm and natural 
feelings. Songs which like tho ‘ Beautiful Miller’s 
l^aughler,’ and tho ‘ \\ inter Journey,’ could so penctrato 
and again spring forth from tho soul of their musical 
composer, Franz Schubert, may well stir tho very 
depths of our own hearts, without the need of fearing 
the wise looks of those who possess tho art of saying 
nothing in many words. Why should poetry bo less 
free than painting to seek for what is bcnutiKil wher¬ 
ever a human eye can discover, wherever human art ca n 
imitate it? No one blames tho painter if, instead 
of giddy peaks or towering waves, ho delineates on 
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liis canvas a quiet naiTow valley, tilled with a green 
mist, and enlivened only by a grey mill and a dark- 
brown miD-wheel, from which the spray rises like 
silver dust, and then floats away, and vanishes in the 
i-ays of the sun. Is what is not too common for 
the painter, too common for the poet? Is an idyll 
in the timcst, warmest, softest colours of the soul, 
like the ‘ Beautiful Miller's Daughter,’ less a work 
of art than a landscape by Kuysdael ? And observe 
in these songs how the execution suits the subject; 
their tone is thoroughly popular, and remin<ls many 
of us, perhaps even too much, of the popular songs 
collected by Ai-nim and Brentano in ‘ Dcs Knaben 
Wunderhorn.' But this could not bo helj>ed. Theo¬ 
critus could not v/rite his idylls in grand Attic Greek ; 
he needed the homeliness of the Boeotian dialect. 
It was the same with Wilhelm Muller, who must 
not bo blamed for expressions which now perhaps, 
more than formerly, may' sound to fastidious eui’s 
too homely or commonplace. 

His simple and natural conception of nature is 
shown most beautifully in the ‘ Wanderer’s Songs,’ 
and in the ‘Spiing Wreath from the Plaucn Valley.’ 
Nowhere do wo find a laboured thought or a laboured 
word. The lovely spring world is depicted exactly 
as it is, but over all is thrown the light that radiates 
from the poet’s eye arid the poet's mind. That mind 
alone is able to perceive and to give utterance to 
what others fail to see and silent nature cannot utter. 
It is this recognition of the beautiful in wbat is in¬ 
significant, of greatness in what is small, of the 
marvellous in ordinary life ; yes, this perception of 
the divine in every eai’thly enjoyment, which gives 
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its own charm to each of illiolm Muller’s smallest 
pooin.s. ami cnHeai's them so truly to those who. 
amidst the hurry of life, have not forgotten the 
•lelight of absorption in nature, who have never lost 
their faith in the inj'stery of the divine presence 
in all that is heaxitiful. gooil, and true on earth. Wo 
need only read the ‘ Fruhlingsmahl’ or ‘ Pfingsten ’ 
to see liow a whole world, aye, a whole heaven, may 
be iiiirrore<l in the tiniest drop of dew. 

And as enjoyment of nature finds so clear an coho 
in tlte poetry of Wilhelm Miiller, so also does the 
tlelight which man should have in man. Drinking 
songs and tahio songs tlo not belong to the highest 
flights of poetry; hut if the delights of friendly meet¬ 
ings and greetings belong to some of the brightest 
momonU of human happiness, why should a poet 
hold them to ho unworthy of his muse? There is 
something espocinlly Gennan in all drinking songs, 
and no other nation has held its wine in such honour. 
Can one imagine English poems on port or shony? 
or lias a Frenchman much to tell us of his Bordoau::, 
or oven of his Burgundy? The reason that the poetry 
of wine is unknown in England and Franco is, that 
in those countries people know nothing of what lends 
its poetry to wine, namely, the joyous consciousness 
of mutual pleasure, the outpouring of hearts, the 
feeling of common brotherhood, w*hich makes learned 
professors ami divines, generals and ministers, men 
once more at the sound of the ringing glasses. This 
purely human delight in the enjoyment of life, in 
the flavour of the Gorman wine, and in the yet higher 
flavour of tho Gennan Symposium, finds its happiest 
oxiiression in tho drinking songs of Wilholm Muller. 
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They have often been set to music by the best masters, 
and have long been sung by the happy and joyou<. 
The name of tho poet is often forgotten, whilst many 
of his songs have become popular songs, just because* 
they were sung from the heai’t and soul of the German 
people, as the people were fifty years ago, and as the 
best of them still are, in spite of many changes in 
the Fatherland. 

It is easy to see that a serious tone is not wanting 
oven in the drinking songs. Tho wine was good, but 
tho times were bad. Those who. like Wilhelm Muller, 
had shared in the great suflerings and the great hopes 
of tho German people, and who then saw that, after 
all the sacrifices that had been made, all was in vain, 
all was again as bad or even worse than before, could 
with difficulty conceal their di.safiection, however 
helpless they felt themselve.s against tho brutalities 
of those in power. Many who, like Wilhelm iluller, 
had laboured to reanimate German popular feeling, 
who, like him, had left tho University to sacrifice 
a.s common soldiers their life and life’s hnppines.s to 
the freedom of the country, and who then saw how 
the dread of their own deliverers felt by the scarcely* 
rescued princes, and tho fear cherished by foreign 
nations of an united and strong Germany, combined 
to destroy the precious seed sown in blood and tears,— 
could not always suppress their gloomy anger at such 
faint-hearted, weak-minded policy. On January i, 
1820, Wilhelm Muller wrote thus in the dedication 
of tho second part of his ‘ Letters from Rome to 
his friend Atterbom, tho Swedish poet, with whom 
be had but a short time before passed the Carnival 
time in Italy joyfully and carelessly. * And thus 
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I greet you in your old sacred Fatherland, not 
jokingly and merrily, like the book, whoso writer 
seems to have become a stranger to me, but earnestly 
and briefly ; for the gieat fast of the European world, 
expecting tho passion, and waiting for deliverance, 
can endure no inditferent shrug of tho shoulders and 
no hollow compromises and excuses. He who cannot 
act at this time, can yet rest and mourn.' For such 
wonls, veiled as they were, resigned as they were, 
the fortress of Mayenco was at that time the usual 
answer. 

* Deut^ch uikI fret uikI nintk und lauUr 
In Jem JeiiUohon I.AnJ 
IbI dor Weill allcin gchliobcn 
An ile« Hheinefl StmiiJ. 

Jjt tfer nichl c*m Pomftgogo, 

Wer soil oinor noin t 

rlu Btolze BunJeaft 
Sj*crr ihn nur iiicUt ein 

That Wilhelm Muller escaped the potty and annoy¬ 
ing persecutions of tho then police system, he owed 
partly to tho retired life ho led in his little native 
country, partly to his own good spirits, which pre- 
vented him from entirtdy smking tho man in the 
j)olitician. Ho had some onemies in tho littlo court, 
whoso Duko and Duchess were personally attached 
to him. A prosperous life such as his could not 
fail to attract envy, and bis frank guileless character 

* and strong, and pure, and GormaDf 

On thv German Rhino, 

Kothing of that name Is worthy^ 

Kothing but our wine; 

If the wiDo it not a rebel, 

Then no more are we; 

Malnsi ihoQ proud and frowning forireaa. 

Let him wander free I ’ 
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gave plenty of occasion for suspicion. But the only 
answer which he vouchsafed to his detractors was :— 

* Uud )&sat mir docli ntcin voiles G]a£A, 

Und lasst n)ir mcinea gutea S(>as8» 

MTi^cr schUchton Zeit I 
Wer bei dem Weine elogt uml Incbt. 

]>eQ thiit, ihr Herru. nicht ia die Acht 1 
£iu Kiud ist FrbhligkeU^/ 

Wilhelm Muller evidently felt that when words 
are not deeds, or do not lead to deeds, silence is 
more worthy of a man than speech. He never 
became a political poet, at least never in his 
own country. But when the rising of the Greeks 
appealed to those human sympathie.s of Christian 
nations which can never be quite extinguished, and 
when here, too, tho faint-hearted policy of the great 
powers played and bargained over tho great events 
in tho East of Europe instead of trusting to those 
principles which alone can secure the true and last¬ 
ing well-being of states, as well as of individuals, 
then tho long accumulated wrath of the poet and 
of tho man burst forth and found utterance in the 
songs on. the Greek war of Independence. Human, 
Christian, political, and classical sympathies stirred 
his heart, and breathed that life into his poems, 
which most of them still possess. It is astonishing 
how a young man in a small isolated town like 
Dessau, almost shut out from intercourse with the 

^ * Tbo tiroes Are evil, so lesve me itill 
My brimming glsM, my wit st will. 

My frolic f&nciet wild I 

Who laaghs snd qosirs, end loves good cLeeri 
Of him, my mssUirs, bsvg no feer I 
Mirth is n very child.* 

^Tmoslstion, by Sir Theodore Martin. 
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groat world, could have followed step by step the 
events of the Greek revolution, seizing on all the 
right, the beauty, the grandeur of the struggle, 
making himself intimately acquainted with the domi¬ 
nant characters, whilst ho at the same time mastered 
the peculiar local colouring of tho passing events. 
\\ ilhehn Miillor was not only a poet, but he was 
intimately acquainted with classic antiquity. Ho 
hnr.w tho Greeks and the Romans. And just as 
during his stay in Romo he recognised ever^’Yvhore 
tlie old in what was new, and everywhere sought 
to fiml what was eternal in tho eternal city, so 
now with him tho modern Greeks were inseparably 
Joined with tho ancient. A knowledge of the modern 
Greek language appeared to him tho natural com¬ 
pletion of the study of old Greek ; and it was his 
accpiaintanco with tho popular songs of modern ns 
well ns of ancient nollns that gave the colour which 
imparled such a vivid expression of truth and natural¬ 
ness to his own Greek songs. It was thus that the 
‘ Griechon-Liedcr ’ arose, which appeared in separate 
but rapid numbers, and found great favour with tho 
people. But even theso ‘ Gricchon-Lioder ’ caused 
anxiety to tho paternal governments of thoso days:— 

* Uuh* \im\ Friedo tvill EuropA^wArnm htai da iSo gttUiri t 

ftnnn iriit dom Wahn der Frciheii ei^enmihcbtig dich l>cthdrtt 
HofT* anf koine* Hcrrcn Hulfo gogen cinoa Heircn Frolm: 

A\ich dei Tiirkonkaiaei^ I'obter Dcnnt Earopft cinen ThronV 

His last poems were suppressed by tho Censor, 

' *£un>po want* but pcAco and quiet: whjr boat iboQ disturbed her 
real? 

How with tiUy dreamii of freedom dent thou dare to fill thy breast! 
If thou rite ogainat thy rulcrt. Hellos, tbou inuit fight alone, 

Ev n tho bolster of a Sultan loyal Euro]>e calU a throne** 
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as well as his ‘ Hymn on the death of Raphael Rie^o.’ 
Some of these were first published long after his 
death, others must have been lost w’hilst in the Cen¬ 
sor's hands. 

Two of the Greek songs, ‘ Mark Bozzari/ and ‘ Song 
before Battle,' may help the English reader to form 
his own opinion both of the poetical genius and of 
the character of Wilhelm Muller :— 

MARK COZZARI*. 

* Oeffno doino liohon Thoro, Miswdunghi, Sl»clt dcr Ehren, 

Wo dor Hcldeo I^ichen riihcn^ dio unsi frohU«*h sWrben Ichron, 
Oofliio <)oine hohen Thore, ofTno dcinc tiofon GrufU\ 

Auf, un<l str^fuo Lorherreiner auf den Pfad nnd in dio LUfto ; 
Mark l^zzari*« edlvn lycib hrin^'cn >vir zu dir 

lilark Bozzori’i I W«r darf*ii ^agen> #01011011 Hehieii zn boklagcnt 
WilUt znorat du ieioc Wtindon oder Boino Siogo 7-»hUn1 
Koiticm Sivg winl oino Wundo, krinor Wun<r eln Siog hior fcblon. 
Sioh anf unBom LanzenKpitzon sich dio TurbAiihiiupWr drohen, 
Sieh» wSc Qber coiner B.iliro die Ocmanenrahnun weben, 

Sieh, o Bioh die letzton Werke, cUo yoUbmcht dec Heldcn Pechfo 
In dem Feld von KarpitiicBi, wo coin Stahl ini Idutc zechte | 

In dcr Bchwarzon GeiclerBtUDde rief cr uficro Schar zneamTuen- 
Funken cpriihton UD^ro Angon durch dio Nacht wio Wetteidarnincn, 
'C 7 cl>cr« Knie zcrbrachcn wir Jatirhzcnd uncrer Schwerter Stduiden, 
Uin mit •S*.*niien einzumahon in die foiilen Tiirkenwcidcu; 

Vlid wir druckteo unc dio Handc, und wir ctricliCQ unc dio Biirte, 
Und dor ctampfte mit dem Fumc, und dcr nob an BDintm Schwortc. 
Da orKiiioU Uozzori’e Stlinnio: -'Anf, ins Lager dcr Uorbaren! 
Auf, mir noch I Verirrl ouch nicht, BrOdor* in dcr toinde ScharenI 
Sueht ihr mreh, im Zelt d«» rocchai wenlet ihr mich cichcr finden, 
Auf, iiiit Gott I Er bilft die Foindo, bilft den Tod auch dber- 
windon I ** 

AufI Und die Trompct« riw cr bMtig nus dc* BJaaors Hiiiukn 
Und •tioM »clb*t bincin mo lieH, dna* c« yon den Fclsonwirndcu 
Heller ateta and heller miwiite aich vcrdoppelnd widcrhallen ; 
Abcr heller widerhnlU’ es doch in una«rn Herzen alien. 

» I am enabled through the kindneas of Sir Theodor© Martin to 
iiopply an excellent tranalation of theto two poems. 
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ic Il. rron Hlitz umt I'nnncr aiis cicr Wolkenbiirg dor XScht*. 
AN<. ir.-\f d.ui Sohwcrt .ler Frekn die Tjrsnnea iind die Kncchte; 
Wi- die TuU-» <lcj GericliUa wird .Icreiont die Sunder wecken, 

dim-lis Turkenra.'er br.nu-end dieacr Kuf der Sclirecken : 
“ JJark I’-.? 2 xri ' Mark If-.zzari! Suliolen ! SuHotcnf 
S-dch ein eukr Mor>fei>i.T,iv«i ward den .Schl.^fem da entboten. 
Iki.l oin riaielUn rich ax.f, und gjeicli hirfen1o*en Schafen 
l.niiiiten sic diircli allc Ga-ijcn, bis lie nntdnnndor trafen 
Und. bc(b«rt von T-xlcsen^cIn. die dureh ihro >v-hwafmc Bingen, 
I'rudtr sich in Mindii- Wiilh slftrrlcn in dcr I’.ni.lcr KlinB»-n. 
l'r.-ig- <2io Naclil nach unaeru ThaU-n ; sie hat una im Kamiif 

AIht wmJ <Jor T.-»ir ca Blft.iJ.en. w.-v* in dicker Narht frcchchen ! 
H..nd.rt Gri^Len, tauson.l TiJrkun : nUo war die Snat »u aohauen 
Aiif .lem Ftld von Karpiniad. al< .las Licht boBann ru Bmiien. 
.Mftrk lioziftri, M.ark Ilozznri, und dicb bftUn wir gefunden— 
KoiinUicIi nur an deincm Sehwcrle. kennilich nur an dcincn 
Wiimlen, 

An .leii Wundon. die du achlugcst, nnd an denen. <Ue dich Imfcn— 
N\ le du ea vorheiMoii hfttlcat, in dem ZcJt dc« Tascliaa achl.afin. 


Oeffne deino hohcii Tl.ore, Ati8*oliingh;, Stndl dcr EI.ren, 

Wo <Jer JIcMen Lcichcn rithen. die iimk fridilich aterJ.cn 'ichrcn 
Octrno dcino tiefen Grtiae. dass wir in don J.cil’iren Station 
NeWii Helden unicrn Holden ro dom langen Sclilafe l«itonl — 
Schlafo Ud dem dcuUchcn Grafen, Gmfen Nonnann, FeU der 
Dhrcn, 

35ii iljo Stimmeo des Gcricbtea iJie Grbber warden 


MARK BOZZARL 

*Open wide, prnud MiMolonghl^ open wide thy porUli high. 
Where repw the hones of beroe*, Uach us cheerfully to die I 
Open wide thy lofty poruls^ open wide iby yauIIs profound ; 

Vp, fttii! BCAttcr lAurci gnrlands to the breeze end ou the ground I 
Merk BozzAri’e noble btxly le Uio freight to thee wo bear. 

Mftrk Bozzftri^ f Who f.r hero great im he to weep will dare I 
Tell hie wounds, hit vlctorice over 1 Which in number greatest be I 
Every vicU*ry Imth ite wound, nnd ©very wound its victory | 
n turhftnM hood is grimly set on oil our Iadocs here I 
^e, how the Oftmanli's banner swAthce in purple folds his bier! 

oh, see, the In tost trophies, which our hero’s glory scaIM, 
When hii glftivo with gore w&s drunken on great Karpinissrs 
held t 
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In the murhie*t heur of midnii^ht dhl we nt his caU arise. 

Through the gloom like Ughtoing'flashes flaihM the fury trvin our 
eyes: 

With a frhout, acrosi our knees w© snappM the scabbar^ls of our 
gworilj, 

Better down to mow the barTeat of the mellow Turkish horclPA ; 

And Nve clasps our hands together* and each warrior etn>ked his 
beard* 

And one a tamp'd the sward, another rnbbM bis blade, and vow’d 
its weird. 

Then Bozzari’e roico resounded: •'On* to the barbarian*® lair! 

On, and follow me, my brothers, see you keep together there! 

Should you miss me, you will fii»d mo eurcly in Ihe rash.x's 
tent I 

On. with tiod t Through Him our foemcn. deAth ilaclf through 
Him is ahent t 

Ont” And swift ho siiAtci»’d the bugle from the hands of him 
that blew. 

And hiiiisvlf awoke a summons that o er dale and mountain flew, 

Till each rock and clifT made answer clear and clearer to the call. 

But a clearer echo sounded in the bosom of us all! 

As from midnight’s battlemontod keep the lightnings of the Lonl 

Sweep, HO swept our swords, and SJUOtc the i^rantH and their 
slavish horde; 

As the tnimp of doom shall waken sinners in their graves that 

So through all the Turkish leaguer thunder d his appalling cry r 

•'Mark Bozzari I Mark Bozzari I Suliotes, suiito th^;in in llieir 
lair ! •• 

Such the goodly morning greeting that wo gave tho slte|>ers there. 

And they stagger’d from their slumber, and they ran from street 
Uy street, 

Ran like sh»?ep without a shepherd, striking wild at all they meet; 

Ran, aud frenzied by Death’. anBele, who au.i.Ut their myriaiU 
Stray’d, 

Brother, it> bewilder'd fury, da.h’d and fell on brothers blade. 

A.k tho night of our achievement. ! It Iwhcld us in the fight, 

But tho day will never credit what wo did in yonder night. 

Greeks by hundreds. Turks by thousand., thoro like .colter d 

Mod they lay, . , , . 

On the Bold of Kari>ini«sl, when the morning broke in grey. 

Mark Bozzari, Mark Bozzari, and we found thee gash’d omi mown; 

By thy .word alone w. knew thee, know the© by thy wounds 
alone; 
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r.y the woun.Js tl.y Land l.Ad cloven, by the wound* that eeamM 
thy brta^l. 

Lying, as IL...1 L.idst f..rtl..ld u», in the Paah.VB lent at rest! 

0,>c-ii wide, fiiMiul MiK«d..nghl, open wide thy porlals high, 

Uhere repose tl.c bones of hcroe*. te-tcii us cheerfully to die I 

0|«» wide Iby vaults! Within their holy Uund. a couch we'd 
naake* 

)i' 'TT \>^rocs. may hi« last long slumber take I 

* * he'»d Honour, brave Count Xonnann. rcat thy 

^'"’d^dr"^ ntchangel's trumpet, nil the graves give up their 


LIED VOR DER SCHLACHT. 

‘Wtr fur die Ereihcit k:iu.j.fi uiid falU, dew Ruhin wird blUhcnd 

Solncgo fret die Winde ,„s:h durch freio LiiRo wehn. 

• o nnge frvj lUr Haiitne Laub ntKl, rauscht iiit grunen Wald. 
.V.l.ng de* Stromes W<.ge u.Kh frei i.ach dtin .Mecre wallt 
nng^ dc. Adler, Filtich frei noch durcb die Wolken fleugt 
Solang ein freier Odem noch bus freiciii Herxen steigt 

Wer fiir die Freilicit kampft und fallt, dess Ruhm wird bluhcnd 

^dango freio Geistcr m«h durch Enl’ und ilimmcl gehn. 

Lurch Krd uiid H.iiiuicl schwebt cr uoch. dcr Uelden Schatten- 
roilih, 

Und rnuscht u,n nns in stiller Nacht. in hcllem Sonnenwhoin, 
im Sturm, dor ,tol*e Tannen bricht, und in dom Luftchon auch. 
D.IS durch dw Gm, auf Grabem spiclt init aeiucm teiicn nauch. 
In furncr Knkcl noch uin hMo Wtwn krvhi 

Auf Hcllns’ h.ldeureicher Flur dcr freion Ahnen Goist; 

Dcr haucht in Wnndertriiuinen sebon den rarlcn Sauglinir an 
Und «cihl III seineni ersUn Schlaf das Kind *u dnetn Mann: • 
Den Jungliiig lockt sein Ruf hinaus mit nio gefllhlter Luit 
Zur Static, wo ein Freier tiel ; da greifl er in die Prust 
Dem Zitieniden, und Schaucr ziohn ibm durch das tiofo Ilcrz. 

Er weiBs ideht ob ca >Vonno sei, ob us dcr ente Schinerz. 
llcrnb du bell ^ Gciptcr«har, achwell* un,re Fahnen auf. 

Hethiglo unsrer Herzen Sohlag und nnsrer Fflase Lanf- 

Wir «“«. die Waffea in der Han.l. 

ir Ziehen au* auf Kampf und Tod fur Gull, fum Vaterlaud I 
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Ihr 6c\d mit uo^, iltr nvusclit iim Mn?, eu’r Gei^l«rtKlcm ucht 

I^Iit ZAuberibchcn T6ncn hm durcb anser JulK.*Uivd; 

llir tfeiil init uiitj, ihr tK;hwcbt dAher, ihr aus Ttiermopyla, 

Jhr ans <lcni ^n'uuen Maratboo, ibr xoti dt;r blaueu ^ee, 

Am WolkenfolHcu 2^Iykalv, ikiu Salamiricr&trand, 

Ihr ftll' Axxs Wald, Feld, Berg und Thai im weiten Griochenlatul ! 

Wer fur die Frcihelt kampft end fallt, dei»i Kuhm wird blCbcud 
Btehn, 

Solange frvi dio Windc tiocb duicb freio Lufte wohn, 

S<daTige frci dcr Haume Laub uoch rau^cht iiu grGnen aid, 
Siilaug’ de« StruDies Wogo iiecb frci uach dem Mcero wall I, 
Solang* des Adicra Fittich frci ooch durcb die Wulken Heugt, 
SoLmg' ein froicr Odcm nocb auj freicm Herzen aleigt.* 


SONG BEFORE BATi'LE. 

' WhoeVr for freedom fights and falls, his fame no blight pball know. 
At loDg at through heaven’s free expanse ibc breezes freely blow, 
As long as in the forest wild the green leATes Hatter free, 

As long os rivers, uiountaiD-b*>m» roll freely to the se;k, 

As long as free tho eagle’s wing exulting cleaves the hkiea. 

As long as from a freeman’s heart a freeman’s breath doth rise. 

Whoe’er for freedom fights and falls, his fame no blight shall know, 
As long os spirits of tho free through earth an<l air shall go; 
Through earth and air a spiriUbnnd of heroes moves always, 

*l'is near ns at tho dead of night, ond in the noontide’s blaze, 

In tho storm that levels towering pines, and in tho breeze that wavcH 
With low and gcntlo breath the grass ui>on our fathers’ graves. 
There *fl not -a cradle In iho bounds of IlcUas broad and lair, 

But the spirit of our frcc l>om sires is surely huwring there. 

It breathes In dreams of lairyland upon the infant's brain. 

And in his first sleep dodicaUs the child to manhood's ikain ; 
lU sumsMma-luM the youth io stand, with now-bom joy i>oisess’d, 
Whero.unee-frfrvvman fell, and there it fires his thrilling breast, 
And vahudd^r -rif ns-through all Lis frame; ho knows not if it W 
A throb of x^iur% or iha first ahar|> pang of agony. 

Comp, awell banners im the broezo, thou sacred spirit-hand, 
Give wings to every wnrrior’s foot, and nerve to ©very hand. 

We go to strike for fbecdoin, to break the oppressor's rod, 

We go to battle and to death for our country and our God, 

Ye ore with us, wo hear your wings, wc hear in magic lone 
Your spirit-voice the Paean swell, and mingle with our own. 
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Yc Arc with 3*0 thr^n^ Around,—yon from ThermopylaB, 

^ ou fr»ni the venlant Momthon, you from the axure sea* 

I^y the doud-<rapj.M nM:k9 of Mykalc, at Salamis*—all you 

I* roll! Held aud forest, mount and glen, the land of Hellas through I 

WhooVr for freedom figliU and falls, his fame no blight ehaU 
know, 

lon^' as through heaven's free expanse the breexc# freely blow. 
As long in tl»o fre^t wild tho green leaves fin tier free, 

As long as rivers, inounlain-bom, roll freely to tho sea, 

As long AS free the ongk-'s wing exulting cleaves tho skies, 

As long as from a freeman’s heart n freeman’s breath doth rise.’ 

There is a poem on Konstantin Kanares published 
by Wilhelm iluller in his ‘ Ncuoste Liodor der 
(triechen,’ 1824, and translated by Professor Aytoun iu 
his ‘ Lays of tho Scottish Cavaliers and other poems*.’ 
It was probably written soon after tho second fireship 
exploit of Kanares which took place in November, 
1822*. Kanares lived to be Prime Minister of Greece, 
and died in 1877, while tho poet who wrote his 
epitaph died fifty years before. 

EPITAl'lI OX KONSTANTIX KANARI. 

‘ Kon«tAnl 5 n KAn»r 5 hciiw’ ich, dor jeh Jicp* in dieter Graft, 

Zwii OKiiiAiicnflotteii LaS’ ich fliegen lawen in die Luft, 

Din nuf iiicini-m Belt gcsU>rl>cn in dcin Heim, alt guter Chritt: 
Xur oLu WuiiBch von dieter Erdc noch mil inir beerdigt Ut: 

Dn-s ich mil der drilton Flotte unsrer Foind* auf hohom Meer 
Milton unUr Blit* und Donner in den Tod gefl.>gon whp’! 

llier in freier Erdo hnben invinoii I^eib tio oingetenkl_ 

Gitfb nicin Golt, datt froi tie bleiU^ bU mein Lcib tie wieder 
sprengt I' 

Attoon’s TEaxautTtONe 

am Conatantina Konaros, 

I, who lip l>cnpath this atona, 

Twice \uUi the air id thunder 
Have the Turkish galleys blowUe 

* doth ed, 186 S, p. 314 , 

• See Finlay, • History of Greece,* yi. 30X, 
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In mj bed I died, a Cbri^itao, 

Hopiog straight with ChrUt to be; 

Yet on© carUil/ wish is buried 

Deep ^^ith^A the grave with me—* 

That upon the 0|>en ocean. 

When the third Armada came, 

They and I had dic<t together, 

hirled alc>rt on wings of dame. 

Yet *ti9 fomcthing that they *ve laid me 
Id a ]an<l without a staio : 

Keep it thus, iny God and 4SAViour, 

Till I rUo from earth again/ 

W hen we remember all that was compressed into 
the poet's shoi-t life, we might well believe that this 
ceaseless acquiring and creating must have tiiod and 
weakened and injured both body and mind. Such, 
however, was not the case. All who knew the poet 
agree in stating that ho never overworked himself, 
and that he accomplished all ho did with the most 
perfect case and enjoyment. Let us only remember 
how his life as a student was broken into by his 
service during the w'ar, how his journey to Italy 
occupied several years of bis life, how later in Dessau 
he had to follow his profession as Teacher and 
Librarian, and then let us turn our thoughts to all the 
work of bis hands and the creations of his mind, and 
we are astonished not only at the amount of work 
done, but still more at the finished form which 
distinguishes all his works. He was one of the first 
who with Zeunc, von der Hagen, and the brothel's 
Grimm, laboured to reawaken an interest in ancient 
and mediaeval German literature. Ho was a favourite 
pupil of Wolf, and his ‘ Homerischo Vor.schulo’ did more 
than any other work at that time to propagate the 
ideas of Wolf. He had explored the modern lantruases 
vou II. D d 
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of Europe,—French, Italian. EnJ:li.^h. and Spanish, and 
his criti<|Ucs in all thc.se fields of literature show how 
intimately ac([uuinted he was with the hest authors of 
tlu sc nations. 13 esi«lesaH this he worked regularly for 
journals atul encyclopaedias, ainl was engaged as co- 
editi)r of the great Kueyel()paedia of Arts and Sciences 
hy Ersch and tlruher. He Jilso undertook the publica¬ 
tion of a ‘ Library of the Oerinan Poets of the Soven- 
teeiith ('entuiy,’ and all this, over and above his poems 
and novels, in the short space of thirty-three years. 

I almost forget that 1 am speaking of iny father, 
for indeed I hnr<lly knew him, and when his scientifio 
ami poetic activity reached its end. ho was far younger 
than I am now. I do not believe, however, that 
a natural affection and veneration for the man de- 
ju'ivcB us of the right of judging of the poet. It is 
well said that love is hliml, but love also strengthens 
4 ind sharpens the dull eye, so that it sees beauty where 
thousands pass by unmoved. If one reads most of 
our critical writings, it would almost seem as if the 
chief duty of the reviewer were to find out the w'oak 
l)ointa and faults of every work of art. Nothing has 
so injured the art of criticism os this prejudice. 
A critic is a judge, but a judge, though ho is no advo¬ 
cate, should never bo a mere prosecutor. The \veak 
points of any work of art betray themselves only too 
soon, but in order to discover its beauties, not only 
a sharp but also an experienced eye is needed ; but 
more necessary than all are love and a synipatboiio 
spirit. It is the heart that makes the true critic, and 
not the head only. It is w’cll known how many of 
the most beautiful spots in Scotland, and Wales, and 
Cornwall, were not many years ago described as 
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wastes and wildernesses. Richmond and Hamjiton 
Court were admired, people travelled also to Versailles 
and admired the often admired blue sky of Italy. 
But poets such as Walter Scott and Wordsworth 
discovered the beauties of their native land, ^\■hero 
others had only lamenteil over bare and dreary hills, 
they saw the battle-field.s and burial-places of the 
primaeval Titan struggles of nature. Wliero others 
saw’ nothing but barren moors full of heather and 
broom, the land in their eyes was covered as wdth 
a carpet softer and more variegated than the most 
precious products of the looms of Turkov. Where 
others lost their temper at the grey cohl fog, they 
marv’olled at the silver veil of tho bri<le of the 
morning, and tho gold illumination of the dopaiding 
bun. Now’ every cockney can admire the smallest 
lake in Westmoreland or the barest moor in tho 
Highlands. \\ hy is this 1 Because few’ eyes are so 
dull that they cannot .see what is bcatitiful after it 
lias been pointed out to them, and wdien tliey know 
that they need not feel ashamed of n«lmiring it. It 
is the same w’ith tho beauties of poetry, as w’ith the 
beauties of nature. We mu.st first discover what 
is beautiful in poetry, and when it is discovered 
show how and why it is beautiful, otherwise tho 
authors of Scotch ballads arc but strolling singeis, 
and the Niebelungen songs are, as Frederick the Great 
said, not worth powder and shot. Tho trade of fault¬ 
finding is quickly learnt, tho aH of admiration is 
a diilicult art, at least for little minds, narrow' hearts, 
and timid soulsj who prefer treading broad and safe 
paths. Thus many critics and literary historians 
have rushed by the poems of Wilhelm ISIuller, just 

D d a 
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like travolleis, who go on in the beaten track, pass* 
ujg l)y on the right hand and on the left the most 
beautiful scenes of nature, and who only stand still 
and open botli eyes and mouth when their Murray 
tells them there is something they ought to admire. 
Should an old man who is at home there, meet them 
on their way and counsel the travellers to turn for 
a nionient from the high road and accompany him 
through a shady path to a mill, many may feel at first 
full of uneasiness and distrust. But when they have 
refreshed themselves in the dark green valley with 
its lively mill stream and delicious wood fragrance, 
tln-y no longer blame their guide for having called 
somewhat loudly to them to pause in their journey. 
It is such a pause that 1 have tried in these few intro¬ 
ductory lines to enforce on tho reader, and I believe 
that 1 too ina}’ reckon on pardon, if not on thanks, 
from those who have followed my sudden calL 


A NATIONAL MONUMENT OF WILHELM 
MOLLEU, erected at DESSAU, Sept. i« 91 - 

Dessau, tho native place of the poet Wilhelm 
Muller, is tho capital of the Duchy of Anhalt. Tho 
monument erected there by a national subscription 
was unveiled on Soptombor 30, 1891. Tho following 
account of tho ceremony appeared in tho German 
papers, and in a volume published by Dr. W. Hosaous, 
tho Librarian of the Ducal Library. 

‘ It was a good omen for the unveiling of tho 
monument that, after a long spell of rain, tho roost 
magnificent autumnal weather had set in. People 
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of tbe town and from the neighbourhood were on tho 
alert, looking forward to the festive day. Their H.H. 
the reigning Duke and Duchess, Prince Klward, 
Pi’ince Aribert with his young wife (the granddaughter 
of the Queen of England and daughter of Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein), and tho Princess 
Alexandra airived from Ballenstedt in the Harz 
mountains. The previous evening tho whole town 
was decorated to receive the Prince and Princess 
Aribert, who, after their marriage in England on 
July 6, made on this occa.sion their first appearance 
in Dessau. Professor Max iluller, the son of the poet, 
had come from England with his family, and excited 
lively interest among all classes of his native town. 
The sun shone brightly from a cloudless sky, anti 
flags and streamers fluttered merrily in tho fresh 
autumnal wind. The gaily decorated tribunes erected 
in tho streets were inspected by largo numbers of 
townspeople and visitors, an<l tho places reserve*! 
for latlies began to fill at an early hour. Next 
arrived tho deputations of tho magistracy and tho 
officers of the regiments stationed at Dessau with their 
military bands. Representatives from far and near, 
and tho professors and pupils of tho two Governmont 
schools, stood around, w'hilst the whole population 
soon covered tho reserved ground. At noon pxinc- 
tually the Court appeared in carriages <lraw’u by four 
horses with outriders, and were received by the Com¬ 
mittee. H.H. tho reigning Duko gave tho word of 
command, and a largo chorus of male voices sang 
a hymn written and composed for tho occasion. After 
that Privy Councillor Dr. A. Riimolin delivered tho 
following eloquent speech :— 
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‘ Here, where wo nro n.‘?scmblod to-day to unveil 
the inoiiumont of Wilhelm Muller, wo feel ourselves 
inspired hy the recollections of a mcmorablo past, full 
of stirring thoughts. Behind tho living who nro 
gathered hero and who gratefully recall tho memory 
of our great poet, there seem to rise unseen figures of 
former dny.s, that went in and o»it of tho old and 
now vanished schoolhouso ' as if wishing to soo oneo 
more tho face of their gonial teacher ;—poets who 
sang with him of “ Spring ami Love," of “ Messed 
golden times,” “ of Liberty, of manly work, of truth 
and sanctity ; mn.stei's of music, who by their 
melodies havo planted our poet’s songs deep in tho 
hearts of tho Gorman people, brothers-in-arms who 
sacriticed by his siilo their life for tho freedom of tho 
fatherland, and foremost among them tho “ youth 
with sword and lyro ” (Theodor Komcr), tho centenary 
of whoso birth W'o celebrated boro a few days ago; 
and from tho Eurotns anrl the island-rock of Hydra, 
tho valiant sons of Greece whose King and Parlia¬ 
ment have sent tho marble for tho monument of tho 
love<l poet of tho “ Griecbenliodor.” 

‘ The ])laco, however, where tho genius of tho poot 
grow and flourished is hero, in this country*, whoso 
Prince acted as his giaclous friend and protector, and 
it was in this very town that from tho cradlo to tho 
grav6 tho greater part of his life was spent and his 
work done. Still and peaceful was the respected 
burghor-houso which witnessed his birth, and allowed 

‘ Tho old ichoolhouse in which Wilholm Mllller taught hu been 
demolished, nnd n new one hu been built, in front of which stands tho 
monument of tho poot. 

• All tboso are qnotatione from W, SrOlIer'i poems ami other popular 
song*. 
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full play to the boy’s spirits and thovigbts ; still and 
peaceful was the land of his childhood under the 
patriarchal government of the mild and wise Duke 
Franz. The j-oung heart could take root with all its 
fibres in the wonders of the surrounding nature which 
had been made more wonderful by the creative genius 
of the reigning Piincc. It was hero that the birds of 
the forest took his thoughtful mind captive w’ith their 
songs ; it was here that God’s bright sunshine sank 
deep into his soul, from w’henco, when the hour had 
come, sprang up his fragrant “ Songs of Spring.” And 
bound up with this wonderful nature were the drama¬ 
tic characters, the huntsman in his green dress aiul 
the feather in his hat, the miller listening to the music 
of the rivulet and the mill-wheel, the organ-grinder 
passing through the village, and the roving youth 
before whoso eyes tho imago of his beloved was 
always moving. The Muse, who met him in the 
gardens and parks of tho friend and patron of \N'inkel- 
mann * an<l Erdmannsdorf looked on him with her 
bi-ight eyes, an<l became his guido through tho world 
of clas.sical beauty, tho languages of which ho hud 
mastered as if in play. 

* On this peaceful life, however, there broke tho 
thunder of tho cannons of Jena ; Germany lay' pros¬ 
trate. Tho boy', only tw’clvo years old, saw the 
French conqueror in his native town, saw tho young 
soldiers of his fatherland forced to follow tho com¬ 
mand of tho tyrant. He heard tho cry of an enslaved 
people, and then the firo first began to burn within 

* Tho Duke of who during hi* troTel* in Italy waa on 

friondly ienni with Winkolmann, tho great archAoologUt, 

^ Erdiiianiudorf waa the Duko*a friouU and advuen 
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bis brenst which afterwards hurst forth, stirring and 
consuming, in the songs of the man, when he saw the 
noble peojde of Greece trod<Icn under foot and strug¬ 
gling forfi'oedorn against their oppressoi-s. And even 
before the time when these immortal songs spmng 
from his lyre, tlio* youth himself bad grasped bis 
sword to fight for his own falhorlan<l. At the time 
when Theodor Kbrnor with Liitzow's bold warriors 
appeared here in Uessau, Wilhelm Muller, then a 
student at Perlin. liad cutercfl the Prussian army 
ns a volunteer, and bad fought bravely on many 
a battlefield. 

‘ And now wo see the bud growing into the flower. 
It opened in the enchanted garden of the Romantic 
School, whoso members looked up to the roval seer 
of Weimar. Art and science, with poetry in tho van, 
were striving then to unite with tho life of tho people, 
to draw life from it. and to return life to it. The 
pnst of tho German people, tho middle ages with their 
Minne-song, where poetry and reality scorned to em- 
hraco each other, was brought to life again. People 
began to study tho origin, tho growth and spirit of 
language and poetry, of nations and states, in order 
to bring what seemocl lost to the sorvico of tho de¬ 
livered fatherland. Unito<l with tho brothers Grimm, 
the founders of tho science and history of tho Gorman 
language, men like F. ^V. Wolf and A. Bdckh laboured, 
tho one to discover tho origin of the Homeric poems, 
tho other to explain tho organism of tho Athenian 
state. At their feet sat Wilhelm Muller, and how 
sedulously ho followed them has been shown by his 
later works. At tho same time ho was powerfully 
attracted by the newly recovered treasures of Old 
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German poetrj'. The “ Wuudcrborn ” of Brentano * 
souDfled through the windows of his study amid the 
stirring notes of popular poetry which had so long 
been despised. It was while moving in this euchauteil 
garden that Gustav Schwab, his friend and afterwards 
the editor of his collected works, saw and described 
him, his face in the bloom of youth, the quickly 
changing colour on his cheek, the eye bright with the 
consciousness of the growing poet, tl»e high forehead 
crowned with fair locks, the very image of strong- 
nerved genius. He hardly knew as yet where to 
turn, so many high-strung interests divi<led his mind. 
When on the point of devoting himself to the 
study of the Old German Langtiago and Literature 
and entering on an academic career, ho was chosen 
by the Berlin Academy to accompany a ricli patron 
of cla-ssical archaeology to Greece and Kgypt. But 
Wilhelm Muller, full of a desire, kindletl by Goethe, 
to see Italy, succeeded in persuading his fjiend to 
travel to Italy first, and then .«eparated from him 
in order to remain there, his heart full of the impres¬ 
sions of the eternal cityand of the sunny soutli, looking, 
with his Virgil open before him, from the Alban hills 
over the surrounding country, recognising Iloratian 
descriptions in tho scenes of Roman life, collecting 
popular Italian songs, and after having been tho hea«l 
of a poetical circle in tho northern capital (Berlin), 
now becoming himself a real poet. 

‘Many of his poems had thou appeared in German 
journals. And when after spending a year ami 
a half in Italy, and publishing his first book, “Rom, 

* An early collection ofGerman popular long*, puUi»ho>l by BronUno 
under that title* 
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Romor unci Romcrinncn.” a description in glowing 
colours of his experiences in Italy, he published his 
Seventy-seven poems from the papers of a travelling 
Wnhihornist.” Willudin Miiller stood before his con¬ 
temporaries as a lyrical poet whose poems could never 
bo forgt)tten. but would hold an abiding place in the 
history of Oerinan Htornturo. and, what is more, in 
the hciirt of the German people. Ho was a true 
ili'^eiple of Goethe, an aihniror of Uhland, but his 
tlumghts and feelings were never imitative, always 
his own. anrl therefore, clear and impressive. Wo 
feel carried along with the movement of his Wandcr- 
lieder, wo hear the voice of the rivulet as if talking 
to ourselvc.s. In his heart’s longing, finding an<l 
losing, the poet, whether joyful ns if in heaven, or 
sa<l »into death makes us sharers of his own joy, his 
own despair. Whether ho weaves a wreath of lyric 
songs, ns in his “Schbno Mullerin,” “Johannes and 
Fsther."and the " Wintorroise, ’ or gives us a single song, 
his words breathe forth tho feelings of the moment so 
fully and clearly, that each poem by itself becomes 
a favourite. Tho full maturity and beauty displayed 
in what ho calls “ Lyrischo Spaziergange,” published in 
(he last yoam of his life, meet us already in tho first 
poems of tho “ Waldhornist.” 

‘ Tho sweet bird-song, “ A bullfinch sat on a lilac 
bough, and sangwith its joyful call, “Now cast tho 

^ All thcuo nro Allutfoni to well-known Gorman poomt. 

THE BULLFINCH'S GREETING, 

bullBneh aai on a Ulao boogh. 

And pang 

Thlck-warhling and this is liow 

They r:\ng: 
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winter out of door, away! dazzles us with the same 
joy of spring, and appeals to our ear with the same 
tones caxight from nature as the splendid “Spring- 
songs” which he composed in the house of his friend 
Count Kalkrouth, in the Plauensche Grund near 
Dresden. Wo willingly obey their call, “Open the 
windows and open the hearts, quick, quick!” Whoever 
wants to feel how nature pervades the poet’s songs, 
let him follow his “ Winterreise,” in which the last 


cut the winter out of door, 

Away I 

May* May, goo<I folks, is here oDce more, 
Bwi;et May] 

A gay greon overcoat has bo 
Of gvAM, 

With buttons sheen, right fair to sec, 

Of glU9. 

Tho springahi has n great wide eye 
Of blue; 

AUwheres It pierce?, low and high, 

Clean through. 

Ilia breath bedews, so fresh adJ puro^ 
The air; 

Pcrfumcil all o*er must be, I*m sure, 

His hair. 

A winning way with maidens’ moods 
Has he. 

Him too young lads delight in woo^Is 
To see. 



% 

\ 


I 

% 

I 


Uo brings tho children toys galore; 

But whence I 

From NQmberg, from tho Flower-Smith’s store: 
Yes I thence \ 


And bow will’s bo with the humdrum Gothst 
Ob, they 

Find sport {n catching flics and moths 
All day I ” ’ 


I 


TuEODORE MABTZKr 
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falling leaf, the snow-coverotl footprints on the 6ehl, 
the ice of the rivers, and the frozen tlowers on the 
window-panes are so naturally intenvoven with the 
grief of unhaj»py love that they seem inseparable. 
His poetry shows that it is born of nature and springs 
Iroin a joyful heart. The poet avohls with few ex¬ 
ceptions the artificial metres of antiijxuty as well as 
the complicatcil strophes of the South. But staff- 
rhyme finds its way naturally into his verses, and the 
final rhyme is to him the very soul of German song, 
lie has endowed his poems with tho wings of rhyme 
and of melody. Having praised in manifold variation 
tho juice of the vine ami tho sound of tho goblets in 
the company of friends, he is willing to be counted 
annong the Anacreontic poets, but ho will not bo one 
of tlio rhymolcss Anacreontic poets or of the imitatoi-s 
of Klopstock's odes. His poe*tii3 lend themselves to 
song, nay they seem themselves to bo sung rather 
tlian to bo written. It is no more chance that 
W. Miiller dedicated tho second volume of his “Wald- 
hornist to Weber that he was on tho most intimate 
term.s with Schnci<lcr’ and other masters of music, 
and that ho found in Schuhei't a setter to music of his 
eongs who showed how thoroughly poetry and music 
can intermingle. W’henevor wo open the volumes of 
his poetry, wo feel delighted at the talent with which 
ho discovers a poetic side in every situation, at tho 
sharp wit with which in hundreds of epigrams ho 
touches tho folly and vanity of tho world, at the 
living perception which, in his travels through German 

' Tho cotnpofcr of tho ‘Fro5#cbUU,' &e., godfathor of ProfoMor 
Max MuUor. 

* A well-known coropoier, Director of the Ducal crchcilra nt Des»ao. 
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and foi'cign lands, giasps the meaning and the charm 
of every landscape and of the customs of every people. 
Even those who do not read poetry often sing his 
popular poems, without knowing the poet’s name. 
And that is the highest reward to the brave Wtdd- 
hornist. Though ho has lived himself through the 
joys and sufferings of his poetry, yet he has known so 
w’cll how to veil his own pei-sonality and the story of 
his own life, that the fashionable curiosity which 
delight-s in ferreting out the private life of the poet 
instead of enjoying his thoughts, would in his case be 
a double wrong. 

‘ His genius is still alive and pervades the German 
fatherland wherever the young men sing before the 
houses his student song, “ When wo march through 
the streets with shout and song,” or wherever friends 
are met together and sing cheerfully, “ My home is on 
the Elbe,” and “ At the inn of the Green Wreath,” when 
the merry music is hoard of ’‘To wander is the miller's 
joy,” or when we listen to the sad melody of *' Near 
the spring before the gate.’’ 

‘In the German war against France W. Muller took 
part with his sword, but not. like Korncr and Arndt, 
with his lyre. It was not till after the war was over 
that wo see him as a poet, and then the disappointment 
at the weakness and discord to which the bmvo and 


victorious Gei’inan people were reduced through a 
non-German policy, turned him away from patriotic 
poetry. Yet patriotic sentiments breathe forth from 
many of his poems. In one poem on “ The Eagle of 
Arkona” ho sees in the nest of the royal bird on the 


broken northern promontory of Germany, the emblem 


of a future victorious unity. At last the day came 
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wlien ho too was allo\vc*»l, wliat he had envied in others, 
to make his son^^ an inspiration to deeds of valom-. 
It was strange, tliat he, the pupil of F. A. Wolf, ho, 
the oolleetor and tran.slator of modern popular Greek 
songs, sho\dd thus have been drawn, though “on 
the wings of song only, towards the country of 
tlie (ireeks which, on his tiavols a.s a 3’outh. he had 
saerilice<l in favour of Italv. Iltdlcnic patriotism had 
burst forth, and the heroic struggle of a people 
enslaved for centuries, and left to their fate by a 
pitiless world, began in earnest. Tlien Wilhelm 
Miiller s “Greek Songs” sonnde<l like a trumpet through 
the countrN", roused the sleej)ing, stirred up the in- 
tlitferent, and spoke in words of itidiguant condemna- 
tiuii to the heartless statesmen of Kuropo. He then 
thought no longer of love and spring and wine: the 
heart of the poet was stiired to its very, depth, filled 
with that true enthusiasm which is rare, but which 
when nttoreil with the voice of a prophet, never fails, 
but fires and warms, and at last carries the world 
triumphantly along with it. These “Greek Songs” 
inaik in the histor3' of literature that powerful move¬ 
ment of riiilhellenism which was shared by the best 
spirit in Germany. Some people aftenvards ridiculed 
the idea that a country, so divided and weak as 
Gcrninn3' then was, should have expi'esscd her 
enthusiasm for this struggle for freedom on the part 
of a foreign nation. But would it havo been worthy 
of the German people, which claims the peculiar 
privilege of admiring ■whatever is noble and elevating 
in other nations, to remain imliffcixmt towaixls the 
fate of an unhappy and bravo people ? Bid not the 
enthusiasm for the Greek war of freedom mirror tho 
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fire that was burning in the poet's heart for the rights 
of the German people? That heart indeed must be 
cold which could dwell on the stirring pictures of the 
Greek war unrolled before our eyes by Wilhelm 
Muller, without being moved. He asks the friends 
of classical anti<iuit3' whether they who profess to 
admire the spark in the ashes of anti<iuity, are afraid 
of the bright tlame.s of the love of freedom which have 
risen from those very ashes? We listen to the wailing 
voice of the Phauariot, when ho sfiys : 

** My father, oiy tnothcr, they bavo «uuk them hi ibe sea; 
Tbroii^'b the sireeU they their btxlicA, tbnt were &Acreil 

tbio^ to mo; 

My sister, my fftir sister, tbey did fruin her churnlKr cha^c. 

And they sold her vir^b benuty on the public market*place f 
>Vhcn I hear tho billows roar, then, methinks 1 luar a cry, 

^Tis my parents colling to tne frt*m the wide decji wbore tht y lie ; 
'Aveogol* they cry—and in tho »ea I burl Turks* hcad<<. until 
My Tcugcanco bos been glutted, till tho raging waves arc ^till. 
l3ut when around my temples plays the cooling evening gale, 

Ah, in n>y cars its sighn are like a low bcscecliiug wail ; 

In Hhameful bondage sunk my sister sighn to me, 

*Oh, brother, set your sistor from thc^ loathsome fettem free 1 * 
Oh, that I were an eagle—might bovvr high in air, 

And might w*itb swift and piercing glance look round tuo every* 
where. 

Till I should find my sister, and from oor foeman’s band 
Should Lear her in my talons ft*ce to our free Grecian landl*'^ 

We see tho sacred army which “reddens with their 
blood the dawn of liberty,” wo follow with admiring 
eyes the boro Marco Bozzari, we share in tho hopes 
and fears, the disappointments and tho discord, the 
shrieks of despair and the joy of victory, of heroes 
now forgotten by the world. Wo recogni.so tho 
Spartan woman in the Mainotto mother who adorns 
herself with her bridal wreath when standing by tho 

^ Translation by Sir Tbeodoro Martin* 
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dead body of her husband, and ^ho wishes to sec her 
sons victorious or doa*!; we recognise the warriors of 
Salnmis in the modern Athenians wlio, when driven 
frotn the land, built themselves a wooden town on the 
.sea, and we sec the <lescon<Iants of tlio companions of 
Leonidas in the brave soldiers who fell airain near 
1 lierinopylao. The poet throws fire into t)ie souls of 
his heroes, and they stand before us alive. The 
playful arrows which formerly he let fly so grace¬ 
fully at folly and conceit, are now changed into 
Imrning arrows, arrows aimed at Albion for deserting 
the Akropolis, and at Prince Metternich, who in his 
own journal, the Ot^lerreichi^che Jieobachter, had 
dared to call the Gifoks rebels. 

' His fii'm hope, *• With us, with us is God the Lord 

' SONG OF CONSOLiVTION. 

‘With U8, with us is Got! the Lord J Then, brothers, hold not 
back, 

TUouffh o’er otir hea4bi the etonu shall burst through thunderous 
cloutU Anti blAck, 

Though it shoot down lightning-shnfla on us, and romit fierv 
b&il I 

With u., with ui is God the Lord! This U no time to quail. 

If 'noath such shocks the Paynim, too, are stricken to the ground, 

With fisU close deneb’d, with stre.-»ming hair, with wild eyes 

If they stamp and writhe as low they lie. and bite the sodden 
grass. 

And curse the lying spirit brought them to such direful pass, 

Who promised triumph, Paradise, if for the mo.m they fought, 

And now hath wounds, and shame, and death for their requiUl 
brought; 

^ is not with us Christians so; though gash'd our hands may be, 

Yet we together fold them Id our Imet dcAth^&gonj; 

Down to the earth if wo bo struck, yet on our knees we rise. 

And even a< ihejr close in dcotb^ bc«ve& 0{>€n9 on our oyea. 
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did not play him false, and as true poetic enthusiasm 
is always prophetic, it was so with the poet of the 
“ Greek Songs.” Who could have dreamed at that time 
of what we see to-day—the free Greek nation sending 
the marble for the monument of the German poet— 
nay, the daughter and sister of a German Emperor 
giving her hand to the lieir of the Greek throne ! 

‘ In cur old Churchyard, close to the tomb of the 
poet’s father, a simple stone adorns his grave and that 
of his wife, recording only their names, and the days 
of their birth and death. Above it stands a lyre in 
white marble, and on a scroll across the strings we 
read the words *• Griechenlieder.” As the poet of 
these songs his name has becji carried far beyond the 
frontier's of Anhalt, and of Germany ; and wherever 
the songs of “Alexander Yi^silanti ” and of “The J-ittle 
Hydriot” aro heard, the heart of the German youth is 
tilled with love for Greece. 

‘At the time when Wilhelm Muller wr'ote these 
songs, he was surrounded by a cheerful and liupp^’ 
homo at Dessau. In the grand-daughter of Basedow, 
the founder of popular education in German^', he hud 
found the wife of his heart, the graceful partner of 
his work, and he might w’cll sing 

** Vor dor ThUro meicer Liebcn 
Jiang fch auf <Ivo NVandorttali, 

\\'»n mich durcb die NVeli gclncboo. 

Leg ich ihr xu Fiisicti ab.’* 


With U8, with u U God tbc Lord I Wo kiiis the hand low •boot, 
That Joy and TicCoiy*, pain and dcaih> hath down uj>on uft 8«Dt. 
^^SutTor or dic» tho dawn is nighl** Bo that our battle^caU: 

If not befure, ihtro, there on high >vc fthall all bo free* yes. all I' 

TuaoDoai: Martin. 
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‘ Tho favour of a noble prince gave him, in his 
double einplo^'inent at the public school of his native 
town and at the Ducal Library, grateful occupation, 
and yot such full measure of freedom and leisure as 
he. not made for narrow barriers, required. The 
sovereign kc]>t his protecting hand over the poet, 
and when ho fell ill and felt tired, he granted him in 
his own park near Dessau a villa to rest and get 
strong in, for which the poet expressed his gratitude 
to Duke Leopold in one of his poems. 

' His memory lives on in the hearts of all who were 
his pupils at Dessau. Tib a few years ago a venerable 
old man was seen among us who.so eyes beamed 
whenever he spoko of his master, to whom he himself 
ha«l dedicated a beautiful poem at his grave. With 
excellent friends near and far a constant correspon* 
deuce was kept up. and in his own house music was 
often heard, and friends wero assembled round a 
hospitable board. His work was always varied. His 
essays on ancient and modern literature published in 
Gennan journals are still delightful to road. How 
delicately and accurately ho portrays Uhland, Ruckort, 
Justinus Kerncr; how powerfully, both condemning 
and admiring, the English poet Lord Byron, to whose 
death ho devotes one of his best Greek songs. Whether 
tho idea of accepting a Gormanistic pi*ofessor8hip 
remained while ho wrote these papers, and edited the 
Library of tho Poets of the Seventeenth Century,” is 
not known. Ho was inspired by a powerful desire to 
gain a thorough knowledge of tke dassical languages 
and literatures of tho world. 

‘After he had travelled with his wife over many 
parts of Germany, and gathered flowci's of poetry 
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everywhere, his health began to fail. He sought 
licalmg from the springs of Bohemia, made a pil¬ 
grimage to the house of Jean Paul, saw Goethe face 
to face at Weimar, was the guest of Gustav Schwab 
and Justinus Kerner, but returned home full of 
thoughts of death. While asleep the angel of death 
touched him, and on an autumnal evening in the 
j-car 1827 he was carried away from his children 
and from his wife (whose noble face many of us still 
remember) to his eternal rest by the light of torches 
and with the funcml music composed by Friedrich 
Schneider. 

‘Wilhelm Muller was a poet by the grace of God, 
a scholar of the most varied interests, and a true 
patriot. His w’hole character, rather resentful against 
external interference, sprang from a thankful and 
truthful heart. Famestness and purity' of thought 
never loft him even in his merriest poetry. When 
consulted by a doubting friend, he gives a manly 
answer, showing undeviating faith in God, virtue, 
and justice. Even when using the sharp weapon of 
satire, he retains a harmless and peaceful tone. Thus 
he has lived and thus he lives on in the remembrance 
of his people. 

‘ And if now the veil is drawn from the image which 
the hand of a master has carved from the Greek 
marble, lot us, young and old, gratefully remember 
the noble poet, and learn from him the pure delight 
of feeling the presence of God in nature, of devotion 
to the highest ideals of life, and of that love and 
loyalty which is ready to sacrifice all the goods of 
this world, nay our very life, whenever the fatherland 
calls.’ 


B C 2 
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‘ Professor llax Sliillcr, tlie son of tlie poet, thou 
spoke: 

‘ Yoir Seuenk IIiohsess, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

' After all tliat lias just been said with so much 
cloquenco and enthusiasm, little, I fear, is left for me 
to say, except to express my deep-felt thanks to His 
Highness, the noble Duke of Anhalt, to the membei'S 
of the Committee, and to many people present hero to¬ 
day. for the active sympathy they have shown for Jny 
lather's monument, ami at the same time to congratu¬ 
late the artist on the perfect work of art with which 
ho has adorned his native town, an honour to the 
]iiiet. and an honour to himself. 

‘ A people that honours its poets honours itself, for 
the true poet is of the people. Ho must knowhow to 
give perfect and permanent expression to all that is 
heautiful, though hidden in the heart of the people ; 
he must know how to speak from the soul and to thn 
soul of tho people. Tims only can ho bccomo the 
people's poet and live on in tho grateful recollection 
of his people, os Wilhelm Muller has lived and will 
live. What public school is there in Germany whore 
Ids “Little Hydriot” and tho “Bell-founding at 
Breslau ” aro not known, what festive gathering takes 
place where his songs are not sung 1 

‘ *• On tho wings of song ” his poems have flown far 
beyond tbo frontiers of the German fatherland, to 
lilngland and even to America. You know that tho 
Americans are going to celebrate tho Jubilee of tho 
Discovery of America in 1492. The Germans in 
America also mean to celebrate their own Jubilee, 
namely, tho bi-centenary of tho first planting of 
a German colony on American soil. 1 had the honour 
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of beinf' invited as a j^uest, and why ? Was it because 
I had published the Kig-veda ? No ; allow me to quote 
tho -words of the invitation, which I received only 
a few days ago: “ Should time or circumstances pre¬ 
vent you from honouring our Jubilee with your 
presence, we still hope that you will bo with us in 
spirit, for the spirit of your immortal father, as it 
breathes in his hearty songs, has followed the Germans 
to every part of America, and will be with us at our 
Jubilee also. Our chief object is to encourage the 
Gormans to hold together, in order to bo betUr able 
to keep up our German language m America. 

‘But a poet must not only be a singer, ho must be 
a thinker also, nay he must be a scholar. Ho cannot 
do justice to the thoughts of the present 
himself thought tho thoughts of tho pi^t. dhthi 
Muller was a scholar in tho best sense of the word, his 
spirit was quickened and ■warmed by t o spin o 
classical antiquity. How well he knew ancient Greece 
he has shown in his “ Ilomerische Vorschule , how 
well ho loved the newly-risen Greece ho has provec 
by his “ Greek Songs.” In Italy also he was perfect^ 
at home, familiar as well with tho ancient as with the 
modern Rome, its men and its women. And ho h^l 
mastered not only the modem literature of Greece an 
Italy, but likewise, os ho has proved in 
essays, the Uterature of Spain, of Franco and 
and all this in a short life of thirty-three 
tho scanty means of a German student, and the small 
opportunities that a small town. Uko Dessau, could 


offer. 

‘ And yet WUhelm MuUer was not 
He lived not for his studies only. 


a mere bookworm, 
or for bis poetry ; 
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lie lived for his friends and for his people. Like the 
liost of his cuuteniporaries. be also was ready to sacri¬ 
fice bis lifo for his fatherland. 1 remember readinf^ 
m a volume of his notes taken in the lectures at 
Berlin; “To-day Boeckh stops lecturing—to-morrow 
we march to Paris.” And be marched to Paris, and 
lived to see the fall of the French conqueror and 
(yrant. But afterw’ards followed the dark years of 
which every German patriot said, “they do not 
please me.” the years when, ns Iluckert wrote, “ every¬ 
thing was taken away from the people, except their 
harp. And that harp has kept the people awake, it 
has said and sung. “ What is, what ought to be the 
German’s fatherland?” And what tho harp has said 
and sung, the sword has at last dared and done, and 
we have again a Germany, united, strong, respected, 
nay feared. 

But with all his enthusiasm for a great and united 
Germany, his heart beat wannly for his own smaller 
fatherland also. My friend, tho Privy Councillor 
Hosaeus, has already quoted tho woixls in which 
Wilhelm Miiller has so happily expressed his love of 
Anhalt: 

“ E* bt dfti k1eini>t« V»l«rl«nd der griisston Liebo nicht nj klein, 

Jo ongor et dicli riDgi unuchlingt, j» nkhor winU dem Henea •oju.” 

‘ It would have been a misfortune for Germany, if in 
its political reoi-gonisation it had lost its smaller states. 
It would be easy to show, I believe, that the smaller 
states have done more for the greatness of Germany 
in science and art than the great states. May they 
continue as centres of light and lifo for tho whole of 
Germany, proud, like Anhalt, of their past, proud, like 
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Anhalt, of their ancient reigning family, proud, like 
Anhalt, of their poets. 

•And now as soon as our deputations, some ohl pupils 
of Wilhelm Muller, my son. my son-in-law, and other 
friends shall have deposited their wreaths at the foot 
of the monument, I call upon all here present to sing 
the Anhalt-song, composed by our friend Appel.’ 

At the banquet, the first toast was that of ‘ The Duke 
of Anhalt,’ proposed by the Prime Minister, His Excel¬ 
lency von Krosigk. Then followed the toastof ‘Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller,’ proposed by Professor Gerlach. 

Professor Max Muller replied :— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, 

‘ How shall I thank you for all tho kindness 
and love which you have shown me during these days 
dedicated to the memory of my father ? How shall 
I thank the last speaker for tho undeserved praise 
which ho has bestowed on me, as the son of my 
father? 

‘And yet I should know very well what 1 ought to 
say, and how I ought to express my gratitude, for 
through the whole of my life I have again and again 
had to do the same thing, that is, to thank my friends 
for the kindness which they have shown to mo for tho 
sake of my father, and not for any merit of my own. 
I may well say that tho old saying has proved true m 
my case, that the “ blessing of tho fathers builds 
houses for theu* children.” My path through life has 
often been pretty hard, but from my earliest youth 
I have found friends who took me by the hand, who 
helped me by word and deed, and why ? Because 
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ilio}- known my father, or because they had learnc<l 
to udniire and to love the works of his mind and the 
words ot his heart. Allow me to refer to a few cases 
only which return to iny ineiiiory. After all, it is the 
best gratitude to lemember and not to forget; grateful 
in tsnnskrit is kretagna, and that means simply 
knowing or rernemberiug (r/na) what has been done 
for us (krtta). 

‘ While I was still at school at Dessau. I well ro- 
meinbor some delightful private lessons which I re¬ 
ceived from a young master, Dr. Ubnicke. When 
I was going to pay my debt to him. he said, “No, 
1 was your fathers pupil. I accept no payment from 
you: come to me ns long ns you Hko.” I know this 
mado a lasting impression on my young heart, and 
not very long ago, when I looked throvigh my old 
collection of autogmphs, I was pleased to tind a pa^o 
which my teacher had written for mo “ 

'•Fortes wADtnr foriihnu ot \>onU, 

in juTcncU, cst In rquii patrum 
% irtui, noc Imbollem fcfvcca 
Pn'g^ncmnt nqtiilao 
I><»etrlnn •otl vim promovcl InMtam 
Kcctiquo enUnt pectorn 

Utcunqiio (Icfrcoro morct» 

Inilcct^rnni Wnc natn culpac,** 

I was so young at that time that I could hardly 
construe these linos of Horaco. I have never seen 
r. Honicko again. Ho died very young. But ho 
was an excellent teacher, and his generous sympathy 
*'*^\v™*^*”*^^ deeply impressed on my memory. 

‘ When after some years I went to the University of 
Leipzig Gottfried Hermann, the great Greek scholar, 
received me with open arms. “ Vou are the son of 
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Wilholm Miillcr,” he sai<l; ho may have meant, not 
of Otfricd Muller, with whom he was never on the 
best of terms. Ho put mo in the way of gaining 
some scholarships, I became a member of his Seminary, 
and I owe to him many things that havo proved useful 
to me in after-life. Like all respectable students of 
that time, I also had the misfortune of passing some 
time in prison. I had worn the black-red-golden 
riband ; I had joined in Ariidt’s song, “What is the 
German’s fatherland.” and 1 was looked upon in 
consequence as a highly dangerous pereon, though 
I was only eighteen years of age and know next to 
nothing of politics. I belonged to the poetical youth 
of Germany : wo dreamt even then, perhaps somewhat 
prematurely, of what in our later years has at last 
become a reality. The worst part of it was that 
I was punished by the loss of my scholarships. But 
I wont to Hermann, then Dean of the Faculty, and 
told him of all my misfortunes. Ho embraced me, 
and said: “Your name is Miillcr, there aie many 
Mullers, and I do not know which of them has been 
sent to prison; keep j’our scholarship!” You see 
how the name of Muller, which has really ceased to 
bo a name, a ncmien qvx> noscimur, may sometimes 
prove useful when one does not wish to be known. 
But the kindness of heart shown to mo by the old 
professor, who was a truly liberal man, has never 
been forgotten by me. 

‘Afterwards I went from the University of Leipzig 
to that of Berlin. 1 wished to read' Persian with 
Professor Riickert, the great German poet. Ruckert 
always advertised his lectures, but ho did not like 
lecturing. Ho had a general dispensation for the 
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summer, but even during the winter term he generally 
petitioned for leave of absence, so that the Minister 
of Education aske<l him at last, “ But, dear Professor, 
when do you wish to lecture?” When I came to him 
to attend his Persian lectures, be was at firet very 
unwilling. “Why do j’ou want to study Persian?" 
he said, “you should study Aral^c first.” I told him 
that I had been studying Arabic under Professor 
Fleischer for a year; in fact 1 did not let him oH'. 
and, whether he liked it or not, ho had to read the 
Oulistau with me and two friends of mine, for it is 
a rule in every German university, that ires fneiunt 
(ollegium. One day when I brought him a metrical 
translation of a Sanskrit elegy, the MeghadAta, he 
asked mo who I was, and wdien I told him that I wa.s 
the son of the poet Wilhelm Miiller, his face lighted 
up and ho said: “Your father once saved my life. 
Wo were travelling, two poor poets, through Italy. 
We ha<i to sleep in misorablo inns, and had to sutler 
much from vermin of all kinds. A fine morning wo 
eamo near a lake and settled to have a bath. Wo 
jumjied in, but the lake was deeper than I thought. 
I could not swim, and was sinking. Your father 
Hwara towards mo and brought me to shore. I then 
wrote my first epic poem in the stylo of Camoens, 
and called it ‘ Tho Lousiad.’ ” The poem was never 
published and is probably lost, but Lf it should ever 
turn up, what I have said here may prove a useful 
hint to future students of Rlickcrt. After this, 
Ruckert’s lectures became more and more lively and 
exciting. His knowledge of Oriental literature was 
very great, but he was not very fond of communicating 
his knowledge. As ho had learned everything by 
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himself, ho thought it -was better for others also to 
do the same. Perhaps he was right. The best 
professors are those who know how to excite our 
appetite, not those who feed and cram thcU- pupils 
till they lose all appetite;. 

‘ And thus life went on, though it became more an«l 
more serious, more and more ditticult. I was working 
at an edition of the Rig-veda. I had copied and 
collated MSS. at Paris and in London, but my 
supplies had come to an end. and I was on the point 
of returning to Germany before having finished my 
collations, and beginning my academic career in the 
University of Berlin. I went to the Prussian 
Legation to have my passport vis(?. Bunsen was 
Prussian Minister then, and he too had known iny 
father in Rome, when he was secretary to Niebuhr. 
Bunsen’s idea was then to go to Bonarc-s with Mr. 
Aetor, in order to see whether there really existed 
such a book as the Rig-veda. He received mo most 
warmly, as the son of his departed friend, and as the 
young man who was destined to carry out what ho 
himself bad not been allowed to carry out. “ I seo 
myself young in you once more,” bo said ; stay in 
England, finish here what is necessary for your work; 
I advance you whatever money you will want, and I 
know you will pay it back by-and-by. Yes, I have 
repaid it, but I could never repay his kindness. That 
has remained in my memory, never to bo forgotten, 
like so many other acts of kindness which I have 
received from my father s friends. 

* There is one more recollection which comes back 
to my mind Just now, of a different kind, but very 
pleasant too. I was paying a visit to Jenny Lind. 
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^'lie san^ Sclmhc-rt’s composition of my fatlier’s poem, 
ithered !• lowers.” It was difficult to keep back 
ones teal's, and I told lier when thanking her that 
I was the son of the poet. ‘‘ \\ hat!” she cried, ‘'you 
are the son ot W ilhehn Miiller! Now sit down,” and 
then .sho went to the pianoforte, and sang tho best 
songs of the “ Schdne Mulloriii ” from beginning to 
end. It was a perfect tragedy, and what she expressed 
will) her voice, her eyes, and some slight movements 
of head and hands, was more than the greatest actress 
could have represented on the stage. 

• \\ ell. Ladies and Gentlemen, you see, in thanking 
you to-<lny I can only say again what I have so often 
saiil before. I thank you from my heart for tho 
sympathy you have shown me to-day for my' father’s 
sake, and it shall he my endeavour in the fuluro.as it 
has been during the whole past of my life, to show 
myself not unworthy of that sympathy, and of my 
father s name. I thank yon with all iny heart.’ 



SHORT MEMORIAL NOTICES. 


I. 


BISHOP PATTESON. 

(Di«d iSjtA 

AN appeal from the Secretary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel has appoareil in 
the jaewspapers, inviting subscriptions for a memo¬ 
rial of Bishop Pattcson. The subscriptions wore 
intended to supply a new ship for missionary purposes, 
and to build a church in the Norfolk Islands. I saw 
the advcrtiBcmcnt by accident. Many of my friends 
never knew of it till I told them. No list of sub- 
scribers has ns yet been published. 1 have waited 
from day to day, and from week to week m the hope 
that some one better qualified for such a task would 
speak ; but I cannot any longer repress a feeling ol 
recret that this memorial should not from the first 
have assumed a broader and truly national character. 
Surely there are men who, with the deepest eloquence 
of the heart, could have told every man, and woman 
and child, what England has lost by the death of that 
ti-ue-hearted son of hers-Bishop Patteson. H.s death 
was a national loss, it may become a national gam 
and blessing. As a national loss it found its place bv 
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l ight in the Queen's Speech : as a national gain it 
should be marked by a truly national thanksgiving 
or thankofforing. 

Patteson was an Eton boy; let the boys of Eton 
show how they loved him. and love him still. 

PatU'son was an Oxford man: let the men of Oxford 
show that they were j>roud of him, and are proud of 
liim still. 

Patteson belonged to Palliol and Merton: lot these 
Colleges show that they feel the honour which his 
name will ever reflect on them. 

Patteson belonged to the Established Church : let 
bishops and curates show their gratitude for one who 
lias added a new English name to the noble Army of 
Martyrs. 

But Patteson belonged, in his whole character, by 
his heart and his mind, in his life and his death, to 
England ; let England show that she knows how 
to honour her sons who have honoured her and raised 
her high in the eyes of the whole world. 

Patteson himself, no doubt, \vould have said that 
ho had simply done his duty, and that England pos¬ 
sessed hundreds and thousands of men who would 
have lived his life and died his death. It may bo so; 
but it is not right for us to say so. True, Patteson w’as 
not a man who struck his friends as exceptional, and 
ns marked out for an historical career. When I knew 
him at Oxford ho was a hale, honest-looking, hard¬ 
working young fellow; always among the first, yet 
never envied ; full of enthusiasm,yet never obtrusive; 
a man of strong convictions, of strict and even narrow 
views, yet never impatient, never overbearing, never 
uncharitable. I saw him last at Dresden in 1853, 
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revelling in the treasures of ancient Italian ait, 
working hard at Hebrew, Arabic, and German, and 
delighting in all that the best minds of modern Europe 
could supply in literature, science, and art. I then 
thought I saw in him the future accomplished Dean or 
Bishop. But when I heard of him next, his letters 
were dated Longitude and Latitude, from some un¬ 
known island in the Pacific Ocean. There ho has 
been and has worked ever since, determined from the 
first never to return to England, however strong the 
ties that bound him to those he left behind. His 
life had become a devoted life, devoted to one great 
object—the laying the foundations of a Christian 
future among the races of the Melanesian Islands. 

Yet, devoted as he was to his work in that new 
world, be did not become estranged from the literary 
and scientific interests of his old home. His corre¬ 
spondence with mo was chiefly on philological subjects. 
He had a genius for languages, and felt a deep interest 
in the great problems connected with the Science ol 
Language. His library will be found well supplied 
with the best books on comparative philology. Even 
Sanskrit grammars he asked to have sent to him, 
because ho felt that a knowledge of that ancient 
language was essential to every true scholar. Every 
one of bis letters deserves to be published, and I shall 
give here a few extracts. 

In 1857 he writes :—‘ In almost all cases the natives 
arc friendly; where they are not well disposed, it is 
owing to some outrage previously committed upon 
them by some whaling or trading ve.ssel. Wo two 
(he and the Bishop of New Zealand) have been among 
large parties of them, stark naked, armed with clubs, 
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liows, and arrows, with perfect security. They are 
most docile, gtiitle. lovoahlo fellows.’ 

In 1K66 ho writes:—‘All that I can do is to learn 
many «lialects of a given archipelago, present their 
«‘.\isting varieties, and so work back to the original 
language. This to some extent lias been done in the 
Hanks Group, and in the eastern part of the Solomon 
Islands. Hut directly 1 get so far as this I am recalled 
to ttie practical necessity of using my knowledge of 
(ho .several dialects rather to make known God’s truth 
to the heathen than to inform the “literati" of the 
process of “dialectic variation." Do not mistake me, 
my diar friend, or suspect me of silly sentimentalism 
Hut you can easily understand what it is to feel, “God 
has given to me, and to me only of all Christian men, 
the jiower of speaking to this or that nation ; and, 
moreover, this is the work Ho has sent me to do." 
Often. I do not deny, 1 should perhaps like tho other 
hotter. It is very pleasant to shirk my evening class, 
and to spend the time with Sir \V. Martin, discussing 
some point of Melanesian philology. Hut then my 
dear lads have lost two hours of Christian iustrucLion, 
and that won’t do. 

Iho last season I have bad some three or four 
months, during which I determined 1 must refuse to 
take so much English work, &c. I sat and growled 
in my den, and, of course, rather vexed people, and 
perhaps (for which I should bo most heartily grieved) 
my dear good friend and leader, the Bishop of Now 
Zealand. But I stuck to my work. I wrote about 
a dozen Papers of J^hrosos in os many dialects, to sliow 
tho mode of expressing in those dialects what we 
express by adverbs, prepositions, &c. It is, of course, 
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the difficult part of a language (unwritten), for a 
stranger to find out. I also printed (and I have 

three more nearly finished in MS.) vocabularies of 
about 6co words, with a true native scholioii on each 
word. The mere writing (for much was written twice 
over) took a long time. And there is this gained by 
these vocabularies for our practical purposes. These 
are—with more exceptions, it is true, than I intended— 
the words which crop up most readily in a Melanesian 
mind. Much tinio I have wiisted, and would fain save 
others from wasting, in trying to force a Melanesian 
mind into a given direction into which it ought, as 
I supposed, to have travelle<i easily enough, but which, 
nevertheless, it refused to follow. 

‘ What is perhaps of consequence is to bo able to 
show that the languages of the whole Pacific, though 
I know but little of the Eastern dialects, prove the 
same mode of thought to prevail everywhere. I am 
satisfied, if there could bo found a man to do it, it 
might bo proved that all the languages of tho Pacific 
belong to the same family, so as to oblige a candid 
man to acknowledge that it is so. I care little com¬ 
paratively for identity of words, and somehow in my 
limited field I do not quito see why so much importance 
should bo given to tho identity of numerals as you 
think right. . . . But tho grammatical structure of 
these dialects, where none but a very close observer 
of many dialects can detect any similarity in the 
words, is invariably indicative of a real afliuity.’ 

Such was tho man I No doubt, but for his death, 
he might have passed away a hardworking, merito¬ 
rious, but almost unknown missionary. There are 
many great and good men—it may be, as great and 
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good as he was—who pa.«8 away unnoticed by the 
world. But that is the very reason why wo should 
be ready to recognise and honour the man who him¬ 
self looked for no recognition and no honour, but 
who. as by a terrible Hash of lightning, was suddenly 
revealed to us by his death in all his grandeur and 
human majesty. It is well that we should know what 
stuff there may be unknown to us in the men whom 
wo meet in common life, doing their allotted work 
steadily and quietly, but carrying in their breasts 
those lion hearts which neither ambition nor love of 
case, neither danger nor death, can force one inch 
from the narrow path of duty. 

To have known such a man is one of life’s greatest 
blessings. In his life of purity, unsclhshncss, devotion 
to man, a faith in a higher w’orld, those who have 
eyes to see may read the best, the most real ImiUitio 
ChrUti. In his death, following so closely on his 
pra^'er for forgiveness for his enemies—‘for they 
know not what they do’—we have witnessed once 
more a truly Christ-liko death. 

As wo look back into the distant past, when there 
was as yet no Rome, no Athens, when Germany had 
not yet been discovered, when Britain was but a 
fabulous island, nay, when the soil of Europe had not 
yet been trodden by the harbingers of the Aryan 
race, may wo not look forward, too, into the distant 
future, when those ‘ Black Islands ’ of the Pacific shall 
have been changed into bright and happy isles, with 
busy harbours, villages, and towns? In that distant 
future, depend upon it, the name of Patteson will live 
in every cottage, in every school and church of 
Melanesia, not as the name of a fabulous saint or 
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martyr, but as the never-to-be-forgotten name of 
a good, a brave. God-fearing, and God-loving man. 
His bones will not work childish miracles, but his 
spirit will work signs and wonders by revealing even 
among the lowest of Melanesian savages the indelible 
God-like stamp of human natui-e, and by upholding 
among future generations a true faith in God founded 
on a true faith in man. 

To have cai’ricd but one small stone to the calm 
w’hich is to commemorate this great and holy life 
should bo a satisfaction to all who knew Patteson, 
a duty to all who have heard the name of the hrst 
Bishop of Melanesia. 


II. 

BARTHOLD GEORG NIEBUHR. 

(Died 1831 .) 

O NE hundred years ago, on August 27, 1776, 
B. G. Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, was bom 
at Copenhagen, the son of Carsten Niebuhr, the 
famous Eastern traveller. Forty-five years have 
passed since his death, on January 2, 1831, sixty-five 
since the first appearance of his ‘ Roman History.’ 
Few only are left of those who knew him personally 
and intimately. Brandis, Bunsen, Savigny, Tweston 
wore the last who could speak and write of him as 
they had known and watched him during some of 
the most critical periods of his life. In anticipation 
of the hundredth anniversary of hia birthday, the 
only one of Niebuhr's intimate friends who is still 
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alive, Professor Classen, of Kiel, has given ns, not, 
indeed, a biography, but a short survey of Niebuhr's 
life, with such di-tails as were known to him from 
his personal intercourse with him, particularly during 
the years 1827-1X31, when Classen lived in his house 
as tutor to his son Marcus. This interesting volume, 
entitled ‘Barthold Georg Niebuhr, Eino Gedachtniss- 
schrift zu seinem hundertjahrigen Geburtstage, den 
27. August, 1876,’ published at Gotha, appears very 
opportunely. We possess, indeed, a very full nceount 
of tho principal events of Niebuhr's lif^e, with large 
extracts from his correapondence. in tho three volumes 
of ‘ Lebensnachrichten,’ published by his sister-in-law, 
Frau Dora Hensler, and translated into English by 
Miss S. Winkworth. But a real biography of tho 
great scholar is still wanting, and w’c are glad to 
hoar that such a work is now in preparation, and 
entrusted to tho competent hands of Professor Nissen. 
In tho meantimo many of Niebuhr’s admirers will 
read with deep interest tho pages which Professor 
Clas.sen has devoted to his memory. Though they 
are fragments only, they cover tho whole of Niebuhr’s 
'ifo. They give us on explanation of several events 
in his political career which had been misrepresented, 
and required explanation, and they throw a now light 
on certain sides of his character which bis friends 
had hitherto treated with unnecessary reticence. 
After an introduction which reproduces some articles 
written immediately after Niebuhr's death by Pro¬ 
fessor Classen, and published at the time in tho 
AUgemxeine PreusBische Staaiszeiiungt we have a 
chapter on his childhood and youth extending to 
Easter, 1794. Professor Classen dwells on tho fact 
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that, though born in Denmark, Niebuhr by both bis 
parents was of thorough German descent. He might 
have added that at the beginning of our century tliere 
existed hardly any feeling of national difference or 
antagonism between Danes and Germans, and that 
Germany certainly owes, if not the blood, at all events 
the education of some of her greatest men at that 
time to Denmark. Next follows a chapter on Nie¬ 
buhr’s years of study and travel in Kiel, Copenhagen, 
London, and Edinburgh, from 1794 to 1799. After 
this we come to the time of his official employment 
in the Danish service, 1 3 oo to 1806, which is followed 
by the most eventful period of his life spent in the 
service of the King of Prus.sia. This period is sub¬ 
divided, so that we read first an account of his official 
career from i8c6 to 1810, chiefly devoted to financial 
matters, and afterwards a description of his return to 
office as Prussian Minister at Home, 1816-1821. The 
interval between 1810 and 1814, when he was em¬ 
ployed as Professor at Berlin, and the yeare from 
1825 to 1830 which he spent as Professor at Bonn, 
are treated together, and followed by another chapter 
on his work and influence in the University of Bonn 
to his death, in 1831. 

Niebuhr’s name is known as widely, we believe, in 
England as in Germany—nay, there was a time when 
his ‘ Roman History ’ attracted more general attention 
among English scliolars than in bis own country. 
His work had the rare fortune of being introduced 
to the English public by Thirlwall and Julius Hare, 
of being recommended by Arnold, of being carefully 
criticised by Sir C. Lewis, and of being made a text¬ 
book at Oxford and Cambridge during the last 
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generation by some of the most active and influential 
tutors. In Germany, Niebuhr's name has never en¬ 
joyed a very wide popularity, and the study of his 
Homan history has always been confined to a small 
number of scholai-s only. Niebuhr's spirit, however, 
has certainly been most active in Germany among 
the select circle of real students of history, and we 
can watch its working to the present day. Niebuhr’s 
principles of historical criticism, his method of his¬ 
torical research, his views on the joint treatment 
of history, customs, and law, have been adopted by 
all historians of note. According to Professor Clas¬ 
sen, no one who has followed in Niebuhr's footsteps 
a.s an historian of Homo has done so with a more 
profound understanding of his spirit than Schwogler, 
in his ‘Rdmischo Geschichto,’ 1867. Both by the 
accuracy and tho extent of his knowledge, and 
by tho carefulness and sobriety of his judgment, 
Schwegler, ho thinks, was pre-eminently qualified to 
bring Niebuhr's ardvious task to a successful end, 
if a sudden death had not cut short his brilliant career. 
Niebuhr’s work has no doubt been severely criticised 
by others, and many weak points have been dis¬ 
covered, more particularly in tho linguistic and ethno¬ 
logical portions. But oven those who have criticised 
Nicbuhi-'s Roman history were clearly under the in¬ 
fluence of his spirit, and Schwegler has truly said, 
that his work not only forma the focus of all that 
had been done before, but is at the same time the 
true starting-point and the only safe foundation of 
all later researches into Roman history. 

What will probably at the present moment interest 
people most in Professor Classen’s book is tho account 
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of Niebuhr’s views on the ecclesiastical policy of 
Prussia in its relation to the Roman Curia. After 
the annexation of the Rhenish Provinces, which were 
mostly' Roman Catholic, a better dedned modus 
vivendi between the Prussian Government and the 
Pope was felt to be a necessity, and Niebuhr was 
selected as the fittest person to arrange the questions 
then pending between the Protestant King and the 
Papal See. They chiefly related to the election of 
Bishops, in which the Royal veto was to be reserved, 
and to educational institutions, particularly those 
which were intended for the Roman Catholic clergy. 
They were, indeed, the same questions which have 
turned up again, in our own more stormy times, and 
which for the moment seem to defy eveiy solution, 
while fifty years ago, when Prussia was more yielding 
and the Roman Curia less exacting, it was hoped that 
a lasting hannony had been established between the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Prussia and their so-called 
heretical King. The Pope at that time was Pius VII, 
not Pius IX, and his adviser Cardinal Consalvi, not 
Cardinal Antonelli. There were Gennan Bishops 
then who dared to warn the Pope against the dangers 
which an opposition to the national instincts of the 
German people, even of the Roman Catholic clergy 
in Germany, might rouse. The idea of a national 
German Church w’as at that time warmly suppoi'ted 
by an influential party among the Roman Catholics, 
headed by the Vicar General of the Bishopric of 
Constance, J. H. von \Ve.senbcrg. Some of the South 
German Governments eutei*tained similar hopes, and 
placed their views on the subject before the Pope, 
while Niebuhr was left at Rome for a long time 
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without definite instructions from his temporising 
Govornineiit. Niebuhr himself was incredulous as to 
the sjjccess of tliis movement. He says:— 

‘ They dream of making a new reform of the 
Church, simply because they wish for a change. 
They do not see that such undertakings cannot 
succeed unless tlie hearts are stirring, as they were 
in Luther's time. Tltey themselves feel nothing in 
lln-ir own hearts, and no one can have his feelings 
aroused by what is merely a new regulation of purely 
(•xternal matters. They may be instruments of good, 
but their way is as wrong as Luther’s was right.’ 

During his prolonged stay at Rome, Niebuhr ontcr- 
tnined the most kindly and almost reverential feelings 
tor the Pope and his t>ourt. He evidently thought tho 
whole system of the Roman Church doomed, ami saw, 
as wo do in a dying man, tho good sides rather than 
tho bad. ‘ Tho harmlcssncss,’ ho says, * of tho Roman 
t.’luirch in tho nineteenth century can only go on 
increasing till it comes to its end, which, in the 
changes that threaten Europe, is inevitable.’ In his 
transactions, however, with Pope Pius VII and Car¬ 
dinal Consaivi, Niebuhr was very determined. II 
me fuUnit ^uer, as tho Cardinal said. Tho arrange- 
.iicnts based on mutual concession were approved in 
1831 both by tho Popo and tho Prussian Government, 
and Havdenborg. the then Prime Minister of Prussia, 
came himself to Romo, after tho Congress of Laybach, 
to conclude the peace between Romo and Berlin. 
Ranke, one of tho few persons who has had access 

to tho Prussian archives of that period, writes:_ 

Tho Roman Court consented to reduco the dioceses, 
as proposed by the Prussian Government, and to 
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abolish some of the old episcopal Secs. On the othci* 
hand, we do not find on the Prussian side those 
harassing conditions which keep up mutual distrust. 
The proceedings were of a grander character, as becomes 
the importance and dignity of the Prussian State.’ 

Niebuhr, though full of faith in Pope Pius VII, was 
not blind to the dangers lurking in the future. • The 
Pope is wcak,’hesays,‘ and his death will be a calamity, 
for there is every reason to suppose that they will 
elect a bigoted and obstinate successor.’ This was in 
jH22. In 1826 he writes :— 

‘ It requires much historical experience and resig¬ 
nation to remain quiet if one sees what is passing 
before our eyes. 'The influence of arch-clcricul and 
altogether Jesuitical Roman Catholics, particularly in 
matters concerning national education, is deplorable. 
I might, perhaps, bring on a crisis if I wished, but 
the result is too doubtful. The matter is more 
dangerous than the favours bestowed here in Prussia 
on the aristocratic nobility. This may produce mis¬ 
chief for a generation, but cannot be permanent. In 
France, where the political volcano seems to be 
extinct, tho priests collect new inflammable material.' 

It is a pity that more could not have been published 
of Niebuhr's oflicial correspondence touching these 
matter's. Though a strenuous defender of tho autho¬ 
rity of the State, and fully convinced that education 
in order to be efficient must be notional, and in order 
to be national must bo unscctarian, he was, nevi^the- 
less, inclined to grant to the Roman Catholic clergy 
a certain amount of indopendonce in the management 
of their educational institutions, particularly their 
clerical seminaries. He knew perfectly well tho 
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mischief that was done in these seminaries, and how 
easily they might be converted into hotbeds of dis¬ 
satisfaction, anti-national intrigue,and even treachery; 
but he also knew that tho best part of tho Roman 
Catholic subjects of Prussia was proof against those 
Ultramontane influences, and that tho evil elements 
which exist, and alway.s will exist, in an ambitious 
priesthood would do less harm if loft to assume tho 
oflVnsivo than if driven into a defensive position and 
HUiTounded by a halo of martyrdom. Most touching 
are Niebuhr's expressions with regard to his own 
religious opinions. The conflict between tho convic¬ 
tions of the historian and tho aspirations of the Chris¬ 
tian continues during the whole of his life. It was 
certainly not the fear of personal consequences which 
kept him from openly cxpi-cssing his opinions as to 
tho historical value of tho Old and Now Testaments, 
nor was it a more acquiescence in established customs 
which made him so anxious to secure for his son 
a strictly religious education. Ho was convinced of 
tho essential truths of Christianity, and on this con¬ 
viction rested the whole conduct of his life—in every 
sense, a truly Christian life. But ho was too honest 
towards hitnself to allow himself to use unmeaning 
words and phrases, or tho formulas of what he know 
to bo in many cases an irreligious orthodoxy. Ho 
recognised in the Protestant as in the Roman Catholic 
Churches tho same seeds of Christian truth, but ho 
found no satisfaction in either for the deepest wants 
of his soul. Thus ho writes in i8ia to Professor 
Voter:— 

‘ I frequently ask myself. What is to happen 1 In 
Roman Catholic countries tho clergy is dying out; 
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veiy soon no one will have the power or the will to 
take orders. ^Ve Protestants have names and for¬ 
mulas, and with them a dark foreboding that all is 
not right. Everybody is uncomfortable ; we feel like 
ghosts in broad dajdight. However, I am not afraitl. 
We shall become more true and more pure when all 
who do not from their heart belong to one of the many 
communities that will arise, are separated. I would 
not pull down the dead Church, but if it were to fall 
I should not be frightened. Let us trust that a Com- 
foiter can come, a new light, when wo least expect it. 
The travails of our time will lead us on to truth, if 
we only have the will.’ 

In 1817, after he had gained an insight into the 
religious life of Italy, ho writes :— 

‘ I understand even less how'our religious than how 
our civil conditions will be bettered, unless theiv 
comes a new revelation. A religion on which people 
cannot stand firm with their feet, but to which they 
cling with their hands, hanging in the air, cannot be 
long maintained.’ 

When Harms and bis friends tried to introduce 
a more rigorous system in the Protestant Church, 
Niebuhr expressed himself as follows in a letter dated 
March 7, 1818:— 

‘ I quito agree with Harms in bis indignation against 
a Christianity which is no Christianity—nay, oven in 
his personal invectives against many of our theolo¬ 
gians ; but I hold it to be an error if ho attempts to 
restrict true Christianity to the symbolical books, and 
if be opposes the union of Protestant communities. 
Every one who knows the history of the Church 
know’s that, during the first centuries at least, there 
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wore no systoiiiatic theories of atonement, original sin, 
grace.’ ice. 

And again:— 

‘ There arc in the symbolical books the doctrines of 
litoral inspiration, and the connection between the 
Ohl and New Testaments, which can never be rein¬ 
stated. Ami how much more is there in them of 
what the primitive Chui-ch knew nothingl’ 

Jwct n.s sec now how the same Niebuhr spoke and 
acted when, with all these difficulties in his mind, 
he iiail to face the problem of the education of his 
children. Ho writes :— 

I wish ardently that my son should become pious 
from the very hcjirt. I myself cannot impart to him 
that pious disposition, hut I can and I shall support 
the clergyman. His heart shall bo lifted up to God, 
ns soon as he is capable of feeling after God, and his 
childlike feelings shall find utterances in prayers and 
.sacred songs. Much of what in our ago has become 
obsolete shall be to him a necessity and a law.’ 

And again :— 

' 1 know and feel perfectly what is wanting in me, 

hut what I myself cannot give to the child I do not 

omit because I do not recognise its value, but simply 

because one cannot impart that as something living 

winch one does not realise oneself. As far os I can, 

I shall try to lay in his mind the foundation of 

a living and historical faith in the Supernatural in 

Its most simple and most positive form. ... I know 

what faith is; if it deserves that name, I recognise it 

as the highest good. But 1 could only gain it by 

a miraclo-.by an actual e.xperience of signs and 
wonders/ ® 
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At an earlier period of his life, in the letter to Pro¬ 
fessor Vater, cited above, ho explaius what is lieio 

meant by a waut of faith :— 

‘ It was only in mature age, and in the prosecution 
of my historical studies, that I returned to our Sacred 
Books. I read them then with a purely critical pur- 
pose, in order to study their contenU as the evidence 
of one of the most important events in the history of 
the world. That was not a state of mind in which what 
is called faith could grow up; it was tlie position 
assumed by modern Protestantism. I did not recpure 
the ‘ Wolfenbuttel Fragments ’ to perceive the varia¬ 
tions in the Go.spels,aud to recognise the impossibilily 
of tracing critically a tenable liLstory of the life ol 
Christ. Nor could I see prophecies in the Messianic 
pa.s.sages of tho Old Testament, for all these passages 
admitted of the simplest explanation.’ 

With all his honest doubt, Niebuhr was able to say, 
*I want nothing hut tho God of the Ihhlc, who is to 
mo heart to heart. I have often said I can do nothing 
with a metaphysical God. And Prolessor Classen, 
who, us tutor to bis son during tho last years of hLs 
life, possessed his full confidence in those matters, 

adds:— 

‘ Niebuhr, to tho end of his life, remained true to 
this faith in a personal God, by whoso hand every 
moment of our life is ruled. In his historical lectures 
he frequently gave expression to that faith in a Divine 
Providence which dwelt in his soul, and on it he 
grounded his hopes for tho future.’ 

This was the state of mind with regard to religious 
problems of one of tho greatest scholars and histo¬ 
rians whom Germany has produced. No one could 
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call It a satisfactory state of mind, for, in spite of the 
truthfulness of Niebuhrs character, bo shows a want 
of clearness and precision which surprises us in a 
chai-ncter otherwise so determined. What is the faith 
the loss of which Niebuhr mourns for himself? Not 
a real faith in that which can bo grasped by faith 
only, and not by sight-that living faith penetrated 
the who e of hjs being,-but simply that literal, and 
fiequontly not even literal, interpretation of the Old 
and New Testaments which he hijnsclf knew to bo 
erroneous and which, nevertheless, ho wished to see 
implanteil in his son s mind. In this respect Niebuhr 
simply reflects the ordinary light of his time—nay if 
wo may judp by what wo know at present of his 
ixdigious and theological opinions, wo should say that 
bo was behind, rather than in advance of his time. 


III. 

FRIEDRICH WILHELM RITSCHL. 

(Died 1877.) 

'pHE Univorsitj of Leipzig has lost ita greatost 

■*“ powerful supports 
tlirough the death of Eilschl, the editor of ■ Plautus ’ 

founder of a now era in Latin acholarahip. diod 

bor^“oTA '■r heaving Uen 

been an jnvalid in body, not in mind. 

rave y against his bodily ailments, that even at 
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the beginning of the present winter term, he advertised 
his lectures, wishing to die, like a true sohlier, not 
in the hospital, but on the battle-field. A sudden 
attack on the lungs finished his laborious life, an<l 
his funeral drew together a large number of classical 
scholars, mostly his own pupils, who now fill nearly 
all tho chairs in the principal Universities of Germany 
and Switzerland. At his grave, Professor Lange spoke 
in the name of the University; Professor Uibbeck, 
of Heidelberg, in the name of his numerous pupils, 
with a depth and warmth of feeling which moved 
all who were present. 

Kitschl, after receiving an excellent school educa¬ 
tion, went in 1825 to Leipzig to study philology, 
under Gottfried Hermann. From 1826-1827 con¬ 
tinued his studies at Halle, chiefly under Keisig, 
whose disciple he may be called rather than that of 
Gottfried Hermann. After Rcisig's death he became 
a jrrivat’docent at Halle, was advanced to a professor¬ 
ship in 1832, and a year later called to Breslau, to 
become tho successor to Passow, of Greek lexicon 
celebrity. Tho years 1836 and 1837 mark a decisive 
period in bis life and labours. He was enabled to 
spend them in the libraries of Italy, of Belgium, 
Holland, and France, and he collected there tho 
materials for his future work, tho history of tho 
Latin language. That work has never been finished, 
but it remained his ideal through life, and in nearly 
all his publications we may recognise the stones for 
a building which is now left to bo finished by others. 
Much of Bitschl's time was given to his professorial 
duties, and, if we consider how, during the whole 
of his life, he lectured, how ho taught in bis Stmina- 
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rium and in his Philological Societv, how lie per¬ 
formed the duties of an examiner, how ho arranged 
museums and edited journals, wo rather wonder that 
ho could have tinishod so much than that he should 
have loft something unlinishod. His professorial 
activity divides itself into two periods—the first from 
1839 to 1865, when ho was Professor at Bonn : the 
second from 1865 to 1876. when he was Professor 
at Leipzig. Both Univer$itie.s became, while ho was 
there, the real nurseries of classical scholarship in 
Germany, By the attraction which ho exorcised, 
the number of classictil students rose both at Bonn 
and at Leipzig to a height never reached before; 
and his rleparttiro from Bonn in 1863 was felt a.s 
a ini.sfortuuo from which that University has not yet 
recovered. It is most interesting to observe the 
patriarchial position which a great professor occupies 
in a German UTiiversity. It is quite true that Ritschl 
could not do much more in his public lectures than 
other distinguished professors, nor did ho consider tho 
hundro <]3 who attended his public lectures as his 
pupils but simply as his hearore. His real pupils 
were those who gained access to his ‘Philological 
Society.’ or to his SeininaHM.vx, whoso studies ho 
personally directed, who worked for him and with 
him both during the University career and after¬ 
wards, who contributed to his journal, who fought 
h|s battles, who formed, in fact, his school. If, on 
his side, Bitschl felt bound to do all ho could for his 
pupils, in recommending thorn to the Government 
for liboral support in their literary undertakings, 
m urging their claims to appointments in schools 
and Universities, he would expect from them in turn 
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a certain recognition of his well-earned authority. 
He thus became the founder and leader of a great and 
influential school. As early as 1864, when he had 
been lecturing for twentj'-five years, he was pre.$entod 
by forty-three of his former pupils with a volume 
of ‘ Symbola Philologorum Bonnensium in honorom 
F. Ritschelii collecta,' containing valuable contribu¬ 
tions in every branch of scholarship. At Leipzig 
the best essay’s of the members of his ‘Philological 
Society’ wore published in the ‘Acta Societatis 
Philologicae Lipsiensis,’ of wliich six volumes are 
before us, from 1871 to 1876. Supported by such 
an army, Ritscbl was a dangerous antagonist, and 
in his literary warfare not always inclined to for¬ 
bearance and generosity. 

Ritschl’s greatest merit was the introduction of 
an historical method into the study of Latin. Not 
what Latin was at the time of Cicero, but how Latin 
became what it was, formed the object of his study. 
Hence his patient investigations of the language as 
preserved to us in ancient inscriptions; hence his 
careful collection of every variety in spelling, in 
gi'ammatical form, in syntactical arrangement. Much 
as he valued Plautus and bis comedies as an oleinont 
in the early literary life of Romo, his chief interest 
in the Roman comic poet centred in his language 
and bis metres. Though bo did not flatter himself 
that ho could restore tho text of Plautus as it came 
originally from his hand, he spent months over the 
collation of the Ambrosian palimpsest at Milan and of 
the Vatican MSS. of Plautus in order to restore every 
trace of ancient Latin that might have escaped the 
uncritical hands of Roman rigimeura. His ‘ Parorga 
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Plautina atque Tcrontiana,’ 1845, formed an intro¬ 
duction to his edition of the comedies, ‘T. M. Plauti 
Comoediae.’ 1878; while his many contributions to 
tl»e 'Kheinische Museum’ prepared the way for his 
iiiagniticent work, ‘ Priscae Latinitatis MonumcnU 
Kpi-jrapliica.’ containing more than 100 most carefully 
executed copies of tho most important inscriptions 
of ancient Koine. These were his two great works. 
I'hc number of his smaller contributions to classical 
scholarship makes it impossible to mention them 
here, but the thirty-two volumes of the ‘ Khcinische 
-Museum’ will show how' much tho industry of one 
man can achieve, if it is inspired by real genius 
and guided by a true method. 

Though Kitschl ha,s formed so largo a number 
of higldy-distinguished pupils, not only scholars by 
profession, but also such men as the old Catholic 
Pishop Roinkcn.s, the University of Leipzig will «nd 
it diflicult to fill the gap wliich he has left. It was 
due to tho vigilance and quick decision of Falkcnstcin 
then Minister of Insbuctiou in Saxony, that Kitschl’ 
who had quarrelled with tho Prussian authorities at 
Konn, was at ouco secured for Leipzig. The rise of 
i-eipzig to its present prosperity (it counts 3,090 
students) dates from the time when Kitschl was 
called there. Tho present Minister of Instruction 
will have a most arduous task in selecting from tho 
numerous candidates whoso names suggest themselves 
one really worthy to bo the successor of Kitschl 
A mistake might prove fatal to tho prestige of Leipzig, 

r‘I?’ counts among its professors some 

of the best names in Germany, must not forget that 
it IS hard pressed in the race by other universities. 
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Ritschl •was one of the eight foreign members 
of the Institut de France, and member of most of the 
great academies in Europe. 


IV. 

HERMANN BROCKHAUS. 

(Died 1877.) 

T he University of Leipzig had hardly recovered 
from the blow it had received by the death of 
Ritschl when it had to mourn a new loss in the 
death of the great Sanskrit scholar Professor H. 
Brockhaus. Brockhaus had reached the age of seventy- 
one, having been born at Amsterdam in 1806. He 
was a son of F. A. Brockhaus, the founder of the 
great publishing firm at Leipzig. While his two 
brothel's carried on the business, ho devoted himself 
to an academic career. Ho was an Oriental scholar 
in the old senso of the word, devoting his attention, 
not to one language only, but acquiring a familiarity 
with the principal languages and literature of the East. 
He studied Hebrew, Arabic and Persian, and though 
Sanskrit became afterwards his spA-iuliU, he was able 
to lecture at the same time on Pali, Zend, and even 
on Chinese. He was likewise well versed in modem 
languages and general literature, being, in fact, not 
only a scholar by profeasion, but a highly cultivated 
gentleman, refined in his tastes, courteous in his 
bearing, and free &om all self-assertion and rudeness 
in bis intercourse with other scholars. 

o g 2 
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ITo hftfl fow onomios. and many frion«ls, not only in 
Germany, hut in France and Kn^land also. Many 
will romemher his veiiernhlc hea<h and kindly ex¬ 
pression, when in 1874, at tho International Congiess 
of Orientalists in Lomlon, he was pointed out by tho 
President of the Aryan Section as his old master, and 
IcuhIIv cheered by the large assembly of Oriental 
scliolars. 

His most important work was tho e^tiito princcpa of 
the Kntliu-sarit-sngnra, lit. ‘The Ocean of the Rivers 
of lales/ tho large collection of Sanskrit Btorios made 
by Sonia Deva in the twelfth century a,d. By this 
])ublication ho gave the first impetus to a really 
scientific study ot tho origin and spreading of popular 
tjilos, nn<l enabled Professor Ben fey and others to 
trace tho great bulk of eastern an<l western stories to 
an Indian, and more cspecjally to a Budilhistic source. 
1 liough the collection by Soma Deva is late, it pre¬ 
supposes earlier collections, some of which exist in 
Sanskrit, while one ascribo<l to tho sixth century, and 
written in PaisA/ri, a Pn'ikrit or popular dialect— 
lit. tho dialect of devils—has lately been discovered 
in India Iiy Dr. Biihler. 

It is curious to observe tho somotimos litoral 
coincidences between the stories told in Sanskrit 
verse by Soma Deva in tho twelfth century, and 
the ‘ Dckban Talcs ’ lately published by Miss Froro, 
which she coHccted from tho mouth of her Indian 
Nui-so. Among Professor Brockhaiiss other publica¬ 
tions wo can only mention his edition of tho curious 
philosophical play, tho Prabodha-A-androdaya. ‘The 
Rise of the iloon of Intelligence/ his critical edition 
of tho ‘Songs of Hafiz/ and his publication in Latin 
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letters of the ‘Zend-Avesta.’ Since 1841 Brockhaus 
has been active as Professor of Sanskrit at Leipzig, 
and there his success as a teacher has been most 
surprising. When he began to lecture, now thirty- 
six years ago, Sanskrit was still considered as a 
luxury, and the number of his pupils was seldom 
more than three, sometimes less. But times have 
changed, and of late j’cars his lectures on Sanskrit 
grammar at Leipzig were regularly attended by some 
fifty students, who, without wisliing to master all 
the intricacies of the language, learnt at least so 
much as would enable them to use Sanskrit inde¬ 
pendently for the purposes of comparative philology. 
Much of that success was due, no doubt, to the 
influence of Professor Curtius, who instead of warn¬ 
ing bis classical students against the charms of San¬ 
skrit, as was the custom among clas.sical Professors 
in other Universitie.s, insisted on their acquiring at 
least the elements of Sanskrit grammar. Leipzig, 
at present the best philological school in Germany, 
owes much of its great reputation to the combined 
labours of those two Professors,Brockhaus and Curtius, 
and it is to he hoped that the University may be as 
fortunate in selecting among the rising Sanskrit 
scholars as worthy a successor of Brockhaus, as, if 
report speaks true, it has been in finding a classical 
scholar worthy to continue the great traditions of 
Gottfried Hermann and Friedrich Ritschl. 
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V. 

ANTON SCHIEFNER. 

(Died 1S7P.) 

^ I ^EIR last number, which we have just received, of 
* the M/langcs Asiatiques. containing extracts 
from the BixUetin of the Imperial Academy of 
St. Petersburg, posses.«es a mournful interest. We 
shnll probably have seen in it for the last time the 
name of a laborious contributor, Anton Schiefner, 
a member of the Imperial Academy, and for many 
years its valued librarian. Schiefner’s name is but 
little known outside the small circle of Oriental 
.scholars, and ho has not left any single work that 
could bo called a worthy memorial of his vast aeejuire- 
inents. Rut few men havo worked so hard, few 
men havo acted os pioneers in so many unknown 
language.s and literatures as Anton Schiefner. His 
life is soon told. He was born at Reval in 1817, 
studied law at St. Petersburg, went to Berlin in 1842] 
whore ho acquired a taste for phUological and Oriental 
studios; and after having been employed fora time ns 
master in a public school at St. Petersburg, ho was 
elected a member and librarian of the St. Petersburg 
Awdemy, a post which ho held until his deatli! 
Whatever work there was to be done at the Academy 
which no other member was able or willing to do, 
seems to havo fallen to Schiefner's lot. At a time 
when the languages of the Caucasus and its neigh¬ 
bourhood had a special interest in thd eyes of the 
Russian Government. Schiefner published grammatical 
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treatises on the following dialects :—On the Thnshian, 
on the Awarian, on the Udian, on the Abchasiau, on 
the Tschetschenzian, and on the Kasikuinykian. \\ hen 
the great Northern traveller, Gastrin, died, before 
having had time to publish his collections, Schiefner 
not only edited his‘Northern Travels and Researches,’ 
but prepared and published the following gram¬ 
mars :—Ostiakian. Sarnoyedian, Tungusian, Buriatian, 
Koibalian and Karagassian, Jenisei-Ostiakian and 
Kottian. In addition to these grammatical labours 
he translated into German vei-se the Finnish epic 
poem Kalovala, 1852, and the heroic songs of the 
filinussinian Tatars. 1859. And yet while doing all 
this more or less otlicial work his heart was Qxed else¬ 
where, on the language of Tibet and the immense 
literature of Buddhism preserved in that language. 
Ho it was who most successfully continued the nol)lo 
work begun by Csoma Kdrdsi, and brought to light 
treasure after treasure from the rich mine which had 
been opened for tho first time by that truly heroic 
Hungarian scholar. It was chieHy in tho columns of 
tho MdUingea Aeuttiques that Schiefner published his 
translations from the Tibetan canon, and tho last 
number contains no less than three contributions 
from his pen, all of real value—one, an account of 
a curious Tibetan manuscript, which ho had copied at 
the India Office library; another, an article on a collec¬ 
tion of Buddhi.st verses, something like the Dlmrma- 
pada, with tho announcement that he had discovered 
in tho Kandjur tho long-looked-for Northern version 
of that important handbook of Buddhist ethics. A 
third article gives a continuation of Buddhi.st stories, 
translated from the Tibetan canon, the Kandjur, many 
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of thorn supplying the original or, at all events, a very 
primitive version of stories nud fables which, chietly 
through the iiiHuenceof Bmidhist pru-sts and niission- 
arus. have made the round of tho whole world. We 
shall give as a small speoinien of what Schiefnor has 
brought to light Iroin the canonical books of the 
Bu.Mliibts two Stories, both in tho spirit of the story 
ol Solomon s judgment—theono in a more rudimentary, 
tho other in a more developed form. 

‘ A man took off his hoots and loft them on tho 
slioro before ho wont to bathe in the river. Wliilo ho 
was bathing another man came, took tho boots tied 
them round his neck, an.l plunged into tho water. 
W lien the tirst had bathcil, he wont on shore and 
ooked everywhere for his boots. “What are you 
looking for ? ” said tho man in the water. “ Aly boots,’' 
ho replied. “ Where are your boots? tho other said • 
“If you have any, you should tie them round your 
neck before you go into the water os I have done” 

I hen tho first said, “ But tho boots you have round 
your neck are my boobs.’' Soon a tight arose, and 
they went before tho King. Tho King commanded 
lu.s Ministers to settle their dispute, hut alter sitting 
m judgment tho whole day, they went homo tired in 
tho evening and coul.l not .settle anything Then 
a clover woman. ViM^khn by name, when she heard of 
tho lawsuit, said, “ What is the uso of oxamining and 
cross-examining? Say to one man, ‘Take this boot* 
and to the other, ‘Take that boot.' Then tho real 
owner will say, ‘Why should my pair of boots bo 
divided ? But tho thief will say, ‘ What shall I do 

with one boot?; ” The King followed horadvico and 
the thief was discovered*’ 
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The next story approaches more closely to the 
judgment of Solomon, and as the matter in dispute 
is settled without the cruel order of the King to cut 
the child in two, the Buddhist may even claim a certain 
advantage over the Semitic story. ‘ A householder 
had married a wife, and when their marriage remained 
childless he married a second. When the second wife 
became the mother of a son, she was afraid that the 
first wife would hate and ii»juro the child, and, out of 
love for her son, she agreed with her husband that the 
first wife should be the reputed mother of the boy. 
After a time the husband died, and as the house 
belonged to the son, the two wives began to quarrel, 
which of them should live in the house with her son. 
At last they went before the King. The King com¬ 
manded his Ministers to.settle the dispute, with the 
usual result that the judges could make nothing of it. 
Then the clever woman, VisakhsV, came in and said, 
“ What is the use of examining and cross-examining 
these women ? Tell them that wo do not know who 
the real mother is, and that they must settle it for 
themselves. Let both lay liold of the boy and pull 
him with all their might, and whoever can ptuU 
hardest shall have the boy and the house.” When 
the tussle began, the child, being pulled very hard, 
began to cry. Then the true mother lot him go, and 
said, “Anyhow, if ho is not tom to pieces and killed, 
I shall sometimes bo able to see him. But the other 
woman tore him away with violence. Then the 
violent woman was beaten with a rod and the true 
mother was allowed to carry off her child.’ 
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THEODOR BENFEY. 


(Died iSSi.) 

TN Tliroclor Bonfoy we Imve lost one of the great 
Sanskrit scholars of otir times, and if one looks 
at his work.s nn<l at the permanent results which tliey 
irpioseiit, one feels tenipteil to ask, Has there over 
hern a single scholar in Europe who since tho dis¬ 
covery of Sanskrit lia.s more advanced our knowledge 
of the language and literature of ancient India than 
Henfey ? There is not much to record of his life. He 
was horn in iXoy, and was, as his name shows, of 
Jcwisli descent. Ho was e«lucatod at the Gymnasium 
of Ghltingen. studied at the Universities of G.ittingeii 
and Munich, and was appointe.l professor at Gdttingeji 
in iS^4, where ho has heen workuig and lecturing*till 
his ilenth. It wouM be impossible to give a complete 
h.st of Ids literary labours, particularly as some of his 
smaller contributions in the ifotlingcr Gelehrtc Antei- 
tjen often represent work which in other hands would 
have assumed the proportion of volumes. Many of 
tlieso. wo hope, will now bo rescued from their hiding- 
places an<l pubUshoil in a permanent anil accessible 
form ‘. ^ His lirst opus was tho ‘ Griechisches Wurzel- 
lexicon, 18^9-1842. To tho younger generation of 
companitive philologists that work may chiefly be 
known by the frerpient criticisms which it has evoked 
in later times, nor can there bo any doubt that tho 
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comparative study of Greek has since advanced so 
rapidJy as to leave to that TTork of Bonfoy an 
historical interest only. Still, whoever will examine 
its pages will be surprised to see of how many 
now widely-accepted theories and etymologies Bonfey 
was really the first author. In no science does the 
claim of the first discoverer seem to be so little re¬ 
garded as in comparative philology. It is impossible, 
of course, or, at least, extremely troublesome, to fintl 
out who was the first to say that viginti, etKOfft, and 
Sanskrit vimeati ai-e the same word, or to remember 
who first placed that comparison on a sound, scientific 
basis. Hence there arises quickly a great mass of 
what is considered common property—nay, what is 
afterwards often put down to the account of the last 
scholar who quoto.s it. How often do wo find the 
names of Fick, Curtlus, and Corssen where by right 
the names of Bopp, Pott, or Benfey ought to stand] 
Benfoy himself rejoiced in that kind of impersonal fame, 
and on a few extreme occasions only, v hen, not only 
his own discoveries were ascribed to others, but he 
himself was blamed for not holding his own views, did 
ho lose patience and set himself right with posterity. 
To the early period in Benfey’s career belongs like¬ 
wise his elaborate article on India in * Ersch und 
Gruber’s Encyelopaedie,' which like the ‘ Wurzol- 
lexicon ’ Is now to a great extent antiquated, but con¬ 
tains, nevertheless, many things qiuie meminisse iu- 
v<ibit» Xiater in life Benfey was one of the first to 
contribute to that revival of Sanskrit philology which 
began with the study of the Vedas. In 1848 ho 
published bis text, translation, and glossary of the 
S 4 ma-veda, and he also gave at that eoily time a com- 
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ploto translation of the first book of the Kig-reda. 
He then stopped for a wliile. chielly because he saw 
that jio real progress could he made in Vcdic studies 
bHore tlio text of the Hig-voda, and. above all, before 
Sayaim’s complete commentary on the Rig-veda had 
l>e(U puldished. In the meantime he devoted himself 
to the publication of several Sanskrit grammars, in 
whn-h ho .sliowcd a mastery of I’anini, very unusual 
at that time. lie also published a Sanskrit Chresto- 
mathy. a diclioiiarj’, and other useful works. But 
suddenly ho surprised the world by a discovery in 
a totjilly new lino of research—namely, by bis 
■ I'antschatantra,’ in wliich ho established on a safe 
bnsi.s, not only the Indian origin of Kuropean fables, 
but what was even more important, the Buddhist 
oiigin of Indian fables. This was a work which alone 
would have placeil its author in the front rank of 
Burojiean scholars. Witli Bonfoy it represented but 
one out of many victories in a life-long campaign. 
We cannot dwell on all his works, on Ins contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of Z. nd.his scholarlike edition 
of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and many more. But. 
JUS another truly monumental work his ‘ History of the 
Science of Language and Oriental Philology in Gor- 
inany (1869) has to be mentioned, showing what can 
be achieved by the genius and imlustry of one man, 
if only ho has a pur^ioso in life and possesses the un¬ 
selfish devotion of tho scholar. The concluding years 
of his life were consecrated again to Vedic studies, 
which ho resumed with all tho ardour of youth and 
tho e.xperienco of tho veteran general. Tho results of 
the.so were published from year to year in the ‘ Trans¬ 
actions of tho Royal Gottingen Society ’ and elsewhere. 
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In order to ^vc an idea of the minuteness of his 
studies, it may be mentioned that his treatises on the 
single question of the prolongation of vowels in the 
Big-vetla occupy more than 400 pages quarto. This 
may seem an excess, if there can be an excess in 
accuracy, but it shows, at all events, what we might 
have expected from his long-promised Vedic grammar. 
Unless the materials for that work, which he has been 
collecting and sifting for years, have been worked up 
by himself, it is extremely doubtful whether any living 
scholar -will be able to take up the tangled threads 
and finish the design on the scale on which Benfcy 
conceived it. 

We ought not to conclude this notice without pay¬ 
ing a well-deserved tribute to the high character 
which Benfey, as a man, has always borne among 
Oriental scholai-s. Through life he seemed to care 
for nothing but work—true and honest work. The 
career of a scholar is free, no doubt, from many of the 
ordinary temptations of life, yet character tolls hero 
too, and often even more than learning. Through bis 
long literary career, which has not been free from the 
inevitable controversies of the scientific world, not 
a word has ever been breathed against Benfey s inde¬ 
pendence, justice, straightforwardness and truthful¬ 
ness. Ho never belonged to any set. Ho seldom 
praised and ho seldom blamed; but, for that very 
reason, bis praise was praise indeed, and bis blame 
blame indeed. Science to him was a sacred thing, 
w’here no personal interests were allowed to intrude. 
Even in his more animated controversies he always 
treated his opponents with respect, while he would 
have resented the cheap prabes of his friends or 
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pupils as an insult. In this respect, too, ho will 
long bo missed, for tho iiiore preseuce of an upright 
man awes and scares away niero tritlers and pre* 
tenders. 


VII. 

ADALBERT KUHN 

(Died ]8Si). 

TN Adalbert Kuhn, who died at Berlin lost month, 
-A Germany has lost another of the few remuining 
scholars, who may be said to have assisted in laying 
the foundations of the two new .sciences of Compara¬ 
tive Philology and Comparative Mythology’. Ho was 
a pupil of Bopp. and soon became his friend and 
hHow-workcr. Being a classical scholar, and by 
profession a Master, and for many years Hcad-ma,ster 
at one of the public schools in Berlin, he exercised 
great influence ingaininga hearing for Bopp’s teaching 
among Greek and lAtin scholai'S at a tiino when 
‘anything comparative' was .still treated with ridicule 
and contompL Ho wa.s one of the first to show with 
how great advantage the method inaugurated by tho 
bcicuco of Language could be introduced into tho first 
elementary teaching of Greek and Latin, and ho lived 
long enough to witness a complcto revolution in that 
respect, the old grammars being overywhero replaced 
by new ones, liko that of Curtius, and every’ classical 
scholar being examined in tho vci-y subjects which 
many of tho contemporaries of Bopp and Grimm had 
at first derided. 

Professor Kuhn himself was not a voluminous 
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•writer, but what he has written and published has 
produced a great effect, and some of his sinall, but 
carefully considered, essays have told and will con¬ 
tinue to tell when many a large volume of bis 
contemporaries shall have been forgotten. From the 
very first Kuhn’s labours were not confined to mere 
comparisons of words, to phonetic rules and etymolo¬ 
gical niceties. He cared for things rather than for 
words, and all his etymologies bad one object only, to 
discover behind ancient words some of the ancient 
thoughts of mankind, and more particularly of the 
Aryan speakers. Thus be was one of the first who 
utilised the words shared in common by Hindus, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Germans, Celts, and Slaves 
as historical evidence for the eai'licst civilisation of the 
Aryas before their separation. Similar attempts had 
been made by Colebrooke (see Chips. Vol. II, p. 499 K 
and by Crawford also for the Polyne.sian family of 
speech, but Kuhn’s paper 'Zur iiltcsfeu Ge.sehichto 
der ludo-germanischen Vdlkor’ (iH4_5) was quite origi¬ 
nal, and opened a path which has afterwards been 
followed with great success by Grimm and others. 
Comparative Philology, as Grimm said, had to shako 
the bed of Ancient History, and it has certainly done 
so, though that bed has not always been a bed of 
roses. It was Kuhn also ■who first pointed out the 
great importance of Vedio as compared with later 
Sanskrit. Little only of the Veda was accessible at 
his time, but the hidden treasures which ho pointed 
out in the language and poetry of the Vedic Rishis 
formed the most powerful stimulus for others to 
devote their life to the editing of the complete texts 
and the native commentaries of the Rig-Veda, the 
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.S;\ma-A'c(ln. the Yn'/ur-Vccln, and the Atliarva-Veda. 
As time wont on his attention became more and more 
concentrated on the great problem of mythology, ami 
wliile studying its most ancient formations in the Veda, 
ill (Jreecc. in Italy and Germany, he devoted much of 
his free time to the collecting of folk-lore from the 
mouth of old men and old women in various parts of 
Germany, ‘ Miirkische Forschungen’ (1841),* Jliirkiscbe 
Sagi'ii uml Miilirchen’ (184 ^), ‘ Norddeutschc Sagen, 
Midirclien uml Gehriiucho’ (1848), ‘Sagen, Gohriiucho 
und .Miilirclien nus Westfalen’ (i8",9). In collecting 
this detritus of mythological loro he was one of the 
few M'ho were tlioroughly conscientious and careful. 
Nothing was added, nothing omitted, nothing was 
done to polish or beautify the old popular heirlooms. 
\\ e know how groat this temptation is, and bow 
many eminent collectors have more or less succuinbeil 
to it- Hut with Kuhn folk-lore was something sacred, 
ami he would as little have thought of taking liberties 
with it as with the text of the Vedas. 

Kuhn, ns a pupil of Grimm, looked upon popular 
stories, on MCihrfhen and Lcijenden, as representing 
the last stage of ancient mythology. As dialects wei*o 
in the eyes ot Grimm inoditications and corruptions 
of an antecedent classical speech, folk-loro also was 
to him and his pupils the detritus only of more 
ancient mythology, and to he traced back, whei*evcr 
possible, to that more ancient stratum. As wo have 
learned to distinguish between primary and secondary 
dialects, and have had in many cases to recognise 
dialectic, forms as more primitive than theii* cor¬ 
responding classical forms, we can no longer doubt 
that certain popular stories also, though known to us 
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in a very modem form only, had an independent 
existence by the side of other popular stories, and 
that not every hero of popular tradition nm.st be 
a corruption of a more ancient mythological hero or 
god. If he can be shown to bo so, if liis character 
can be explained as a modification of a well-known 
mythological character, whether god or hero, nothing 
can be better; but here too, as in the growth of 
language, the Neheneivavder has as much right ns 
the Xucheimnider, .and we need no loijg<T be afraid 
of using traditions, known to us in their most rec.-nt 
form only, a.s throwing light on the very earliest 
growth of mythology, custom and religion. All that 
is wanted is that there should be no lampcring with 
the folk-lore of the present day, and that it should 
be written down conscieutiou.sly, not as we wish it 
to be, but as it actually is. 

Some of Kuhn’s identifications of the names of 
mythological personalities in India, Greece, Italy, and 
Germany have been found fault with, because they 
s«Tn to ofl’end against the phonetic rules which 
regulate the changes of words in these Aryan lan¬ 
guages. But w’c must not expect what wo have 
no right to expect in proper names. The phonetic 
changes which regulate the phonetic structure of tiu* 
Aryan languages are no doubt most astounding in 
their never-failing stringency, but if they apply with 
unbroken regularity to nouns and verbs, they certainly 
do not BO with regard to i)roi)er names. Mythological 
names fall under the same category as proper naine.s. 
Tiiey are therefore from the beginning local and 
exposed to the peculiarities of local dialects, and they 
are handed down with less rcsti'aiut tlian the general 
v<»L. II. n h 
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a lan"'un»'e. Pott in his work on * Porsonnl 
NaiiH s’ (has strun;^0y »l\vclt on tliis point. \\ o 
have .Mail, ho wiitos. p. ill. that projior names liave 
s^ancliiiios tln‘ir taihsoim^tiinos wrii thoir lioad bittoii 


oil. which langunj,a> wonhl lu-vcr havo allowed itself to 
<i(*, if por->onal nnines, like mennin<;less interjections, 
had not l»een liable to be treated with very extensive 
lie< nee. To sa>‘ lliorefove that the Sanskrit Sara in ey a 
C(»nM nr>t he i<ii*ntilied witli ‘K^*/iciav and bo- 

oansc‘ it onglit to ho is certainly biding 

rii::liteons over inueh^ or, in other words, iin.soientilic. 


No pliuiietic rule will account for 01 It*. b ino 

cliaiijied into Ih'>k\ or uf Mifritt into Pulhj. I'liese 
are no <hiubt extreme oases, and wo Imve no viudit 
to ajipeal to them ; but as a general rule it o\n;lit 
to be known that prop(*r imines, ami. in consequence, 
my tlkologicni naiiiCsS. cannot and must md be treated 
like onlinary appellatives ; otherwise we vshou^^ soon 
he t(d<l that Agni cannot be or N iiV nox, or 

Vritra OrthtOf^^ or Varuna and that there is 

no consaie^ninit V between Ubinta uiul Aurorit. between 
Aliiiitd aiul Atfu-iie. 

Anotlu'i- nvf'iinuMit tlint h.'is been us(.'«l njjainst tlio 
r'xplimatioii which Kulm aiul I myself have given of 
the same luythologieal charaeters is that while I dis- 
eover in many inytlis the hackgroumi of the regular 
diurnal changes of the sky, Kuhn sees in the sanio 
a vctlccliiin of thunder, lightning and storm-clouds. 
But tliis ditlicultv also is iK'Couiini; less and less 
startling. •Nvhon we perceive how the same actors are 
concerned in the im tcoric and in the diurnal changes 
of nature. The same god of the sky xvho seems to 
rescue the sun from the night, dcdivei-s also the light 
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from the clouds that weie hiding it <luring a thunder- 
stoi'ui. Tho rain that is poured down from the cloud, 
is poured dowii from the sky also, and the thirk. 
demon of the thundcT-cluud. who is struck down hy 
the lightnings of the god of the sky. is .spoken of in 
nmch the same lan'rnai'e as tlie dark demon of the 

O 9 


night who is defeated every day by the rays of the 
sim. Tins syncretism was nlmo.st inevitable in 
ancient mythology, because not only might dirti-ient 
jihenoinena be ascribed to the same agency, but tlie 
same phenomenon might he traeeil back to <li(lerent 
agencies. The light of the dawn, the noonday splcu- 
<lour, nay, oven tho lunar briglitne^es of the night, 
might all bo refeiTcd to the god of the sky. while the 
fertilising rain might be called tho gift of the clouds, 
or of the sky, nay. very often of the moon also, 
and of the night. This is only the same process 
which under a more general nariio I delineil a.s 
PulyoTymy and Iloiiiouyiny,\A:vm^ which wore adopted 
by Kuhn al.so in his later writings. It was in tlie.se 
later contributions that Kuhn iiointed out how every 
stage in the social and political development of man¬ 
kind has its own j>eculiar mythological character, and 
how, for instance, the change between day and night 
receives various expressions according to the prevail¬ 
ing occupation of the people, ns hunters, breeders of 
cattle, or tillei's of the soil who apeak of it in their own 
mythological language. His ‘ Herabkunft dea teuers,’ 
much as it has been criticised, lorms still tho most 


useful preparation for an independent study ot Com¬ 
parative Mythology, but no one would lie more ready 
to admit its shortcomings than Kuhn himself. In all 
his writings ho shows himself the very pattern of 

IJ h 2 
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u sobolnr—rnrrful. ooiisicientious. oaring for truth an<l 
notlhuLT olso. always open to cuuiviction, never uukiiul 
or otionsivf to those from whom he <litfers. During 
the tweiitv-livo years that he aoto<l as editor ot the 

^ ft 

‘ Zfitscln iJt liir \'ori'lficlu-mlo Sprachforschuu",’ 
iduinal was ni'Vrr taiiit«‘<l by ]>artisansliip. It was 
open to all wlio ooiilii work as scholai's and write as 
j^i-iitlrim-n. who coiiltl respect truth and yet make 
nllowanee f*»r dirtVvenoo of oj)iinun. 

It was due to him ami to t’urtius that Coinpnrativo 
Pliilolotxv mn<le its wav into the schools ami univer- 
sities of (Jevmnny. an«l it will juaintain its place iu the 
sehfiuo of liberal «'ducation so Ion" ns scholnrR do not 
lose si"litofth<' lu"li aims which stieh men ns Bopp, 
Chimm, Humboldt, Curtivis, Kuhn ami others always 
luul ill view. 


VIII. 

JOHN MTIR. 

S anskrit seholarslnp Ima suffered a real loss 
tlirou"li the death of John Muir, which was 
announced in the Timet! of Thursday. Ho was one 
of the few Iiulijul civil servants who took advuntairo 
of the splendid opjiortunities supplied by n long resi¬ 
dence iu India for cultivating a study of the ancient 
language and literature, the religion and antiquities of 
that country. While employed on active service there, 
between 1H28 and 1853, he did not find much time to 
publish and to distinguish himself ns a Sanskrit 
scholar, but he devoted his leisure, such ns it was, 
chiefly to the encouragement of missionary labours. 
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In 1850 he published ‘A Short Life of the Apostle 

PauL TV’ith a Summarv of Chi*istiau doctrine, in San- 
* ^ 

ski'it Vei'so,’ after the model of Dr. Mill s well-knowu 
‘ HLstory of Christ ‘—‘ The Chrlsta-Sangitri.’ Tliis was 
followed, in 1H52, by liis ‘Exaiuination of Religions,’ 
or ‘ Mata-pariksha,’ again in Sanskrit vei'so. contain¬ 
ing in the first part a consideration of tho Hindoo 
ibastras, and in the second part (published in 1^*54) an 
exposition of the evidences of Christianity for Hindus. 
In the preface he refers to a similar work published 
by him as early as 1840. While engaged in these 
more or les-s coutrovei*sial laboui'S he was one of tlic 
first to perceive and jioint out the necessity of a know- 
le<lgo of tho Vedas for a right umlei-standing of the 
religious development of India, and while still in India 
ho offered a prize for the first edition of the text of 
the Rig-Veda and its commentary by Sayanaoharya. 
After his return to Knglantl, in 1H53, finding himself 
in possession of ample leisure and of a ]argc*r income 
than he required for his modest wants, he became both 
a patron and an active contributor to Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship. Ho began by offering some prizes for essays on 
Indian philosophy and religion, still cbieH}' with a view 
to help in the conversion of the Hindus to Christianity. 
After a time, however, his views on religion seemed 
to undergo a considerable change, and his name might 
often have been seen of late among tho advocates of 
freedom of thought both in Scotland and elsewhere. 
He was one of tho many writers to whom, not without 
some reason, the anonymous w'ork ‘ Supernatural Reli¬ 
gion ’ was at first ascribed. His own studies, how¬ 
ever, becamd more and more concentrated on tho 
Vedas, and in his five volumes, ‘ Original Sanskrit 
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T**xts on the Origin ainl History of the People of 
India, their KoHuioii and Institutions/ he showed what 
fxe<*llont aii<l truly nsyful work might be done by 
simplv collecting. ola>sifyiiig. ami translating impor¬ 
tant passages from the puhlishcd texts of the ancient 
literature of Imlia. Though his labours were not so 
(»riginal ns those of Sir W illiam Jones, Colebrooke, 
and Wilson, they were always honest and sound, and 
tliey will secure to his name an honoured place by tiie 
sirle of his more illustrious pre<k‘cessoi-s. It i.s chieHy 
due to liiiii that schol.ars. inissionarios, and the public 
at large have gained a more correct view of ancient 
India than could he found in any other works piib- 
lished heftU'e the revival of Sanskrit studies produced 
liy the juihlieatioii of the literature of the Vedic period ; 
and even if some of his work.s should in time ho super- 
st-deil, they never will he forgotten in the hisUu-v of 
Sanskrit scholarship. His liberality and real inuniti- 
ceiice wore well known to all Sanskrit scholars. The 
Univomity of Edinburgh owes to him ni)t only the 
foundation of a (.’hair of Sanskrit and Comparative 
I’hilology, hut likewise the discriminating selection of 
its (ijst distinguished occupants, Professor Aufrecht 
(now at Honn) and Professor Eggeling. Many stvi- 
deiits and profe.ssors of Sanskrit in Germany are 
dct'ply indebted to his bounty, and will often miss tlie 
generous hand that supplied their pressing wants or 
assisted in the publication of their works. His absence 
at the late Congress of Orient-alisU in Berlin was much 
regretted, and the frequent and anxious inquiries after 
his health showed how truly loved and honoured ho 
was by Oriental scholai-s in all countries of Europe. 

‘Uin! Wttr don Bouton soinor Zi'tl gomis gotbuu, 

Dor liat goiiug gttlmn fiir alio Zoiion.' 
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IX. 

PRINCESS ALICE. 

(Died 1878 ) 

T here has jost appoarod an important addition 
to what may be called our Royal literature. It 
has been said that during the last generation Royal 
families have not been rich in great men, but they 
have certainly been rich in great women. Among 
the Prince.sses whose fame has passed beyond the 
walls of the palace, Princess Alice stands high, and, 
taken all in all. sUnds highest perhaps among the 
Royal women of this century. Her life and lettei-s 
have lately been published in Germany under the 
title of ‘ Alice, Grossherzogin von Hessen, Princessin 
von Grossbritannien und Irland, Mittheilungen aus 
ihrem Lebon und ihren Briefen.’ What Princess Alice 
was to her father and to her mother, what she was 
as a mother, how devotedly she worked as a nurse, 
during the war, how she suffered at the death of Iht 
child, and how she died from a parting kiss given to 
her dying child, is known more or less in England 
and in Germany. But wlmt she was in herseU. bow 
she worked, bow she read, how she struggled, hattlmg 
with the problems with which we all have to battle, 
fi'rhting the enemies who beset us all—that we may 
now learn, at least to a certain extent, from the l>ook 
publUhcd in Germany, and, it is to be hoped, soon to 
be translated by a competent hand into English, riie 
Queen, with her noble trust in the noble instincts of 
her people, has again thrown open the sacred treasure 
of her 801 T 0 WB, and allowed largo extracts from her own 
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nnd her daughter‘s letters to he inserted in the forth- 
cuiniiig l>i<)giaphy. Tlicso letters are. in fact, the real 
jewel.s of the l>ook ; the biographical setting is 
<‘Xtronieh- sliiTht. 

It has l>een .said that the epitaph -which Frederick 
tlie Great had engraved on the tomb of the great 
Landgravine of Hessia, ‘ Henrietta Carolina, died 1774, 
■'t.iu /tmina, ivgeniu vir’ niiglit 1)0 placed on the • 
iiionunieiit of Princess Alice, lint that is hardly true. 
In her it seenie<l ns if sex was transtiixured in tho 
pure light of perfect womanliness, while her intellect, 
though brave and manly, was dominated by a love of 
truth which had all tho passion of a woman’s love. 
Besiile.s rending tho more important books which 
touched on questions which she hntl at heart, she was 
extremely fond of tho society of eminent men. whether 
.scholars, philosophers, men of science, or artists. She 
respected them, and was proud to be taken into their 
workshops. That she preferred to lisUm to a professor 
rather than to a duke has often been mentioned as one 
of her grave delinquencies. The greatest oirenco she 
gave was by her kindness to Strauss, who was often 
invited to her palace, and who wrote some of his be.st 
lectures for her. It is no secret now—she herself 
never concealed it—that from a very early time tho 
traditional religion in which she had been brought up 
became intolerable to her; and because she could 
no longer believe in a God, half Greek, half Jewish, 
she for some time, as her biographer writes, doubted 
the very existence of Go<l. That was not vulgar 
atheism—far from it. It was true love of God. a seek¬ 
ing after a higher God, a belief in a true God with 
whom tho true believer could he true, true to himself. 
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true to bis best couvictions, true to bis higbcst aspira¬ 
tions. And what she sought for, honestly, patiently, 
faithfully, she found, though it was not philosophy 
alone that helped her to find her God, but sonowal>o. 
A friend of hers writes :—‘ Alter the death of her son, 
I thought I perceived a diHerence in her seutijuents. 
While formerly she almost openly avowed that she 
doubted the existence of a God, and that she would 
only allow herself to be guided by philosophicjil 
reasons, she did no longer speak in this way after her 
child’s death. She was silent under the voiceless 
struggle which tvent on in her heart, and w’hich I 
afterwards perceived. It seemed as if she would not 
confess that a change had taken place in her. Later 
on she confessed to me how that change took ])lace, 
and I could not listen to it without tears. She ascribetl 
it to the death of her child, and to the inlluejice of 
a Scotchman who every morning gave her lessons in 
drawing. " To that man,” she said, “ who exercised so 
beneficial an influence on my religious views, of whom 
people said so many bad things ami likewise of my 
relations to him, 1 owe everything.” I recollect her 
saying to mo, “The wdiole edifice of philosophical 
conclusions which I had erected for myself luus 
dwindled dow'n to nothing. Nothing is loft of it, 
and what would become of us in this life if w’e hR«l 
not the belief, the conviction that there is a God who 
rules the world, and rules over every one of us 1 
I weary for prayer; I love to sing hymns with iny 
children, every one of whom has his favourite hyunn.' ‘ 
It must not bo supposed that this faithful seeker 
after truth over fell back into mere formalism or 
ritualism. Like most honest thinkers, she was richer 
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by whnt she had lost, because what roinained to her 
was the one pearl of great price, of w’hieh those only 
can know who have given up for it all they had. It 
is well tlint people, both men and women, but women 
piirticulai'lv.shovihl know how the noblest natures pass 
valiiiiitly through those .struggle.^ which to many seem 
so full of danger, if not of sin, that they try to hide 
them from the world, nay from themselves. Hero 
Princess Alice showed her truly Royal nature. Where 
the diingcr sei'mc<l greatest there she marched forward, 
lion-hearted, trusting in her good cause, nay, trusting 
in God. while denying God. Like Luther at Worms, 
.she seemed to cay. ‘Hero I stand ; I cannot otherwise, 
God help mo. Amen I’ And, like Luther’s meinon,', 
her memory, too. will be blessed centuries hence, for 
having ventured to bo a true and faithful servant when 
it was so ea.sv to be false and faithless. 

One shrinks from trsinslating her letters which were 
written in Knglish, but which are published here in 
German. We hope they will soon bo made accessible 
in England, too. in their original form. Wo shall 
attempt one passage only, taken from a letter addressed 
to the Queen on May ii, i86K :— 

‘ I always had the conviction which makes mo 
serious and thoughtful, that no one can know whether, 
with the end of this time, my life also will end. That 
is one of the reasons why I yearn eo much to see you 
tlris summer, my darling mamma, for I cling to you 
with a love and gratitu<lc the depth of which I find no 
words to express. After an absence of one year, 
1 wish so deeply to have your good dear face once 
more before mo, and to press my lips on your dear 
hands. The older I grow the more I prize and value 
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that love of a mother which stands quite alone in the 
world, and as after dear papa s death I have you only, 
all my love for my parents and for the memory of my 

adored father now centres in you.’ 

It may easily be understood that the selection from 
the letters of the Queen and her dauj'htcr ha<i to be 
made with the greatest care, so as not to wound the 
feelin"S of those who are still alive. But what has 
been Jven to the world ought to bo received with real 
gratitude, if only for showing us what heroic struggles 
are going on under the smooth surface of our society. 


X. 

mCHARD LEPSIUS. 

(Dkd 1884.) 

A S WO watch a mighty oak, knowing that its time 
has nearly come. an<l that the next fierce gale 
may uproot it and leave it prostrate, wo have for 
several yeai-s been anxiously watching Richard 
Lepsius, knowing that his course must soon he run, 
and that the next severe atUck of illness might 
shatter his vigorous frame. The blow has fallen at 
last, and our dear old friend now rests from his 
labours. Could ho have wished for a longer life I 
I doubt it. Could he have wished for a fuller, a more 
complete and happier life ^ I doubt it too. Lepsius 
was a true prince among scholam; and from his 
earliest youth to his latest manhood ho has stood lu 
the front of the battle, always pres.sing forward, 
always gaining new ground, inch by inch and foot 
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l>y foot, Seldom defeated, never disheartened. He 
h' lunged to tlie old clnvnlrous race of German 
scholars, to whom scholarslup was a means, not an 
end. who lived for gloat ideas, and were conscious of 
their high calling to do good work, not for the 
lecture-room oid^', but for mankind at large. He was 
a student ol anti(iuity, but not a mere antiquarian, 
lo him everything old was new. everything new was 
old a tliuusaud years as yesterday; and what he 
strove to discover among the ruins of Kgypt. Greece, 
or Italy, in the secret passages of tlio pyramids, or in 
the liiddcn foumlations of languages and hieroglyphic 
alphaliets was not a heaj) of curiosities, but man, the 
work of man, the mind of man, ami. in the end, the 
solution of the old riddle of man. Such students grow 
scarcer and scarcer, and, with tho over-increasing 
subilivisiou of labour, they may become extinct 
altogether. There was a time when Oriental scholai-s 
had first of all to prove themselves classical, then 
Oriental scholars. How well I remombor Professor 
Fleischer, the Nestor of Orientalists, who is still 
working and teaching in tho University of Leipzig* 
as ho was forty yeai-s ago when I was his unworthy 
pupil, impres-sing on us tho duty of keeping up our 
clas.sical studies, as he had done himself, so that ho 
A\aa able to hold his own against Hermann or Haupt, 
besides knowing, ns ho a<lded smilingly, a little of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Now, not only is 
Oriental scholarship divorced from classical learning, 
but tho name of Oriental scholar has itself become 
a name of tho past; and a man, in oi-der to hold his 
own, must confine himself not only to one family of 

‘ Ho died ISS8. 
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Oriental speech, the Semitic, Aryan, or Turanian 
renia verho), but to one of their bmnehes, say Sanskrit 
or Hebrew, or to one of their dialects, say Pali or 
Chaldee. Whether we call it historical growth or. 
in the euphemistic language of modem philosophy, 
ditVerentiation and evolution, this tendency towards 
subdivision is inevitable and irresistible; and I am 
the la.st to ignore the a*ivautages which it produces— 
minute accuracy and critical hone.>'t3'. ^ et wo may 

regret the time when there wore giants in the land, 
men of telescopic as well as microscopic sight, scholars 
like Hermann, Lachinann, Haupt, Beruays, ami 
others, who could n»>t only collate 51 SS. with un¬ 
erring surety, count with never-wearying patience 
lines,° words, and syllables, an<l weigh rhymes and 
metres with tho pn^cision of a chemical balance, but 
who were able at the same time to survey wide areas 
of literature, to grasp broad principles, to frame wule 
conc<‘j»ts, and to start theories which led them, like 
Columbus, to the di.scovery of new worlds. It was 
saiil of them that they knew something of everything, 
but the}’ also know everything of something. 

Pepsins had inherited from tho old classical Oriental 
school tho true spirit of what used to bo called 
huvxanitaf, wide human sympathy, critical aceui*acy, 
and historical tact. Bom in iHio at Naumburg. he 
went to Pforta in 1823, and remained there till 1H29. 
Pforta is one of tho few public schools in Germany 
whex*e boys live together as at Eton and Hanow. It 
is a school which has kept up most faithfully the 
traditions of mediaeval learning, Greek and J.atin 
being the staple of education, Greek and Latin verso 
its Idghest aspiration. Whatever we may think of 
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tills education, it certainly had its advantages to 
a man who. heforo all tilings, wished to become 
a scholar. Well prepared iiy seven years of classical 
training, young Lepsiiis in 1S29 went to Leipzig and 
Oottingen to study philolo:;y; and it was not till ho 
Jiiigrnted to IL-rlin that the horizon of hi.s studios 
began to widen, chielly owing to the inlluence of 
Hopp, whose lectures on comparative philology, 
derided a.s they were by mere narrow-miiKled classical 
.scholars, had an irresistible charm for him and other 
young studout.s. When Lepsius took his ilegree, ho 
.sliowed at once by his Dissertation that he know how 
best to utilise the principles of comparative philology 
by applying them to the solution of dilHcult problems 
ot classical scholarship. He took for his subject the 
Ibnbiian inscriptions, and thus laid the foundation 
of what has proved in the end one of the most 
successful achievenionta of the science of language— 
namely, tho decipherment and grammatical anafysis 
of tho Kugubian dable.®. Those who remeinlier Sir 
George Coriiowall Lewis's 8.,uih, publi.shcd at Oxford 
in 1862. Inucrijitlo Aulnjim in Atjro liruiiio mt/ier 
riyunta, thirty years after Lepsius, thirteen after 
KirchhotF and Aufreeht. may easily convince them¬ 
selves how' heavy and helpless classical i)hilology is, 
in this and many other departments, without tho 
wings of comparative philology. 

It was clear from this first specimen that Lepsius 
was not to bo one of those scholars Avho are satisfied 
with ploughing onco inoro tho soil that has been 
ploughed a hundred times before. In 1833 ho went 
to Pans to attend lectures and study in libraries and 
museums, lu 1834 appeared his treatise ‘Palace- 
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g:iaphy as an Instrument in the Stu<ly of Language. 
So original anti projnising were some of the ideas 
propoirnded by him that the French Institute awarded 
him the Prix Volney in i« 34 - doubt these 

prizes of the French Institute are given every year, 
but when they are given to a young man of twenty- 
four they are a real distinction. In 1H35 aiiotlier 
es.say of his, on • The Arrangement and the Relation¬ 
ship of the Semitic. Indian. Old-Persian, Old-Egyptiuu, 
and Aethiopic Alphabets,’ was read before the Rerliu 
Academy ; an»l in the same year, while still at Paris, 
he wrote his paper on ‘The Oiigin and Relationship 
of the Kuineral.s in the ludo-Germanic, Seiuitic. and 
Coptic Languages.’ These papers are now in many 
re.spccts antiquated, but they still repay a caret ul 
study, if only by warning other scholui-s against 
making discoveries that have been made long ago. 
Thus Lepsius wrote in 1X37, ‘ that all Sanskrit letters 
can be traced back to Semitic originals admits of no 
doubt.’ He propoun<ls in the same paper a euriou.s 
theory with regard to the Aethiopic alphabet. He 
BhowH, fu>t of all, that it is not deiivcd from Greek, 
but is purely Semitic. Its vowel sysU-m, however, as 
well as its direction from left to right, he o.scribes 
to Indian inlluences; nay, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Schulz, ho explains the Arabic name of the ohl 
Aethiopic writing—namely, Muanad—tis a participial 
form of Sind, or India. What distinguishes Lepsius. 
even in his earliest writings, is his independent judg¬ 
ment, his ingenuity and originality. Oue often says, 
in reading his books, ‘ E ben trovato. so non 6 vero. 
and one carries away hints and suggestions which 
often prove more useful even than well-established 
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fads. At the time of liis residence at Paris, Cham- 
pollion's star -was ju.st rising, but Figyptian studies 
wore only in their inlanoy. In Gerinany it was then 
still the ta.shion to be incredulous about liieroglyphs. 
In Kngland Sir Cornewall Lewis protracted the 
fashionable scepticism about liieroglyphic interpre¬ 
tation to the year i<S62. \oung Lcpsius felt attracted 
towar<]s these new studies, partly by their iinmense 
ituportanco for the history of ancient Greek art and 
ei\'ilisafion, partly by tlieir very venturesomeness. 
Having nc<|uired the first principles of the decipher¬ 
ment ol hieroglyphics from ('hainpollion’s works, he 
proceeded from Paris to Italy, which was rich in 
Kgyptian antirpiities. Ho spent some time with 
Hosellini at Pi.sa, and then settled down to steady 
work at Pome. Hero he was attracted by Punsen, 
wbo did for U'p.sius at Rome what he afterwards did 
loi me in London—encouraging him, helpuig him, 
recommending him. and at la.st making him do the 
work which he himself had conteinjdated, but found 
himself unahlo to finish owing to his oflieial duties. 
Ry his Ldtre d Jf. JMlini I'Afp/ntbct hUro- 
(1S37) Ix'psius took his position as one of 
tlie hailing Kgyptologists of the day, and thus entered 
upon a career which he never left again. But, although 
Kgypt formed the principal object of his studies, his 
cla-ssical tastes too fomnl ample food in Italy, ns was 
slunvii by bis edition of the Imcriptioncn Umbricae 
et (hear, and by his papers on • Tho Tyrrhenian 
1 ehwsgmns in Etnn ia ’ aud on ‘ Tho Spreading of 
the Italian Numismatic System from Etruria.’ 

From Italy became to‘England, whore ho spent 
two happy years, from 1838 to 1840, part of them in 
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clo^e inlimaev with Bunsen, studying at the British 
Museum, and shaping plans for future work. At la-'t, 
however, his yeai’s of preparation came to an end, ami 
in 1842 we fiinl him established as Piofe.ss'or at 
Berlin. In the meantime he had published some ot 
his best-known works—his ‘Selections of the Most 
Important Documents of Egyptian Antiquity,' twenty- 
three tables (1842), and ‘The Book of the Dead, 
seventy-nine tables (likewd-se in 1842). Then followed 
the gieat expedition to Egypt, puyected by Bunsen, 
and carried out at the expense of the King of Prussia. 
Frederick William IV. Lepsius was the leader, au<l 
he ac(juittod himself of this most difhcult task witli 
perfect euccojs. Every student of Egyj)tology knows 
the fruits of that expedition, as gathered partly in 
‘ The Monuments of Egypt and Aethiopia,’ 900 Uibh-.s 
(1849-59), the monuments themselves col¬ 

lected in the New Egyptian Museum at Berlin. The 
materials which Lepsius thus plaee<l at the disposal 
of all students inaugurated a new period in the study 
of hierogly|)hic literature, and still serve as a mine 
which it will take several gcneratious to utilise and 
exhaust. What Lepsius himself valued most among 
the results of his expedition was the constitution ot 
a new chronology of the old, middle, and modern 
empires of Egypt. This he published in his ‘Chrono- 
logy of tho Egyptians,’ ono volume (1849). The 
second volume never appcoi'ed, but tho subject itself 
continued to occupy his attention to the very last. 
In 1859 ho published a paper on ‘Some Points of 
(.'ontact between Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Chron¬ 
ology,’ and tho recent discoveries at Dayr-ol-Baharee, 
in their important bearing on chronological problems, 
VOL. 11. 1 i 
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cxcitc'il his (Icopost interest, though ho was then 
hardly able to reconsider his former conclusions. 

Besides his purely scientific work, Lepsius did 
during the whole of his life a groat deal of practical 
work. He Wiis. in fact, an excellent man of busines.s, 
and pos.se.ssed the gift of making others work with 
him and under him. It wasS no easy task to conduct 
to a .succe.'^sful end an expedition consisting of a large 
number of independent fellow-labourers ; and it 
required groat organi.sing power to build and arrange 
a museum of Egyptian antifjuilics such as now 
excites tlie ailniiintion of all Egyptologists who pay 
a visit to Berlin. 

Few people know the trouble which is entailed on 
a scholar who has to superintend the drawing, 
cutting, and casting of new types: but, when those 
t^-pes arc 1..3CO hieroglyphs, the undertaking which 
Lepsius brought to a successful issue was indeed 
most laborious. 

Much time, again, was spent by Lepsius in devising, 
carrying out, and recommending his now system of 
transliteration, applicable to all languages. Ho bad 
to travel from place to place, attending meetings, 
making converts, refuting objections, &c. lie several 
times came to Loudon and l*aris trying to make 
proselytes; and ho certainly succeeded more than 
could have been expected in gaining support for bis 
Standard Alphabet both among scholars and mission* 
aides. It might have been supposed that my o\ra 
advocacy of another system of transliteration, the 
Missionary Alphabet, would have caused a collision 
between us; but it was not so. Our two systems 
wci'c the same in all really essential points—namely, 
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in their physiological basis and in the analysis and 
classiheatiou of all sounds that I'oquiie alphabuticul 
symbols. 1 looked to the old Hindu jSiksbas as the 
highest authority on phonetics ; Lepsius thought it 
was possible to improve on them. The question on 
which we really dillered was one of expediency only. 
I objected to any system of tmusliteration which 
required new types, because at distant missionary 
stations it would bo impo.ssible to procure suclx 
types. I therefore recommended, if only os a jh'h 
( lUer, italics or larger types, instead of types with 
diacritical marks; but I should have preferred 
Lepsius’ system to my own if the new types could 
always be obtained, and I have rejoicoil as much as 
Lepsius himself at the success of his s^-stom. 

In 1866 Lepsius went to Egypt onco more, and 
this second expeilition was crowned by the discovery 
of 0 new trilingual tablet, a worthy companion of the 
Ro.sctta sUjne. In i86y he paid his last visit to tho 
land of his life-long love, was present at the opening 
of the Suez Canal, and afterwards travelled with the 
Crown Prince of Prussia to Upper Egypt and Nubia. 

Tho last years of his life were devoted chietly to 
tile elaboration of his ‘ Nxibian Grammar ’—a work 
of enormou.H labour, full not only of new materials, 
but of now views on the relationship of the numerous 
languages of Africa. 

In a<lditiou to all this, ho was Fi'inoipal Librarian 
of the Royal Library* at Berlin, a place which is no 
sinecure, and which bo filled successfully to tho end 
of bis life. 

I am well aware that I have given a very imperfect 
' idea of the fifty years of literary work done by Prof. 
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Lepsius. nor can I in any way pretend to assess at 
their right value his contributions to Egyptian 
scholarship. That will no doubt be done by other 
and more competent hands. I only hope it will be 
<lone bv scholai-s of a certain ago. who have learnt 
that the study of .antiquity, and more particularly the 
tieciphering of inscriptions, whether in Eg3'pt, or in 
Assyria, or in India, is a progi-cssive study. Tho 
discoveries of yesterday may be superseded by those 
of to-day, as those of to-day will be. wo hope, by 
those of to-morrow. Many of Lepsius' views on 
Egyptian chronology, for instance, may have to be 
stiiTendered, because new inscriptions have brought 
to light new facts. Eut that tlocs not detract from 
the real merit of his theorios. In many cases theories 
which wo now know to be erroneous rellect greater 
credit on thoir inventors than the corrections of later 
comers. Even the Ptolemaic system of astronomy is 
not such utter bungling as school-boys iinagino. It 
is easy to laugh nowadays at Champollion or Orote- 
fciul, but discoveries are never made without the risk 
of mistakes, nor are those necessarily tho bmvest 
soldiers wdio return from war without a scratch. 
J.epsius was foml of now w’ork. Ho was a pioneer, 
an explorer—if you like, an adventurer. It is ira- 
possiblo that all adventures should be successful, but 
in scionco even failure is sometimes a success. And 
lot us not forget that, besides his theories, there is 
the substantial store of literary material which he 
was the first to render accessible in his voluminous 
publications. These will remain a monument of 
Gorman industry, and on them his name will stand 
engraved os on tho base of a pyramid. 
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Lepsius had many friends, but he had also his 
enviers and enemies. He was in many respects 
a successful man. Very early in bfe he received the 
highest distinctions to which a scholar can aspire, 
while othera had to wait. But Lepsius was never 
overbearing. He was reserved when it was nece.ssary 
to be so, and he was too proud to ini.K himself up in 
literary intrigues. He hated all camaraderie^ and 
always acted up to the German proverb': 

‘ £ goiilob Btinkt. 

SchilUrlob Iiinkt.’ 

There was a true nobility in his bearing, and at times 
he was even too sen.sitive, when he suspected vulgarity 
and mealiness. 8 o long as his opponents attacked 
him straightforwardly, he answered in the same 
ehivalrou.s spirit. But when ho knew that they were 
dishonest, writing what they knew to bo not true, he 
left them to their sclf-intlictcd punishment, the loss 
of their own self-respect. 

Taken all in all, Lepsius was tho perfect typo of 
a German Professor, devoted to his work, full of 
ideals, and convinced that there is no highei' vocation 
in life than to preserve and a<ld to the sacred stock 
of human knowledge, which, though it is seen by the 
fow only, has to bo carried, like tho Ark of the 
Covenant, from battle to battle, and kept safe £iom 
the hands of the Philistines. 
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XL 

AUGUST FRIEDRICH POTT. 

(Died 1887.) 

ri^UE last of tlio triumvirs who fontided the study 
JL of comparative philology—Ropp, Grimm, and 
Pott—has dcjiartcd. Professor Pott, as the papera 
inform us. died at Hallo on July 5, in his eighty-fifth 
year. I have at present no books of reference at 
hand, and cannot tell where ho was born, bow ho was 
educatetl, when he became professor, and what were 
his titles and orders and other distinctions. Though 
I believe I have read or consulted every one of his 
books, I cannot umlcrtako to give even their titles. 
And yet I feel anxious to pay my tribute of gratitude 
and respect to one to whom we all owe so much, who 
has fought his battle so bi-avcly, and whoso whole 
life was consecrated to what was to him a sacred 
cause—the conquest of new and accurate knowledge 
in the wide realm of human speech. I believe he 
never left the University of Halle, in which he first 
began his career. Ho know no ambition but that 
of being in tho first rank of hard and honest workci's. 
His salajy was small; but it was sufficient to make 
him independent, and that was all ho cared for. 
Others were appointed over his hfead to more lucra¬ 
tive posts, but he never grumbled. Others received 
ordere and titles: he knew that there was one order 
only that ho ought to have had long ago—the Ordre 
]>our le Mirite, which he received only lost yeai*, 
fortunately before it was too late. Ho never kept 
any private trumpeters, nor did ho surround himself 
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with wlmt is called a school, so often a misnomer lor 
a cUque. His works, he knew, would remain his 
best monuments, long after the cheap applause ot 
his friends and pupils, or the angry abuse ot his 
envious rivals, had died away. What he cared or 
was work, work. work. His industry was indefatigable 
to the end of his life: and to the very last he wa.s 
pouring out of his note-books streams of curious 
information which he bad gathered during his long 

' A man cannot live to the age ot eighty-five, particu¬ 
larly if he be engaged in ao new and progness.vo a 
science as coml.arative philology, without 
some of his earlier works called ant.<|uatc<l. lint ne 
ought to distinguish between hooks that become 

Kt,jLlo,jM.c F.,rsrhun<jn. in its ™‘i 

tains, no doubt, many statements winch t '« >■" “ 

beginner now knows to be erroneous 

thL beginners are apt to forgot is that ^ 

takes were often inevitable, nay. o <ht^lt- 

We do not blame the early deoiphercm o ‘ 

glyphic inscriptions, because m some ® admire 

interpretations they guessed wrongly. 

then, for what they guessed right y. 

find even their nilsUkes extremely nige,nous and 

Instructive. I should advise all those "-I- 
taught to look upou Potfs ear y works as 
read his EtymoHi^rhe 

edition •. and I promise them they will ^ 

insight into the original purposes of uiparatiio 

.i ^urpiised at 
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tlic numliorless discoveries which are due to Pott, 
though tliev liave hein made again and again, quite 
imiccciilly, hy later coiners. In Pott's time the most 
necessary w ork consisted in the collection of materials. 
Overwhelming proofs were w’anted to establish what 
seems to us a simple fact, but wbnt was then regarded 
as a most pestilent heresy, namely, that Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, Slavonic, and Sanskrit are cognate 
tongues. It was Pott who brought these overwhelming 
proofs together, and thus crushed once and for all the 
|•J>positi(m of narrow-minded sceptics. It is quite 
truo that his work was always rather mas.sivo, but 
massive work was wanted for laying the founda¬ 
tions of the now science. It is true, also, that 
his style was very imperfect, was. in fact, no style at 
all. He simply poured out his knowledge, without 
any attempt at order and perspicuity. I believe it 
was Ascoli who once compared his books to what the 
plain of Shinar might have looked like after the Tower 
of Babel had conic to grief. But, after all, the founda¬ 
tion which he laid has lasted ; and, after the rubbish 
has been cleared away by himself and others, enough 
remains that will last for ever. Nor should it bo 
forgotten that Pott was really the first who taught 
respect for phonetic rules. We have almost forgotten 
tho discussions which preceded the establishment of 
.such simple rules as that Sanskrit g may bo represented 
by Greek that Sanskrit guua may be ^oCs, and 
Sanskrit gam fialvta. We can hardly imagine now 
that scholars could ever have been incredulous as to 
Sanskrit kth being represented by Greek «r, as to an 
initial 8 being liable to elision, and ccrUin initial con¬ 
sonants liable to prosthetic vowels. The rules, however. 
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according to winch d might or might not be changed 
into I bad to be established by exactly the same 
careful arguments as those according to which tlu‘ 
vowel a is liable to palatal or labial colouring (e and 
o). And when we look at the second edition of Pott s 

e /orsr A u ngen , w6 find it & coTnplcto 
storehouse which will supply all our wants, thou^di. 
no doubt, every student has himself to test the wan s 
which are offered him. The same remark applies to 
his works on the Gipsies, on Personal Is'ames. and on 
JCumerals;. to his numerous essays on Mytliologv, 
on African Languages, au<l on General Grammar. 
Kvery where there is the same emhurrutt de rirhcufic ; 
but, nevertheless, there is rUhet^e., and the collection 
of it implies an amount of devotcnl labour such as but 
few scholars have been capable of. 

In his earlier years, Professor Pott was very ‘fond 
of fechting’; and when wo look at the language 
which ho sometimes allowed himself to use in his 
controversies with Curtius and others, we cannot 
help feeling that it was not quite worthy of him. 
Put we must remember what the general tone of 
scientific wrangling wa.s at that time. Strong language 
was mistaken for strong argument, arid coarsencs.s of 
expression for honest conviction. In the days of 
I^chmann and Haupt, no one was considered a real 
scholar who could not be <jruh. Pott caught the 
infection ; but, with all that, though he dealt hard 
blows, he never dealt foul blows. He never became 
the slave of a clique, and never wrote what ho did 
not at the time believe to bo true- lie mtist often 
have felt, like Goethe, that be stumbled over the roots 
of the trees which he himself had planted ; but he 
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remained on pleasant terms with most of the rising 
gunomtion. and, to the cod of his life, was ready to 
learn from all who had anything to teach. He cared 
for the science of lancrunjre with all the devotion of 
a lover ; and he never forgot its highest aims, even 
when iniinei'scd in a perfect whirlpool of details. He 
had. in his younger days, felt the intluenco of William 
von Humboldt; and no one who has ever felt that 
intluence could easily bring himself to believe that 
language had nothing to teach us but phonetic rules. 
Pott's name will remain for ever one of the most 
glorious in the heroic age of comparative philology. 
Let those who care to know the almost forgotten 
achievements of that ago of heroes study them in 
Benfey’s classical work —The llUtonj of Comparative 
I'hilology. 


XIL 

AFRICAN SPIR*. 

Died 18 ^ 0 . 

‘ O TRIKE the iron while it is hot ’ is a very important 
truth for the man of action. For the man of 
thought, the warning conveyed by the Arabic proverb 
is oven more useful, ‘ If you strike the iron before it is 
hot, you will only make a clatter.’ To the man of 
thought, whether poet or philosopher, tho public is 
the iron, and tho public is not always hot or malleable. 
Hence so many poets, excellent in tlicir own way, 
who ore admired within their own small local sphere, 

‘ aosnmmelte SchrifUn. 4 rola. Lciptig, FindoL 
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but produce no impression on a larger public. TIonce, 
likewise, so many philosophers, some behind, and 
some before their time, who, in spite of their learning, 
in spite of their original force, in spite of their per¬ 
severing efforts, never command a hearing, except 
within a small circle of friends and pupils. If 
Kngland is very rich in unknown local poets, Germany 
i.s equally rich in unknown local philosophers. Every 
German university counLs at least two or three pro¬ 
fessors of philosophy, to say nothing of the Privut 
Pocenten, every one of whom, besides being intimately 
acquainted with the whole history of philosophy, is 
able to convict I’lato and Aristotle, Descartes and 
Kant, of ever so many false syllogisms, while he has 
himself elaborated a pet system of philosophy, which, 
if only acoe]>tetl, would produce universal peace 
between all the contending schools ol philosophical 
thought. Nowhere is it more dangerous to ho ahead 
of the time, or not in touch with the past and present, 
than in philo.sophy. ^Ve hear much of a philosophy 
of the future, of Z\ih%n>ftKjed<tT\kcr\, as wo hear of an 
Art of the future, and of a Iteligion of the future. 
But it is very rarely that tho.se paulo-po&t-future philo¬ 
sophies assume a real life and influence after the death 
of their prophets. Many philosophers have died with 
the conviction that the future will bo more just to 
them than their contemporaries. But that depends 
almost entirely on their finding one or two posthumous 
disciples, with sufficient honesty and self-denial to ho 
satisfied with mere apostlcship, w'ithout claiming any 
originality for themselves. If these apostles havo 
hided their time, if they have fought the battle and 
won the victory, they are not always inclined to take 
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the laurels from their own temple and place them on 
the tomb of their master. There was a case in point 
not long ago. Schopenhauer during his lifetime was 
almost siiK>there«I in silence (toc/t No 

(loniian professor would ever treat him ns his equal, 
or as a foeman worth}' of his steel—but his conviction, 
exprossetl again and again, with the most unhesitating 
n'isurance, that his time would come after his death, 
has come true indeed. He has become a power, and 
while most of his professional despisers are forgotten, 
his name has become a household word among philo- 
M>phers, not in (Jermany only, hut all over the world. 
Tim same is true with regard to hotze and Noire. 
Neither of these, during his lifetime, was known 
heyond tlic frontiers of Germany. In Franco and 
Ih lgium their works began to bo noticed, but in 
Kiigland it was not till after their death that their 
real merits were recognised and their opinions con¬ 
sidered ill the discu.ssiou of the great problems of 
lihilosophy. In Germany, moro than in any other 
country, the infltienco of the universities is very 
strong. For a philosopher who does not belong to 
tlio profe.'^soriul caste to gain a hearing is extremely 
diflicult. The best critical papers aro in the hands of 
the professors and their young pupils or assistants. 
They notice the books of their friends and their 
livuls cither in a kimlly or in an unkindly spirit, b\it 
the outsider is hut seldom noticed. Nowhere is the 
ilo ut (lc« principle so openly acted upon as in the 
lilornry life of Germany. This is what made Schopen¬ 
hauer so furious and so ill-mannered in his onslaughts 
on the whole professorial crow. But even apart from 
those more or less conscious attempts to silence a 
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writer to death, the difficulty is very groat particularly 
for a metaphysical writer to fiud an audience. One 
has only to go to any of the smaller German univer¬ 
sities, and look at a booksellers shop window, to see 
the never-failing crop of new .«jy6tcms of logic, 
psychology, metaphysics, &c., which spring up with 
every new generation, sell in a few hundred copies, 
and then vanish. Some of these unknown books are 
very interesting, sometimes extremely valuable, ricli 
in thought, w’hether coined or uncoined, and well 
worth the attention of the casual visitor of the 
smaller Gorman universities. It is touching to see, 
in reading them, how some of these unknown philo¬ 
sophers yearn, not so much for recognition and fame, as 
for a chance of influencing the world for good, and 
contributing towards the final victory of truth. ho 
in England has ever, for instance, hoard of the name 
of AfTu'dii Ho is dea<l now. Some of his 

earlier w’orks he has hinrself suppressed, but he has 
left behind him four volumes of philosophy, which 
well deserve a careful study. In a preface to his 
collected works, which were meant to appear alter 
his death, he writes;— 

‘ I hope that my death may break that curious 
charm which seems to affect everything that comes 
from mo. What was most evident, if it came from 
me, w'ould never convince others ; what was most 
certain seemed to them untrue or dubious; what was 
most important was con.sidercd insignificant. 

This is very honest, and shows us the man as he is 
described to us by all who knew him more intimately. 
He lived the life of a solitary thinker. Born and 
educated in Kussia, he entered the Bussian naval 
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service, fovight at SebastojH*!, but afterwards retired 
from the navy, sold his lan'le<l estates, left Kussia, 
and settled in Germany, devoting all his time and 
his consiilerable talents to a systematic study of 
philosophy. He never liecame a professor, and never 
rallied a cla.ss of .students and tlisciples around him. 
He maiiie<l at Stuttg»irt, and afterwards, chiedy for 
the sake of his failing health, migrate<l to Switzerland, 
.settling first at Lausanne, tlien at Geneva, where ho 
succumbed to an attaick of influenza iu 1890 at the 
ago of fifty-three. Some autobiographical notices of 
his begin with tho following lines; — 

‘ Nothing is more remote from my thotights than to 
wish to force myself on the notice of other people; 
those who have perceived tho nothingness of indi¬ 
viduality can assign no value to glory. The only 
thing of value is to have douo good work.’ 

When ho felt himself dying, with no one near but 
his wife and daughter, ho said to them, ‘I do not 
know why people are afraid of death. If one has 
done one's duty in this world, it is joy to die.’ When 
teai-s wore rolling down his cheeks ns he looked nt 
his wife and (laughter ho said, ‘ Do not mind it, it is 
only wcakne.ss, bccauso 1 must part from tho only 
two beings who have ever loved mo.’ His last words 
were like Goethe's, ‘Fiat lux,’ and on his tombstone 
at Geneva wo rend only his name and one line in 
French: ‘La ]umi6ro luit dans Ics tdu^bi'os, mals les 
t< 5 nebres ne I’ont pas re9ue.’ 

African Spir was a thorough idealist, and in 
Germany tho time for idealism is past. Tho new 
generation feeds on materialism. Even psychology 
has become physiological, and Rietschl’s cynicism 
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counts probably more adherents than Kant’s criticism, 
whether in metaphysics or in ethics. No woixler 
that Spir’s speculations elicited little response in his 
adopted country. Spire’s principal works were, like 
Kant’s, partly ciitical, Denken tiiul Wtrkli( hkeit. ami 
j)artly ethical. Schrijteii zur Moral/jhHo80//hie. Spir, 
however, was not only an idealist, but has at the 
same time been called a Dualist, and this in the days 
of Monism was another unpardonable offence. Still, 
Lis so-called Dualism differed but little from hono.st 
Alonism. that is to say, it simply coufes«.ed that the 
manifoldness of the phenomenal world canjiot bo 
accounted for, but must be accepted as a fact, thougli 
a.s an abnonnal fact. Still, in the.se days, everything 
goes by names, and to be labelled a Dualist is as much 
a-s to bo labelled antiquated. Spir starts, like the 
Jloniftts, with the admission of an absolute Being, 
a uniform substance which is, of course, by its very 
nature one, but he does not attempt to explain how 
tiiis Monou became manifold in its phenomenal mani¬ 
festations. Others think they have solved thisolde.'it 
of all problems by a.ssertiug that becoming is an 
essential determination of being, or by maintaining 
the necessity of development in all things. Spir 
prefers to confess that there exists a normal (noumenal) 
and an abnormal world, and that the abnormal can 
only bo accepted, but cannot bo explained. Tlio 
absolute and perfect Being which is postulated by 
human reason would, by necessity, be identical with 
itself, perfect, and tbereforo without variance. As it 
is not so, Spir is satisfied with calling the actual or 
phenomenal sUte of things abnormal; and, however 
consistent Monism strives to be, it cannot deny that 
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there is a tliirorencc between the phciiomoual and the 
iioumen;Ll worlds : and that if the latter is normal, 
the former is abnormal. It has never been explained 
what forced the Absolute into its conditioned state. 
Philosopliers may give ditferent names to the solution 
of this worhl-old prohlejn. In the end the most 
honest answer will always be the confession of the 
J>i) til hjnoruutut of mediaeval philosophers, or the 
Agnosticism of the present age. Spir admits, how¬ 
ever, that the abnornml is to bo subdued by the 
normal, and he applies this principle with great effect 
to human nature in its twofold character. He recog- 
Jiizes in mail the existence of a normal, and of an 
uhiiormal element, and all morality starts with him 
from this recognition. ‘All future progress of 
luiuiunity, ho writes,‘in perfecting the character of 
human individuals and their mutual relations, depends 
on their becoming conscious of the normal being of 
tilings and the opposition between it and the empirical 
sUite of all natural objects. What men are depends 
on what they believe thoinselvea to be.’ If we have 
once recognized our normal being, our duties towards 
oui-solves become coincident with our duties towards 
the whole, for wo ourselves represent what is normal 
or divine in this world, and we alone can make it 
jirevail. This Normal or Divine is to prevail more 
and more in religion aud morality, in science and art. 
Every man is to help in this, ns Zoroaster helped 
Ormuzd in bis eternal fight against tho evil spirit, and 
ho is to do this, not for any external reason, but for 
the sake of his normal and divine being. Work done 
in this spirit produces its effect and carries it onward, 
if not for this life, for all eternity, and lifts us from an 
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abnormal into a normal life. A system of morals 
founded on these principles is perhaps the most 
valuable contribution made by Spir to the common 
stock of philosophical thought, and will, particularly 
in England, interest probably a larger number of 
readers than his purely metaphysical speculations. 
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Comparative View op S.vxrkrit and other 
Languages, ijy T. II. Colebrooke. 


Oxford, Septcmbor, 1874. 

I MENTIONED in my Address before the Aryan 
section of the Oriental Congress that I po.ssesscd some 
MS. notes of Colehrooko’s on Compajalivc Philology. 
They were sent to me some time ago by his son, 
Sir E. Colebrooke, who gave roe leave to publish 
them, if I thought them of sulHcient importance. 
They were written down, ns far ns wo know, alwut 
the yeans iSoi or 1802, and contain long lists of 
words expressive of some of the roost important ele¬ 
ments of early civilisation, in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic. Like everything that 
Colebrooke wrote, these lists are prepared with great 
care. They exist in rough noto.s, in a first, and in 
a second copy. I give them from the second copy, 
in which many words from less important languages 
are omitted, and several doubtful comparisons sup¬ 
pressed. I have purposely altered nothing, for the 
interest of these lists is chiefly historical, showin''^ 
how, long before the days of Bopp and Grimm, 

K k 2 
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Colebrooke lia.l clearly perceived the relationship of 
all the principal branches of the Aryan family, anti, 
what is more important, how be had anticipated the 
historical conclusions which a comparison of the prin¬ 
cipal wonls of the great dialects of the Aryan family 
enables tis to draw with regard to the state of 
civilisation anterior to the first separation of the 
Aryan race. No one acquainted with the progress 
wliich Comparative Philology has made during the 
la.st seventy years would tliink of quoting some of 
the comparisons hero suggested by Colebrooko as 
nvjthoritativc. The restraints which phonetic laws 
have since imposed on the comparison of words were 
unknown in his days. Put with all that, it is most 
surprising to see how careful Colebrooke was, even 
wlu n ho had to guess, and how well ho succeeded in 
collectin''' those words which form the earliest common 
4lictionary of our ancestors, and supply the only trust¬ 
worthy materials for a history of the very beginnings 
of the Aryan race. 


Father. 

Sana. PitiT {-tA). Deug. Ilitul Pitn. Pers. Pider. 

Sans. Jnimyitrl (-tA). 6'r. Genoter, Geimetor. Lai. Qenitor. 
Sana. Tata. li<ng. TAt. .drm. Tut. Wal. Com. Tad. 
Ang. Dad. 

Sans. Yaptrl (-tA). Ptng. BApA. Hiwl. BAhii, BAp. Germ. 
Vater. Bthj. Vnder. Isl. Bader. Gr. Lat, Pnttr. 

Mother. 

Sans. Jaimyitrf, Jnnunf. Gr. GenuOteifn. Lat. Gonitrix. 
Sans. MAtil (*tu). Bmg. MatA. Lat, Mater. Gr, Meter. 
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Sclav, 5[ati. /r. Germ. Mutter. Sax. Moiler. 

Bchj. I til, Mooder. 

N.B, Tlie roots aodjant (the past tense of whicli last 
is jajuyt, pronounced in Bengal, Tirhut, &c.) are evi¬ 

dently analogous to the Latin gignOy and Greek gennao. 

Son. 

Sans. Piitra. Hind, Putr, Put. Tdmxl. Putren. Ori, Pihu 
Sans. Sunu, Hind. Sun, Suuo. Goih, Sunus, Sax. Suim. 
liclg. Soon, Sonc. Su/t, Sou. Dalm^ Szuu. iW. Boh, 
Syn* Scl. Siij^ 8yii. 

Grandson. 

Saixs. Naptrl (-ti), Lai. Kepos. llind. Ndth Mahr. 

Ndtu* 

Granddaughter. 

Sans. Naptrh Lai. Neptis. Hind. Nutnh Boxg. Natni. 
Ori. Natuui. 

Daughter’s Son. 

Sans, Dauhitra. Bcng. Dauliitro. Hind. Ddhti. Gr. Tlm- 
gatridous. 

Son’s Son. 

Sans. Pautra. Hind. Potd. Beng. Pautro. 

Daughter. 

^S'ans. Duliitrl (-td). Btng. Duhitd. Hind. D6lntd. Goth. 
Daulitor. Sax. Dohton J*crs. Dokhter. Jiclg. Dochtere. 
Germ. Toebter. Gr. Tliygatcr. Sue. Dottcr. Isl. Dootcr. 
Dan. Daater. 

Tdcd. Rmss. Doko. Hind. Dlilyn, Dh(. Or. Jlila. Scl. 
Hzhi. Dahn. Hchit. Boh. Dey, Deem. Ir. Dear. 
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Brother. 

Snus. BliratrT (*14). ITind. I>lirAt<«, Bhni, BhnyA, Bir, Bfrao. 
Pers. Bi radar. Com. Bredar. IVal, Braud. 7r. Brathair. 
Ann. Broun Jfona. Breyr. Sei. Brat. Puss. Brate. 

Dalm. Brath. Jloh. Bradr. Germ, Bruder. Ang.^Uax. 
Brother. Sax. Brother. Lot. Fi-ater. GalL Frire. 

Sister. 

Sans. Bha^inl. I/ind. Bhagiii, Bah in, Bhaini. Deng. Bhcn 
Boln. 3/ahr. liahin. Or. Bhauiif. 

Sati^. Swnsrl (-sa)* Shiur. Gall. Soeur. Mofia. Sywr. 
Steil. Suom. JmI. Soror. Germ. Sch wester. -Sax. 

Sweostcr. Gijth. Swistcr. IIoil. Zoster. Wal. C'huaer. 

Fathor4D-law. 

Sans, STwa^ura. Beng. Sfisur. Afahr. SnsarA. Bind. Susatf 
Susrd> Sasur. L<U. Sdeer, Soccnis. (?r. llocyros. 

Hothor-in^law. 

Sans. S'wa^ru. Beng. Sosni, SiUuri. Bind. Sis. Bahr. 
Susu. Lai. Socrus. Gr. Uecyra. 

Wife’s Brother. 

-Sans. SyAla. Seng. SyAIoc. Bind. SUL Or, Soli. 

Husband’s Brother* 

-Sans. Divrl (-vi), Divanu Hind. D6wnr. Gnj. Dlyar. 
Mahr. Dir. Or. Da£r. Lat. Levir {oUm Dotit). 

SoQ'in-law. 

JAmAtrl (-tA). /TiW. JainAJ, JawA(. Pw-.. DAmAd. 
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"Widow. 

Sant. Vidhav4. Lat. Vidua. Sax. Widwa. Boll. V’eduwe. 


Daughter-in-law* 

San$. Badhil. Ilirul, Balm* Ben^. Biiu. Gall. Bru- 
Sa 7 ia. Snusbd. Caahm. Nus. Poij. Kuli. Gr. Nyos. Lat. 
Kurus* 

Sun* 

Sans. Heli (-lis). Gr. Helios. Arm. Heol. Wal. Hayl, 
Heyiuen* 

A^an$. Mitra. PelJ. Mitlira* 

Sans. Miharrt, Mahira. Pers. Mihr. 

Sura, Suiya. Bind. Sfiiej. Mahr. Silrj. Siirj-a. On. 

Sumy. 

Moon. 

Sans. Chandra. Bind. Cl.And, Chandr, ChandramA 
Sans. MAS (mAh). Pers. MAh. Boh. Mesyc- Pol. Miesyac. 

J)alm. Miszecz* 

Star. 

5uns. TfirA. Bind. TArA. Pert. Sitarch. Gr. Aster. 
Belff. Sterro. Sax. Steorra. 6'erTn. Stern. Coni. Arm. 
Stercn* 

UoDths 

5an,. MAsa (-sas). Bind. MahinA. MAs. P'^^- 

Mcsscz. Balm. Miszccz. HW. Misguaith. Gr. Mein. 

Lai. Mensis* Gall. Mois. 


Day. 

Sans. Diva. Diwas. Lot. Dies. 5ax. Dag 

Sans. Dina. Bind. Din. Boh. Deu. &cl. Dan. 
Daaii. PoL Dzien. Ang^ 


Daltn* 
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Night. 

Salts, Ratri. Hind, R,it. Pmj. Ritter. 

•^<nts, Jsiji, Xi<A. 1V<d. Ann. Xos. 

Sdtts. Nnctii. Laf. Xox. Gr, Xyx. Goth. Nalits^ Nauts. 

Sax. Xiht. JsL Natt. Jioh. Xoc. Gall. Xuit. 

By Night. 

.'^<ins. (adv.) Nnctnm. Lai. Noctu. Gr. Nyctor. 

Sky, Heaven. 

SaM. Div, DI%’a. Beng. Dili. Liv. Debbes. 

Sans. Swar, Swargn. I/inJ. Swarag. Guz. Sarag. Cani. 
Ceiiin. 

Sons. Nnbhna, licng. Nebbo. Buss. Nebo 
Boh. Nebe. Pol. Niebo. 

God. 

Sans. Diva (-vas), Divatl J/ind. DiwaU. 

7'nmtl, Taivam. Lot. Dcue. Gr. Tbeos. 

/r. Diu. 

Sana. Bliagavdn. Balm. Bogh. Croat. Bog. 

Pire. 

iSan.. Agni. Casm. Agin. Bang. A'gun. Hind. Ag. Scl 
Ogeiu. Croat. Ogayu. Pol. Ogien. Balm. Ogany. Bat. 
Igiiia. 

Sarts. Vabni. Boh. Olion. 

iSfirw. Anala. Bang. Onol. Mona. AuL 

Sana. S'lLshman (-md). Cani. Sua. 

Sana. Tanunapdt. IFa/. Tdn. Ir. Teene. 

Sana. Varliia. Sax. VUr. Belg. Vicr. 

Water. 

Sana. A'p. Pera. Ab. 

Sana. Pdniya. JJind. Pdnf. 


SeU Ncbu. 


Panj. Dili. 
Jl'al. Diju. 
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S((7t3. Udaca. Ituss. Ouocle. Scl. Voda. Woda. 

San4. Nini, Ndra. Btwj. Nir. Carn^ Nira. Tcl. Nillu. 
Vtiig. Gr. Nero. 

San3. Jala. Iliad, Jal. Ir. Gil. 

San3, Arna. Ir, An. 

Safis^ Vir> V4ri. ISaig. Bar. Ir, Elr. Cuni. Vra. 

Cloud. 

Sorts, Aldira. Ptnj, Al)liur. Casm. Abar. Per$, Abr. 
6 V. Oiubros. Lat. Imber. 

ISaD. 

Sans. Kara. Pera. Nar. Gr. Auer. 

Sans. M4nava, Manusba. Guz. Mauas. Deng, Muuus. Pan^ 
}daud. Sax. Man, Men. 

Mind. 

Sans. Manas. Gr. Mcuos. LaL ilcns. 

Bono. 

Sans, nadefa. Hind, Iludi. 

Sans. Aathi. Lat. Os. Gr. Ostcou. 

Hand* 

Sans. Hn^ta. Hind. H4t^b. Ptnj. IIutt*h« Berxg. Hat. 
Pets, Debt. 

Sans. Caro. Gr. Clicir. VuXg. Gr. Cher©. 

Sans. PAiii. iVal Pawcu. Ang. Paw. 

Enoo« 

Sans. J4nQ. PenJ. Jfibnu. Pers. Z&no. Hind. Giitani. 
Gr. OoDU. Lai. Geiiu. Gall, Qcuou. Sax. Cncow. 
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Foot. 

Sans. Piitla. Pfitl. Or. VC>d. Brng. Pod, Pi. Ilind. Pifi. 
Pnynr. IaH. Pes (pedis). Gr. Pous (podos). Pti^. Gr. 
Podwre. Gull. Pied. Gollt. Fotus. Sax, Fot, Vot. Sue. 
Foot. 

Sa/ts. Anghri. Bcng. Ongltri. Scl Noga. Pol. Nogi. 

Breast, 

•Jan*. Staiia. Bmg. SUvn. {Ang. Pap.) Gr. Stenion. Lat. 
Sternum. {Ang. Cliest.) 

Navel. 

Sans. Nihlii. Jfind. N 4 bh. lieng. NAL Or NAlii, Per$. 
Ndf. Or. Omphalos. Sax. Nafela, Navela« 

Ear. 

Sant. Coria. Ilind. Cin. Arm. Skuam. Corn. Skeram. 

Nose. 

Sans. Nasici, Nisi, Nasya. Ilind. Nic. Penj. Nacca. 

Catm. Nnst. Lat. Nasus. Germ. Naso. Belg. Nuese. 
Sax. Noose, Nosa. Sue. Noaa. Bah. Noa. Scl. Nus. 
Dalm. Nooss. 

Tooths 

Sam. Danta. Hind. Dint. Penj. Dand. Pert. Dendnn 
IF nZ. Dant. Lat. Pens. Gall. Pent. Gr. Odous (-outos). 
Belg. Taut, Tond. Sax. Toth. 

Uoutb. 

Sans. MucTio. Jlind. MucTi, Muh, Munh, MdnU. Penj. 
hluli. Guz. M6b. Sax. Muth. 
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Elbow. 

San$. Anka, flank; Anga, niembrum. Gr. AgkOn. 

Voice. 

Sana. Vdcli (vdc). Lat. Vox. Gr. Ossa. 

^Name. 

Sans. Niman (-ma). Hind. Nam. Nion. Ptrs. NAm. Gr. 
Onoma. Lat. Nomcn. Gall. Nom. Sax. Kama. 

King. 

Sans. RAj {-t. -tO. (-jA). Hind. RAjA. Lat. Kei. 

Gall. Roy. yVal. lUjuy, Kliiydli. Jr. High, Ilak, 

Eiogdom. 

Sans. Rijnya (‘am). Lat. Reguum. 

Town. 

Sans. C’hofa. Hind. C’lici-A. D'al. Kacr. Ami. Kocr. 

House. 

Sans. 6caB. Gr. Oicos. 

Sans. Gillia. Hind. Ghar. Casm. Gar. 

Ship or Boat. 

Sans. Nan (naue). Gr. Nous. Lat. Navis. Pars. Nou. 
Hind. Nau, Nfiu. Or. NA. Car^i. NAviya. 

A Small Boat. 

Sans. Plava. Hah. Pluv. Gr. Ploion. 

Things Wealth. 

San4. Eai (ris). Lot. Res, 
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Mountain. 

Sans. Parv.nta. Hind. Parbat, Paliar, Ptnj. Parabat. Carn. 
Purbatavu. 

Sans. Adri. P(nj. Adari. Ir. Ard. 

Sans. Nnga, Aga. Jr. Aigb. 

Sans. Griivau (-va), Giri. I.us. Grib. Set Hrib. 

Rock or Stone. 

Sans. Pmsbira. Hind. Putt’bar. Guz. Pat'bar. Bmg. 

Tat har. Gr. Petra. Lat. Petra. 

Sans. Ordvau (-va). Penj. Gar4v. 


Tree. 

Sans. Pru (dnis), Priima (-mas). Gr. Prys (Prymos, a wood). 
J.pir. Pruu. liass. Dreoua. Set Prevu. 

Sans. Tnru. Goth. Triii, Trio. Sax. Treo, Treow, Dan, 
Tree. 


Pomegranate. 

Sans. Rdbitn. Gr. Rhoa, Rhoia. 


Horse. 

Sans. Ghdt'nca. Hind. Gb6ra. Guz. Gli6r6, Casm. Guru. 
Ha/. Goruydb, Govnr. 

Haya(-yns). A Ht. Ain.«. Arusba. 7fi/. Hors, Hestur. 
Dan. Hest. Sits, llasi. Sax. Hors. 

Sans. Asva. Penj. Aswa. J*srs. Asp. 

Ass. 

Sans. C'hnra. Penj. C’bar. Pers. Khar. 

Afliw. Ganlabha. Hind. Gadhi. Tirh, Gadabi. 


Mole. 

Sans. A^wntara. Pers. Astar. 
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Camel. 

Sans. Uaht'ra. Hind. Unt. Guz. Ut. Penj. U&tar. 
PiTS. Uahtur, Sliutur. 

Ox, Cow, Bull. 

Sans. Gu (gaus). Jliml. Gftu, Gsii. Penj. Goni. Pere. 

Gmi. Sax. Cu. Suf. Koo. DtUj. Koe. Germ. Kue. 
Sans. Uc'^hoii (-shA). Sax. Oxn. Dan. Oxc. Ish Uxe. 

Boh. Oclise. Germ. Oclis. H’a/. ^ clis. 

Sans. Vrl^'ha, Vrlplian (-shii). Tirh. Drikli. Boh. Byk. 
Pol. Ueik. Dalm. Bak. Lnz. Bik. liumj. Bika. H u/. 

Byuck- Arm. Biycb. Com. Byub. 

Goat. 

Sans. Bucca, Barcara. Hind. Bacr.i. ^fahr. Bocar. Gitz. 
Bik-ard. Brng. BoCii. Arm. Bncb. Corn. Byk. Sax. 
Bucca. Galt. Bouc. Sue. Bock. Behj. Bocko. Ital. Betco. 

Ewe. 

Sans. Avi (-vis)- Gr. Ois. Lot. OvU. Sax. Eowe. 

Wool. 

Sans. TJrna. Hind. Uii. ScL Yohm. Pol. Wclim. B<di. 
Wlna. Dalm.\»un. Sue. V\\. HI. VW. Bdg. W ul. 
Cerm. W'oWe. A.-Sax. V^uMq. TIV. Gulau. Corn. Gluaii. 

Arm. Gloan. Ir. Olann. 

Hair of the Body. 


Sans. Lava. Tr. Lo. 

Sasts. Loman (-mn), Roman (-ma). Hind. R<5au. 
L«5in, R6m. Casm. Rdm. Hah. Roro6. 

Hair of the Head. 

Sans. CHa. Hind. C^s. Casm. Cts. Lat. Ciiins 
Sans. Bila. Hind. Bdb 


BtHiJ* 
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Hog. 

Sans. Sikara (fern. -ri). PtnJ. Sur. /W. Suar, Suwar, 
S(i, SuiD. Sliucar, SUndr. 3/dir. Ducor. Tirh. 

Silgar. iVrpal Sunin. Dan. Siiiu. Stu. Swiin. lus. 
Sttina. Cam. Swynia, Swine. J71J7. Swine. Sax. Sugii. 
I/oU. Soeg, Sauwe. Gerjn. Sauw. Ang. Sow. £eig. 

Socli. lat. Sus. Gr. Hye, Sys. Zacon. Sika. Ters. 
Klmc. ir«l. llukh. Com. Hock, Hoh. 

Boar, 

iSana. A ariilia. //iW. Banih. BarAhii. BorAIio, 

Borti. Com. Bom. Baedh. M.j. Beer. .^ox. Bar. Arif/’. 
Boar. ,S;>an. Berraco. Gall Verrat. Jtal Verro. 

Mouse. 

5am. Md^haco, MdshA. //,W. Mus, Mus.-!, Musf. Mu^rf 

Zm/-. iluBbd. Lat. Mub. (?r. Mds. 

Sax. Mas. 

Bean 

5an^. Rieshn. Hind. Rtch'l,. Pmj. Riclih. Gm. RAnchh. 
7'irL Rikh. 

Sans. Bhalla, Bliallaca, BliAlliica. Hind. Blifil. Blidifi. 

Sam. Acli La, Acsba. Gr. Arctos. Il'a/. Artb. 

Wolf. 

5 am.Vilca. f)a 7 m. Vuuk. 5 c/. Vulk. Z*o/. M'ulk. 

Insect. 

5an*. Crimi. Ptn. Cirm. ll„,g. Crimi. Tamil, Crimi. 

Serpent. 

Sans. Ahi (abis). Gr. Ophis, 

5a7M. Surpa. Pers. Serp. Lat. Serpens. Hind. B&r^. 
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Cuckoo. 

,‘^ans. Cocila. Hind. Coil. Lat. Cuculus. Gr. Kolikys. 
i<ana. Pica. Lat. Picus. 


Crab. 

Sans. Carcata. Ben(}. C^ncri, C^ncB. Jliml. Cencr.i, 
C^cri. Gr. Carc»»o9. Lat. Cancer. Wal. Ki-ank. Cora. 
Arm. Kankr. Gall. Caucre. Ir. Krulau. Sax. Crabbe. 
Ang. Crab. 

Cucumber. 

Sans. Carcatf. Bmg. Cancur. Hind. CScrf. Lat. Cucuiner, 
Cucttiuis. Call. Coucombre. An^j. Cucumber. 


Sound. 

Sans. Swann. Sw4na. Lat. Sonus. Wal. Siui, Sod, Sam. 
Sax. Suud. 

Sleep. 

,9anj. Swapna, S'aya, SwApu. B<ny. Slmbn. JTind. (Supnn) 
Sona [to fileep]. Gr. Hypnoe. Wal. Ileppinn [to slecj.]. 
Sax. Slcepau. An^j. Sleep. 


Now. 

Sans. Nava (in. Navas, f. Navd, n. Nnvnm), Navina. Lat. 
Novub. Gr. Neoa, Nenros. Pers. No. IJind. Niiyu, 
Naw6n. Jieng. Niara. Wal. Com. Ncuydh. Ir. Nuudb. 
Arm. Nevedh, NoaJh. Gall. Neuf. Awj. New, Sax. 
Neow. 


Toung. 

^9an«. Yuvan (Yuva). Lat. JuveniF. 


Thin. 

Sans. Tanufl. Lat. Tenuis. 
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Great. 

•'' 071 $. ^^a])a. Gr. llogns. Lot. 

Broad. 

Sans. Unis. Gr. Eurus. 

Old. 

Siuus. Jinms. Gr. Gcroji. 

Other. 

.''\nts. Tfnrns. Gr. Itvteros. 

■'<11118. Anyas. Lat. Alins. 

Pool. 

Sa 7 is. Mutllifts, Murcims. Gr. Mores, 

Dry. 

Satis. Csh.iras. Gr. Xcros. 

Sin. 

Sans. Aglia. Gr. Ilngos (vcneralio, acclus). 

One. 

.Sans. Ecn. Iltiid. Bcng. &c. Ec. Pers. Y 6 c. 

Two. 

Sans. Dwi (nom. du. Dwnii). Iltnd. Do. Ptrs. Do. Gr. 
Dyo. Lat. Duo. GaV. Deux. Com. Denu. dr»n. Dou. 
2 r. Do. Goth. Twai. Sax. Twu. Attg. Two. 

Throe. 

Sans. Tri (nom. pi. Trayns). Lat. Tres. Gr. Treis. Gall. 
Trois. Gtrtn. Drci. JloV. Dry. Sa.x. Three. Ang. 
Three. 1 K«/. Arm. Ir. Tri. Corn. Tre. 
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Four. 

Sans. Clmtur (nom. pi. Cliatwaras, fern. Chata<;ras). Lai. 
Quatuor. Gall. Quatre. Gr. Teisares. rers. ChL-lur. 
Hind, Chelji'ir. 

And* 

CLa, Lnt, Quo* 

Five* 

Sans. Panclia, Iliud. Paiicli. Pers. Penj. Gr. Pento. 
yirm. Com. Peuip. H’al. Pynip. 

Six. 

A'aratf. Shasli, P^rs. Shosh. Lai. Sex. Gr. Hex. Gull. Anr/. 

Six. }\ al, KLuukli. Com, Uuili* Artn. Jluckh. Jr. Slie, 
Seislieiir. 

SOTOD. . 

Sans. Sapta. Lnt. Scjitem. Gall. Sepf. Germ. Sivben. 
Any. Seven. Sax. Seufoii. Gr. Hepta. Pers. Heft. 
Iltnd, &jit. Ji al. SaitL. Ann. Com. Svith. Ir. SLvukhd. 

Eight. 

Sans. Ashfo. Pers. Hnslit. J/ind. Atli. Gall. Iluit, Sax. 
Bulita. Any. Eight. Ir. Oklit. Lot. Octo. 

Nine. 

Sans. Nava. Hind, ^6. lat. Novem. IVal. Com, Nau. 
Arm, Nao. Ir. Nyi. Pers. Noli. Gall. Neuf. Sax. Nigoo. 
Any. Niue. 

Ton. 

Sans. Da^a. Hind. Daa. Pers. Dah. Lai. Decern. Ir. 
Dcikh. Arm. D6k. Com. Dfig. 

VOL. ir. L 1 
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ArPESDIX. 


PRONOUNS. 

I. 

Aliairt (acfl. >fii: poss. and dat. Me; dn. Nau; pi. 
Nils). Lat. (ir. Ej'n, &c. Ptn. Men. Hind. Mai. It. 
Me. H’a/. ('orn. Mi. Arm. Mn. 

Thou. 

Sans. Twam (nec. Twii; po^s. and dnt. Te ; du. V6m; pi. 
Vns). A««/. Til. &c. 6’r. Su, Ac. Tu, Tain. Jltti;/. 

Tiiini. Till. Ir. Tu. Pcrs. To. .Irwi. Tc. Corn. Tu. 
H a/. Ti. 

PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 

Nnn.«. Aidnr. Lai. Inter. Suns. Upnri. Gr. Hyper. Lat. 
Super. Sans. Vpa. Gr. Hj|k). Lat. Sub. Sana. Apu. 
Gr. Apo. Sana. Pari. Gr. Peri. Sans. Pro. Gr. Lat. 
Pro. Sana. Para. Gr. Pera. Sans. Ablii. Gr. Amplii. 
Sans. Ati. Gr. Anti. Sans. Aiua. Gr. Amu. Sans. 
Auu. Gr. Amu 


TERMINATIONS. 

Sans, (terminations of comjwrutives and superlalivcB)Tnm8, 
Tanias. Gr. Toros, Tatos. Lat. Torus, Timus. «S(ins. 
IshtliAs. Gr. IstoB. 

Nflfii. (tormin. of nouiia of agency) Trl. Gr. Tor, Ter. Lat. 
Tor. 

Sans, (termiu. of participle) Tns. Gr. Tos. Lat. Tub. 
Sans, (termiu. of supiue) Turn. Lat. Turn. 
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VERBS. 

To Be, Boot AS. 

pSans. Asti, Asi, Asmi, Santi, Stlia, Sma-s. 

6>. Esti, Eis (Essi), Eimi (D. Eiuini), Eisi (D. Eoti), Este, 
Esmeu (D. Eimcs). 

Lat. Est, £s, Suiu» Suut, Estis, Sumus. 

To Go, Boot I. 

Sans, fiti, EsI, £mi, Yaiili, Itliu, Imas. 

Lat. It, Is, Ko, Hunt, Itis, Imus. 

6>. Eiei, Eis, Eimi, Eisi, Ite, Imen (D. lines). 

To Eat, Boot AT>. 

Satts. Atti, Atsi* Adini, A<)nnti, Atthn, Adnias. Zat. E<lit, 
Edis, Edo, Eduiit, Editis, Edimus. Gr. Estliiei, Sax. 
EtUQ. 

To Givo, Root DA. 

Sans. Dmllti, Dndiisi, Dadami* Lat. Dat, Daa, Do. Gr, 
Didosi, Didos, Didomi. 

Hence, Sans. Danam. Lat. Donum. 

To Join, Root YUJ. 

Sans. Yunacti, YunjantE Lat. Jungit, Jungunt. Sans. 
Yunajmi. Gr. Zcugnumi. 

Hence, tVans. Yuginn. Lat. Jugum. Gr. Zugos, Zugoii. 
Hind. Jua* Sax. Oeoc. Amj. Yoke. Duuh, Jock. 

To Sit, Root SAD. 

Sans. Sfdati, SidantL Lat. Sedot, Sedent 
Hence, Sans. Sodas. Lai. Sedcs. 

L 1 2 
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To Subdue, Root DAiT. 

Sans. P.-imavnti. Gr Daniaci. Lat. Doniat. 

Hence, Sans. Damanam. Lat. Damnum. 

To Drink, Root PA or Pt. 

Sans. Pil)ati. Pil)auti; PiyaW, lat. Dibit, BIbunt. Gr. 
Piuei, Pinousi. 

To Dio, Root MRL 

Sans. Milynto, Mrlyanto. Lat. Moritur, Moriuntur. 

Ucnco, ^ans. Miiti:*, Mrltus. Lat. Mors, Mortuus. 

To Know, Root JNYA. 

•Son#. .Tj^n^ltf, JAiiaiiti. (?r. C«ino.»co or Gignosco. Znt. Nosco. 
Hence, Satis. Jnyutos. Lat. Xotus. Gr. Gnostos. 

To Begot, Root JAN. 

Sans. J;5ynt('-. Pret. .bijiiyO (pronounced Jngj'iS). Gr. Ginouiai 
vel Gignomai. Lat. Gigno. 

To Go, Root SRiP. 

Sans. Snrpatl. Lat. Serpit. Gr. Her|X5i. 

To See, Root-DRlS. 

Gr. Dcrco. Sans. Drls. Jlinil. Dek’li, to seo. 

To Procroato, Root SU. 

Sans. Suynti (rad. S(»). 

Hence, Sans. Sutn, sou. Hind. Saiin. <7r. Hujos, Huieus. 

To Know, Root VID, 

Sans. Vid, to know. Lat. Video, to see. 

To DeUght, Root TRlP, 

Sans. Trip. Gr. Terpo. 
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To Strew, Root STItl. 

San^. StrT. Lat. Stemo, Anj. To strew. 6V. Stonunni, 
StrouuumL 


ADVERBS, ETC. 

Sans. A. Gr. A jyrh\ (before vowels Au). 
Sans. Sii. 6V. Eu. 

Sans. Da>5, Gr. Dys. 

Sans. Cha. Gr. Te. Ln(. Que. 
p^'atis. Na, No. Lat. Nc, Non. Any, No. 
#SViw^. Cliit (in comp.^. Zat. Quid. Gr. Ti. 
Sans. Nanu, Jm(. Nonne. 

Satis. Prabhfite. Gr. l^vol. 

Sana. Pu^^ Puratas. f7r. Pro, Protcros, 4c. 
Sans. Punar. Or. Puliii. 

Sana. Pura. Gr. Palui. 

Satis. Alani. Gr. Ualis. 

Sans. Hyas. Gr. Cbthes* 

Sans. Adya. Uind. Aj. Zal. Ilodie. 




























IN D E X. 


A, liable to labial tkiv\ yn\.ii%\ 

cvlutiriiik;, 4 ^ 9 - 

Ail^ui, WilHuiii, 34* 

Adi'^a, <»r Divino Comiwand, 90, 98, 

loH, 

Adi IJrahma SamAj, fS, 9^* 
Aelhiopic alpljftbcl, 479. 

A ^4* of mnn, 5. 

At;ni, ignip» 466. 

Albion deJs'rtin^^'Greece, 410* 
Alice, rrinc^-M, 47 I* 

^ ^ \ivr kindness to Stra^n*^, 47 ^* 
_ — her religious views, 47 3 - 474 - 

-bor letters, 474 - 

All-Fatbcr, tbc, lo. , , ^ 

Alpbftliot. Le'psiui Btan«lanJ. 4^3. 

— Max MuUer s Miwiooary, 4 ^ 2 . 


Alton Locke, 573 . 
Anccdota Ox^nuensiai 
toxU in, 1 H 8 . 


Jluddbist 


Anbalt-song. 433 . 

An 4 uetil Luperron, 330 , 

Af)t>el, 433 . 

Arabic, MoliEs reports on. 398 . 
Archttological liy»tilutc at Itouic, 


AriUrt, Prince and Princess, 405 . 
Amlm and Brcntano,|^puUr hongt, 
389 , 409 . 

Aryani, the NorthAVestem, 10 , 
South-Eastern, 10 . 

Arya-Sain 4 J, 93 , 167 , l 8 l* 
Ashbdabaka, 378 . 

Asiatic Kcscarcbw, 340 . 

Assyrian inscriptioni, 387 > 

^ sculptures, a8B. 

Attn 6 , 104 * 

Attorbotn, Swedish poet, 39 ** 


AylotinV tranrifttioD of W. M tiller's 
M>ng oii K. Kunarts. 400. 


PAPYLOX and Nineveh, iii^cril»- 
tiohs at. 391. 

Bab) Ionian aljibaln t, 393. 

PaiiU LtandH diaU'Ct^. 433 . 
lU^^c biW, the pcduioi/uv, 417. 
liohistun. trilingual inscriptions of, 
3 ^* 4 . 3S7. 

— fculplnrcs «»f, 3R8. 

PelPfoundiiig,at lirt'-lau, 420. 

Ik.iiffy/n»C 4 MW. 4«S. 

^ hlK tir*i sv»»rW, 458. 

— hi» Sftiu-lril studies, 459, 460. 

^ hits PanlHljaUntra, 460. 

— his lli^n^ry of Science of Lan¬ 

guage in Germany, 4^0, 490. 
Bentley, diriiko of Colcbrooke, 339. 
lienuiys, 477. 

Beyond»the, 9. lO* 

Bhtigvnl Geeta, the* 337 * 

nbur:»ta Arraius. 77 * 


Ikicckh, 400, 433, , 

JkKhOingk nui\ Both s Sadsknt 
Dictinnarie*'. 3^** . 

Bottii*s discoveries at Khor»*abad, 


389 . 

— Monument^ de Ninivc, 39 O* 


lV*z£Ari, Mark, 395 . 415 * 

Brahma-dbanrm, 4 !- 
BrAhiim marriage, the first, 56 . 

— rilen, 109 - 113 . 

^ Marriage Bill, 77 . 

_Miaslntiary C^nfcrciiCe, 94. 

Brahma-SabhA, 35 . 

Brihma-Saniiij. 35 » 37 » 37 . 3 ». 9 <^» 
93 , 96 , 106 , 143 , 150 , 183 . 



I'ruhriin •Satnuj, pr^nnnho^il the 
Vctirv n«a of ^u|Krhumaii ori^^iu, 
40, iSl. 

— »\niv9 in JiHtory of, Sj. 

— u liionoUieimic <hnrcli, 152. 

— a rcii^noii nmi a cliurch, 15a. 
r»rH)im:oo ('H\uiant, 38 n., 41. 
liiuJifnaiifif. tho, 20, 246. 241^. 
J*mi*khftiis, Hcriiintm, 451. 

^ fttU'iulcil Con^e^** in 

Iy*iL*lr>n. 452. 

— Iii?i irio.xt iiii|**>rtnnt work. 452. 

— l»is «urk I'roff.sjior, 45,^. 

— M.rriceart ndtToi by, to pbilolojy, 

‘Ir 3 ‘ 

IbxMlin .Xniilubhn, 183, 214. 
IbitblliiKt Wxta, tS6. 

— C'hiiK‘*c translutiona of, tS6* 

— li(vrutnro, 187. 

— oriiriii <*f lihliKU fablc.M, 460, 
l^nlilcr, Dr., 452. 

JiniMoii. 

— luvitki^irM of, 414. 

- Iiin birlli, .^17. 

bi««(IncAtion, 

— tmvcla with AeUir, 319, 427, 

— hi* longinif fi.r the Kos't, 320. 

— sUy in lioHanc), 322. 

— in iDenmark. 323, 

— lo Dtrlin, 323. 

— lo Vf\r\9, 325. 

— wi»rka At Artibic ami Pewian, 

— K*K‘» to Italy, 326. 

^ lii* jnairiauo, 328, 

^ becomes ^ivbulir’0 BecrctAry, 

no. 

— (VAfTaires at Poiue, 331. 

— his interest in ecclciia-^Vital 

matters, 332. 

— the Pru^MUQ legation at liome 

zn- 

— hit fiiemli at Itome, 333, 480. 

— his Hymn anti IVnTerii*ok, 334. 

— Blmliet hieroglyphic*, 334. 

— leave* Komo for England, xxa, 

--Hfe in England, 335-338. 

i niasiAnMinisterinSwitscrlatid 
33S. 

— seeond visit to England, 339. 


IhjQ^^'n, app<»intcil ProMian Envoy 
in Kiiglaiid, 342 , 427 . 

— w'orks written in England, 346. 

— viait to Oxfonl, 346. 

his orthodoxy douhto<), 347-349. 

— hi^ inar»y friends, 348 . 

— hU feelings towards llio Pusey. 

lit*, 349, 

— his love for the king of Prussia, 

3?o. 

— his faith in Pni^Ma, 333 . 

— lo« of ]>oliticAl iiidnehce, 354 . 

— r<*«ii:ns and settles at Heidelberg, 
, 35^'. 357- 

— his IhWhverk, 357, 358. 

— la^t visit to Berlin, 338. 

— death, 359. 

— amooDt of work achieved by, 

.339» 360. 

— his great inflnence, 364, 

Bunyiii Nanjio, 182, 

— vent to England. 185. 

— studies at Oxford, 185. 

— jwikares CaUloguo of the Triph 

/aka, 187. 

his life in Japan, 190-204. 
Ihirnouf, Eugbne, 278, 283, 300. 
Byron, Lord, 418, 

CWIRD, IV., his d'>ctrioe and the 
Upanishads, 104. 

Casio, 244 n. 

— Colehrooke on, 248-250, 

Castes, different, 246. 

C*astr^;n, 455. 

Catholic sTiiiiuj, 78, 83. 

Caucasus. Sebiefner's studiee on the 
languages, 454. 

Chinese, M^hla rv|>orte on, 299. 

— poem, 205. 

~ irauslationi of Buddhist texU, 

j86. 

Christ, hiimilitT of, 124. 
Christianity, distinction between^ 
and other faiiha, no. 

Church of the Future, 345, 346. 
Claasen and Niebuhr, 436. 

Co«le of Gentoo Laws, 244, 
Colobrooke, T. H., 22S, 

— on the VtHlaa, 39. 
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(’uUbrfH»ke, foun^lor of Saiisknt 
M:ho1;n>lu}*. 221), 232. 

— hijj fatligr, 233. 

— goes to Imli.i, 233. 

— view of iho vemaoolaf^, 234. 

— t»ol;etii4; for govertiio" Imlia, 233- 

— Settles at Tirliut, 235. 

— Oriental RtMilii'i, 236. 

^ 236. 

— not lilcniTv, 237. 

— Iransfrrrcii to Pumcah, 23^, 

— Ietu*ri4 U> hi^ fatlivr^ 238-240. 

— eitihiic'K in |iliiloi^o|*liy. 24I. 

— tir/it |fa|i<.*r |ireicntol U> Asuttic 

So.iety, 241. 

— rcinovctJ to the jiuHcinl service, 

243. 

— settks near Boimres, 244. 

^ trAiinlatvs Jao,inu.UljA's Di^chi, 
M.V 

— KK%\vr, kc , 245. 

— vicMi on CA^U^ 24^. 

^ di|)lomatic inibioa to Nagpur, 

»c^^ptributiont to tlio Asiatic 
Itesearcliex, 251, 256. 

— Safk(»krit Gruukiiiur, 252. 

— President of tbe Court of Ap- 

IH-ml, 236. 

— of the Asiatic Society, 256. 

— studies tlie Veda, 237. 

^ Meiid>er of ('ouncil, iCt. 

^ tnarriiigc, 262. 

» rctum<4 u> Knglahd, 262. 

— his OrtenUl works, 262, 2f>3, 

265. 

» prvs^ nii his KISS, to tho VA*t 
India Ounpany, 263. 

» Itoynl Asiatic S^ieiy. 26^. 

— death, 266. 

CoUut, Miss, 24^1., 72, 89, $06, 149. 
CoiarnuDinQ of Naint*, 90, 9H. 
CouiparatiTo mylhohigy, first glim* 
incrings of, 240. 

Comparative philology, CoUbrookeV 
gtudica in, 252. 

Cortiuiius, p4i. 

Crimean \\ ar, 33<!. 

Critici the heart, not the bead alone, 
makes the true, 402. 

% 


C’uaeiform inscription**, 

CurctnnV Ignatius, 398. 

Curtins. CJ., 453. 

CutcL IWhar inarriAge, 78, 86, 97, 
99, 107, II4. I4<'^. 

— — letters on, 88-S9, 107-1 j 1. 
Cioiiia de Korus, 320, 455, 

P changed to L, 489. 

Jhxuvs uiid Genuous, 437. 
P.iya-blifign, 261. 

]>.!> unamia S;kra«vatl, 92, 167. 

— lii.H belief ill the Ved.is, t68, 179, 

180. 

— aul4>biogniphv, 171 n. 

Ills early training. 1 72. 

— his eaily doubts, 173. 

— leaves lav home. 173. 

—“ studies the V»>ga |»hi)o!k»phy, 176. 

— Ids a‘<ctic life, 177. 

— Ills orth^Hloxy i|Ue«>tioncd, 179. 

— his piiblicaliohS, IhO, 182. 

» big dv; 4 tli, jSo. 

l>ebi ndromUh Tagore, 37, 40, 83, 
« 03 . I 5 »- 

^ si'inP lirnlirnanH Vi Ik’narcs, 40. 

— hi« th>ctriavs, 42, 59, 132. 

— retired to the IdlU, 53 * 5 ^* t54> 

— friendship with Keshuh Chun* 

dcr Sen, 54. 

— parts w ith Ktihub Chunder Sen, 

Drkban Tule», Mins Frccr^g, 432. 
De&san, birthplace of W. Muller, 
404. 

Deva, 118. 

Phanna^^abhA, 25. 
Pliariuai^ahgraha. 213. 

OigCMt of JjAwtt, Colehrooke^ff, 255, 

a6o. 

Discos eriot made at rii*k of roif taker, 
4K4. 

PvurkunAlh Taeorc, l, 37 * 

^ pdni the Dralaua^Samuj, 3S. 

^ iu I'arD, 40. 

EDUCATION mngt be Daiional 
and uDftOcUriaD, 44I. 
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% 

K|;ypt*i5 Place in llisU^ry, Bunsen*9, 

hn^Luiir« i^runnee of Gerninn 
Aim?, 

l.iisll'^li Dii tiouary, new, 5* 
iTilijiannsilnrf, .407. 

KrM*l» and Griiljcr, Encyclupaoiliii, 
402 , 

l.'4«AyN on tlic IfiOiinou^ Ceremonies 
of the liindtH. j 
lluj^ubian 1‘AhIes, 47^. 

]*AlTJI. if;5. 

I’.Uhor. 0 <n| n, | jo, I2I* 

FtTiiliiii niul FriMlnn, J7S. 

J’iuite, the, 164, 166. 

FleiHchcr, Profctet>r of Aralnc, 436, 
476. 

loticaiu’s l4fc of BuddliA, ,^OI. 

]'riderick tlio iJrcat, hi^ view of tho 
Nibehiiik% 40 ,v 
Fre^ivriek WiDiain IV, 

Froi^chhiy, nf \VelH*r, 412 ri. 
l oMiul. M , 394, 39;^ 2 i^S. 

Ftirtt, fint, 30. 


(tKNTOO. 344 n. 

(Jerlach, ProfcsMir, 433. 

^•ertiinn Syin|>u«iMrii, 390, 

(rrriiiniH in Auicncn, 430* 
(Jvnnany, wimt its Kninllcr Sl^icM 
JiAvo dom* for, 433. 

(^nrUtono, Buni^rn's love for, 336, 
(mhI, HAinoa for, 119, 

(m’CIIiu, W. MtUIer visits, 419, 

— stMUibliiig over tho r»K>Ui of tho 
trees ho hml |>)aiite<i, 489. 
(JoId.HUckor s Sanskrit Dictionary, 


(»orToKio*H lUmAyAna, 301 . 

(Jreecc. niarblo from, for W.MUllcr’a 
inonninoiit, 406. 

Greek GramiJinr, 354. 

Greek, revival of, 330. 

— Songs, W. AliiUcr's, 387, 393, 
401. 


-some suppreAsed, 394. 

Griecliischoi WurxeneaiooDp Bcn- 
foyV 458, 

Grimm, tho bruthers, 401, 40$, 


Grotefend, 3S3. 

Guuot, bis patronage of OricDlal 
studies, 300. 

HAGEy, vou dcr, 401. 
iUniad in, iiMcnjitioJis of, 384. 
Hanleiiboiy, 440. 
llArms, 443. 

Haupt, 477. 

Hermaiiii. Gotlfric<!, 434, 447, 477, 
AI. M. a member of h^s semi* 
433. 

Ilerines* 4 ^ 6 . 

Hibbi rt Ix^lures, >f. M/s, 118, 
158, 160, 161, 16G. 
niniyaritic iu<cri|>tions, 394, 307. 
Ilincks, Hov. E., 393. 

Ilihdn agriculture, 339, 

— philos<jphy, 341 . 

IFxlgHiin, H. H., 186 . ‘ 

Honicke, Dr, 434. 

Hord, 336. 

Hokucus, Dr. \V., 40.J, 431. 

IlAian, the priest, 306. 

“Copies tho Mss. in the temple 
at Nara, 3^. 

— hiH works, 309. 
llunilretl Greatest Men, 30. 
Hydriot, tho little, 417, 430. 
Hypatia, Kingsley's, 36S. 

IDOf-S, 31, 3a. 

Ignatius, BunsenV, 346. 

India, despised by Lurttpeans, 103, 
105. 

Indian literature, Mohls attention 
t<h 30 U 

Indian Ilcform ArsociatioD, 77. 
Indian Hcforinaiiiin, 4. 

Indian Theiste*, their opinion of 
Christ, 75^77, 

Infinite, the, i6a, 163, 164,166. 

— or IndcfiniU*, 16a, 

— sonsuoui impresilonssuggost Uie, 

165 . 

InsUiut do France, its opposition 
to Naimloon, 308. 

JAGAKNATIIA, 34. 

— tho Pandit, 344. 
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JncrtvnniUlia, Lii digest, 944. 

Jean I’uu), 419. 

Jcru>alein. Bi&hopric. ,^39. 

Jf>tie«. Sir W,, 368, 2(>9, 270. 
JnumAl Asmtiquep Mohl'e reporU 
in. 273, 273 2S1. 

Juggernaut, 34. 

KANAKI-> 5 , K., 400 

— Prime Minister of Greece, 400. 

— hi^ Ueoth, 400. 

KatiJ^ur, the, 455. 

Kunts pbilovqihy, t6o. 
Kath^-RArit-Augfira, the, 453. 

Ketijiu KftAawAra, all. 

— O'mcR to England, 3if. 

*— his death, 313. 

— viiiltH CVylouon his voyage home, 

219. 

Kenicr, J., 418, 419* 

Ke^hiib Chniider Sen, 49, S3,92,103. 

— iiU family, 50, 51. 

» Lih boyhood, g], g2. 

— love of acting, 52. 

Kriglii^h atudicx, $2, 53. 

— \\t 4 marriage. 33. 

— ytlnn the ]<rahcjia*SatiiAj, 53. 
ahjiircn idolatry, 54. 

~ friendship of Dubemlnxnotli Trw 
g«^re, 54. 

«— clerk in Bank of Bengal, 55. 

— renigiKf clerk»hip, f 5. 
expelled from hia family, g6. 

— ebainpioo of tho Brttluiio-Satnuj, 

56- 

~ gives tip (he Sacred Thread, gS. 

— dismissed hy Debendmnuth Tu' 

gore, 58, 63. 

~ his el(ir|uenc«, 59. 

» doctrines held by, 62, 153. 

— devutioD to Christ, 64, 98, 118. 

— practical reforms, 64. 

^ and Debcndramith Tagore, difTer- 
enco betwoen, 65. 

— hU influence for good, C7, 95* 
bis conception of prayer, 70, 

— — of inJipIratioDi 71* 
visits England, 72. 

~ interview with Dr Pusey^ 7 J» 
lot. 


Ke^hub Cliunder Son, marriage nf 

his daughter, 7^^, 97 , 107, 148, 

I iC, 

% 

— his view of all religions, So, 

— death, 84. 

— Lis ro-ca)le<l vagaricp, 154, 137. 

— peraecution of, 93. 

^ on the Trinity, 126. 

Kborsabad, Ik^tta's diHcovcrlca at« 

2S9. 

— M. I*lace at, 293. 

— tre lAurcs from, hist, 295. 
KingHlev, Charlea, 365, 369, 

^ his svidvspnad influence, 370. 

— Chartist sympathies, 372. 

— horror of i«Uvcnr, 373. 

— views on the war of j866, 373, 

374. 

— on tho Frane»>Gonuan war, 374, 

37s- ^ 

— his imKleaty, 379. 

» and Newman. 3$o. 

— his di ath, 382. 
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